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CHAPTER’! 
VINCENT’S FATHER 


Dr. Morrett’s dark, rather stern face looked into 
the dining room, where Sara King was putting the 
last dainty touches on the dinner table. 

“Where’s Vincer” he asked. 

“He hasn’t come in yet; but I look for him any 
minute,” Sara answered pleasantly—and placatively. 

“You ‘look for him any minute’—at seven o'clock. 
It’s a great pity if a fourteen-year-old boy doesn’t 
know enough to come home to his meals!” 

“But the weather is so fine, now that spring has 
really come; it must be a great temptation to stay 
out till the last minute,’ Sara excused the absent one. 
A great temptation,” again the doctor quoted, 
with a grim little smile. “Coming from you, Sara, 
that sounds a trifle ambiguous. I thought you had 
no quarter for temptations. Temptations are some- 
thing to be resisted—-to be conquered.” 

“To be sure they are! But we don’t always ‘re- 
sist and conquer’ them—if we did, this would be a 
world of saints,” Sara replied promptly. 
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“To get back to something practical,’ Dr. Moffett 
resumed, “Vincent should be on hand for his meals— 
and he’s going to be, or I'll know the reason why.” 
He had come into the room, and stood with his thin 
hands grasping a chair back; “I’ve been intending to 
speak to you about this, Sara: I want you to stop 
making excuses for Vince—making everything easy 
for him, as if he were a baby. You mean well, | 
know; but it’s mistaken kindness—and it’s got to 
stop.” 

Sara set down the bread tray, and gave her whole 
attention to the doctor. She was not at all awed by 
him. She had been a member of the Moffett house- 
hold a dozen years—ever since the day her mother 
died and left her, a child of nine or ten, alone in the 
world. The doctor had brought the little waif home 
to his wife, and she had grown up as one of the 
family, playing big sister to little Vincent—a rdle 
she still filled, three years after Mrs. Moffett’s death. 
Not only this; Sara supervised the household, helped 
the doctor in his office, and having become an ex- 
cellent practical nurse under his tutelage, went with 
him among the sick poor when there was need of her 
services. 

It was this capable—this indispensable—person 
who now faced Dr. Moffett calmly. “I didn’t know 
I was pampering Vince—spoiling him. I’ll be more 
strict, if that’s what you want; but, Dr. Moffett, 
I’m not going to forget that the boy has no mother.” 

“I don’t want you to forget it!” he said quickly. 
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“It’s not you alone—” he hurried on as if pouring out 
something that had been in his mind a good while— 
“the boy’s completely under petticoat rule. Those 
teachers of his—all women—oh, good women, of 
course! fine women—but they’re effeminizing the 
boy. A big boy should have men teachers.” 

It was out at last. Feeling a little uneasy as to 
Sara’s reception of this opinion, the doctor abruptly 
changed the subject. 

“Any messages come while I was out?” he asked. 

“Several phone calls—and Mrs. Gilmore sent for 
that medicine for little Pate’s croup. Seems it’s 
troubling her again. And— Oh, yes: Dan Gil- 
more hurt his ankle in a football scrimmage, | think 
it was—and you're to call and see him as soon as you 
can. I told the mother what to do for the swell- 
ing.” 

“Football!” growled the doctor, halting at the 
door. “It’s a wonder more of the youngsters don’t 
get their bones broken. I know it’s rank heresy to 
say so, in this day and generation, but I’ve no time 
for the brutal game. The sight of them in their 
togs; why, it’s almost like a coat of mail! If I lived 
up to my convictions, Vince would never play it.” 

Sara suppressed a smile. This was the man who 
feared the nuns were making his boy “effeminate.” 
Both Vince and his chum, Dan Gilmore, were on the 
Holy Trinity team. She made no comment, how- 
ever. 

As Dr. Moffett went across the hall into his office, 
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Sara heard voices in the kitchen. One voice belonged 
to Vince, the delinquent; the other was the cook’s, 
raised in protest. Sara hastened to the scene, to find 
the boy just finishing a second joint of fried chicken, 
which he had taken from the heaped platter. 

“But what difference does it make whether I eat 
it here, or at the table? I tell you I’m starved!” he 
was saying. 

“For goodness’ sake!” Sara stage-whispered, “will 
you go upstairs and get yourself ready for dinner? 
Your father is having a fit over your being late so 
often. You’ve got to do better than this, Vince!” 

Vince gulped down the last morsel, and wiped his 
fingers on a tea towel. “Is he mad, Sara?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“He is—and he’ll be getting madder every minute, 
if he comes out of the office and finds you’re not 
down.” 

“T’ll be down in two seconds!” he promised, and 
slipped up the back stairs. And so near did he come 
to keeping his word that he was standing behind his 
chair as one who waits politely and patiently, when 
his father re-entered the room. 

At sight of the handsome lad who faced him with 
a little deprecatory smile, the father’s stern face 
softened in spite of him. He put out a hand and 
passed it over the sleek pompadour—withdrawing it 
suddenly, and transferring its dampness to his hand- 
kerchief. But he must not let the occasion pass with- 
out administering a reprimand: 
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“How comes it that you are late for dinner again, 
Vincent?” 

“I was playing tennis with Rosemary Gilmore, Dad 
—and we wanted to finish.” 

“Please remember in future, that promptness at 
meals—promptness in all things—is more important 
than a game of tennis,’ was the doctor’s pronounce- 
ment. “Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Father” (there were occasions when “Dad” 
did not fit him). 

“Very well,” said the doctor tersely—and reached 
for the evening paper, which he propped up before 
him: a practice he would have condemned in a pa- 
tient; but what is a busy man to do? Tonight, how- 
ever, Dr. Moffett’s thoughts were not on his reading. 
He was thinking of his son. Thinking more es- 
pecially of what Sara King had said regarding him: 
“I’m not going to forget that the boy has no mother.” 

No mother—the pity of it struck at the father’s 
heart. (Dr. Moffett had been the devoted husband 
of a most charming wife). And the boy had no 
brother—and he had so little time to give him——— 

It was true, though, what he had said to Sara. 
She was spoiling him, by always taking his part. And 
those women teachers: none better, according to their 
lights and limitations—their limitations principally 
—never having had any children of their own— 
Why, as to that, though, most women teachers 
haven’t, when you come to think of it. But these 
teachers were nuns, all wrapped up in their religion. 
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If it hadn’t been for his poor wife’s expressed wish 
as she lay dying, that the boy should be given a 
Catholic education, and his promise to her 

Oh, well, it would soon be over. Vincent would 
enter on his junior year in September. Only two 
years more of this enervating atmosphere—and then 
Vince would enter Hargreave, the doctor’s own Alma 
Mater, where they would make him a man. 

Dr. Moffett regarded his son over the top of his 
paper. The boy had a good head—and there was 
something in it, at that. A junior in high school at 
fourteen; be had been nearer sixteen. . . . Yes, it was 
pretty good—nuns and all! ... And after all, the 
boy was no sissy. Leaving out this football busi- 
ness (a new kink, which he hoped Father Hull would 
see the wisdom of frowning down while it was still 
in the experimental stage), Vince was pitcher of the 
school Nine; he played a good game of tennis, he 
swam and rowed. He belonged to the Boy Scouts. 

No, the boy wasn’t a sissy. It was really the 
religious ideas that he was imbibing that his father 
did not like. All this thing of going to church 
week days (Vince was an altar boy, and took his 
turn in serving weeks about). The previous week, 
when they were having a “Novena” or something of 
that sort in the church, he had gone every morning 
without his breakfast—and then had to snatch a 
mouthful, and hurry off to school. And two years 
more of all this! 

Oh, well, they’d soon pass, the doctor again assured 
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himself. Years seem endless in looking ahead, but 
they soon pass. Vince would be only twenty-three or 
twenty-four when he would be “Dr. Moffett” too. 
He visioned the two names on the billheads and pres- 
cription blanks 


“J. B. Moffett, M.D. V. C. Moffett, M.D.” 


And then after still more years—many, he hoped— 
Dr. Vincent Moffett would occupy the big old house, 
the fourth physician of the name to live there 

The clock striking eight interrupted his medita- 
tions. He had a hospital case that he had all but 
forgotten. Oh, yes! and Dan Gilmore— When he 
had gone 

“What was the matter with Dad tonight, Sara, that 
he had such a grouch on?” Vince asked. 

“Why, it was just as I told you—he was vexed 
because you were late. I didn’t notice that he had 
a particular grouch on, though; he was looking over 
the paper——” 

“Yes, and he was looking me over, too. J saw 
him.” 

“Maybe he was rejoicing to see you sound of wind 
and limb. Mrs. Gilmore called up to have him go 
and see Dan, who was hurt at football practice. 
Your father doesn’t think much of football as a game 
for young boys.” 

“Heck! Dan isn’t hurt much. He was playing 
tennis with me and Rosemary and Celia Nolan after 
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it happened; and then a pain struck him in the 
lege—I hope you didn’t side in with Dad about the 
game—did your If you did!” 

“Well, I didn’t. You know I always stand up for 
you. But that’s my thanks!” 

“Now don’t get peeved, old Sara. I know you're 
a good sport. The Gilmores think you’re a peach. 
Rosemary says——” 

re all settled—whatever it is—if Rosemary says 

” Sara interrupted. Vince blushed. 

"oan right! If you don’t want to hear the nice 

things that people say about you——’” 


Rosemary Gilmore was thirteen, a year younger 
than Vince, and was a freshman at Holy Trinity. 
Her brother Dan was fifteen. Both boys were in the 
junior class. Vince was the brighter of the two, as 
was evidenced by his year’s “start” over Dan. 

The three children had always been like broth. 
and sister, but lately Vince had become conscious oi 
a different feeling regarding Rosemary. Up to tha‘ 
time, he had never thought of her looks, any : 
than he thought of Dan’s, or his own. In us eycs, 
her little sister Patience (or “Pate,” as she was called 
—the hard little monosyllable being softened by a 
hundred tender inflections) was the loveliest being 
alive. ‘““Pate—love—Vince!” were among the first 
words the little one learned to say. She would run to 
meet him, climb into his arms, and bestow many 
moist kisses upon him. 
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But one day, Vince woke up to the fact that Rose- 

mary Gilmore was beautiful! Her eyes, fringed by 
dark lashes, were just the color of the purple violets 
his mother and he had planted, and that still bloomed 
early in spring round the edges of the moss-green 
fountain on the lawn. Her cheeks—he delighted to 
watch the quick color come and go in them when she 
was excited. Her lovely little mouth, almost always 
showing the white teeth in a smile—these were things 
te dream about. 
But it was her hair, like blue-black satin, that 
‘ince found most fascinating. When the two played 
tennis together, and little rings of jet would struggle 
free from the confining band and assert their indi- 
viduality, the boy missed many a ball because he 
could not take his eyes off Rosemary. . . . And sher 
Rosemary could not have told—indeed, the question 
*-d never confronted her—which she liked the better: 
‘nce Moffett, or her brother Dan. 


+, 


CHAPTER II 
FATHER HULL MAKES A CALL 


June had come and gone. Commencement, that 
momentous time, was over, but by no means for- 
gotten by some who had failed of promotion—one of 
whom was Daniel Gilmore. Dan was sore, especially 
since the margin by which he had failed was such a 
narrow one—one point in English, two in geometry. 

Dan was not the only one in the family who was 
sore. As Tom Gilmore, the father, confided to his 
wife: “What gets me is that while Vince Moffett 
came through with flying colors, our lad, who has just 
as good a head on him as young Moffett, should have 
failed.” 

“Well, for pity’s sake, Tom, don’t say anything 
that will make the boy feel worse than he does now,” 
the mother begged, while 

“What do you take me for?” Tom asked a bit 
testily. “If I thought he hadn’t tried, I’d talk to him 
good and plenty, | give you my word; but I know 
he did his best.” 

“Dan says he’d like to go away to school next year,” 
Mrs. Gilmore said timidly, not knowing how the 


suggestion would be received. 
12 
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“Well, what do you think about it?” Tom asked, 
in direct man fashion. 

“It depends altogether on where he would go. Sara 
King says Dr. Moffett is talking about sending Vince 
to Bayard Prep. And if Dan is thinking of going 
there with him, that settles it. Dan’ll keep right on 
where he is.” 

“Vince going to Bayard!” Tom exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “Sara must be mistaken. Why, I’ve heard 
Dr. Moffett say that, in deference to his wife’s wishes, 
Vince would finish at Holy Trinity. And Moffett’s 
a man of his word.” 

“Yes, but it’s like this: He promised Laura that 
Vince should finish with the Sisters—but you remem- 
ber that was before Father Hull started the high 
school—the year before. Laura Moffett didn’t know 
about Father’s plans—and now the doctor argues 
that he has more than fulfilled his promise to his 
wife, and moreover, that Vince, being in his fifteenth 
year, ought to be well grounded in his religion.” 

Tom shook his head: ‘False reasoning!” he ex- 
claimed. “A boy of fourteen or fifteen is at a most 
plastic age—ready to take on any new impression. 
... But I can’t help thinking that Sara’s got it 
twisted, somehow.” 

“If she has, it’ll be something new for Sara,” Mrs. 
Gilmore said drily. ‘But what I’m most interested 
in, is where we'll send Dan—in case we send him any- 
where. I was thinking of La Salle, myself.” 

“That’s the logical place—if he’s going to Wash- 
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ington afterward,’ Tom agreed. It was a cherished 
plan of the Gilmores to send their three sons in turn 
to the Catholic University; the girls were to go to 
Trinity. “And I’ve no doubt it will be Dan’s choice, 
too. (And mighty lucky he is, to be given his 
choice!) Several boys that he knows are at La Salle 
—Bob Fleming and Frank Russell and the two 
O’Connors—— 

“All right, Mother—you talk it over with Dan, and 
I'll look into it a bit myself. Young Russell’s father 
is in the bank almost every day; he can tell me about 
the requirements, as well as the financial end of it.” 

“Tom, do you suppose—have you any idea that 
Dr. Moffett would let Vince go to La Salle with 
Dan?” Mrs. Gilmore asked. 

“No, I don’t suppose so. Moffett has the ‘Alma 
Mater’ bug bad. Bayard and Hargreave, are the 
first and last words when you're on the subject of 
schools—or rather when be is.” 

“But, Tom, it’s such a pity—in every way. The 
boys are such friends, in the first place. And while 
I don’t know anything about that prep school, if it’s 
anything like what we hear about Hargreave, it’ll be 
a miracle if Vince doesn’t lose his faith. . . . Couldn’t 
you say a word to Dr. Moffett?” 

“No, ma’am, I could not. Doc’s a better talker 
than I am. He’d down me in two minutes, even 
though I had the right of it. 

“No—there’s only one man in this town who could 
tell the doctor what’s what—and convince him (sup- 
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posing there is such a man at all, which I doubt) and 
that is Father Hull. The two respect each other; I 
think they even like each other, and so could talk 
things over amicably. I don’t mind giving Father 
a hint as to how things are going, but that’s as far as 
Ill go.” 


Father Hull climbed into his little runabout, im- 
maculate as his own trim person, and took the wheel. 
His fox terrier sprang to the seat beside him, and they 
were off. Off on one of his “voyages of discovery,” 
as one of his few intimates called these Sunday after- 
noon trips. 

The interval between his one o’clock Sunday break- 
fast and six o’clock dinner the priest devoted to these 
“spiritual and corporal works of mercy” which are 
recommended to all of us, but which we are prone to 
put off upon the other fellow. With Father Hull, 
these included looking up the stray sheep of his flock, 
searching for the “ought-to-be’ Catholic who had 
recently moved to the town or its neighborhood, 
calling upon the foreigners—recent immigrants unable 
to speak English, and delighted beyond words to 
hear their own language on the lips of the priest. 
Languages were Father Hull’s special hobby. Edu- 
cated in Rome, he was at home in Italian. Polish he 
had taught himself after his ordination. 

It was the old people whom he liked best to visit; 
for whom he had an especially warm corner in his 
heart. In his infrequent visits to his home city, the 
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word would get around, “Father Leo’s in town!” 
When all the old folks, from Mother Paula, who had 
taught him in the grades, to some inmates of the Old 
Folks’ Home, would besiege him with messages. 

It was no unusual thing for people outside his own 
parish who had heard of his outstanding kindliness 
and helpfulness, to come to Father Hull for advice in 
their troubles—troubles, the knowledge of which he 
could share with no one. But afterward, if he could 
walk over to “The Knoll,” the handsome home of the 
Gilmores, for a smoke and a chat with the head of 
the house, Tom’s cheerful optimism and humorous 
philosophy would dispel any gloom that remained 
from these interviews with the burdened ones. 

Gilmore, who, by the way, headed the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society as well as the Merion Trust Com- 
pany, often accompanied the priest on these Sunday 
afternoon trips; but this day the latter went alone. 

This was not to be a long trip. Indeed, Father 
Hull stopped only a few squares from his own home 
—at the residence of Dr. Moffett. The two were 
good friends. Nothing pleased the doctor better than 
to bring up a knotty point of Scripture and ask, 
“Now, Father, how do you explain that?” And when 
the other had a bad cold, or his “liver fell down on 
the job” and he called on his friend for relief from 
his distress—unless other patients were waiting, the 
two would talk until interrupted. 

Dr. Moffett was sitting on the porch, alone. In- 
deed, he looked rather lonely, Father Hull thought; 
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but this might have been because of the great size of 
the verandah, and all the empty chairs standing 
about. The Moffett house was very large with its 
three stories and Mansard roof; a product of the 
early Sixties. 

“Glad to see you, Father—come up,” the doctor 
invited. “I’ve something I want to ask you,” he 
began, with his usual cocksureness on these occa- 
sions. 

“Very well; but I’m going to ask you one first,” 
Father Hull countered. “And not to keep you in 
suspense, Doctor, it’s this: I understand it’s your 
intention to send Vincent to Bayard Prep in Septem- 
ber. Is this correct?” Without any intention of 
making it so, the priest’s terse statement and subse- 
quent question were in the nature of a challenge. 
Dr. Moffett stiffened slightly. 

“Yes, I intend to send him to Bayard—why?” he 
questioned. 

Father Hull was silent a moment. Then—‘“Maybe 
you'll say it’s none of my business, Doctor; but | 
can’t help feeling greatly disappointed,” he confessed. 
“Vincent has been one of my boys so long that the 
thought of losing him goes against the grain.” 

“You'd have to lose him sometime. He’s getting 
to be a big boy, and I feel that he needs discipline of 
men teachers. Our friend Gilmore feels the same 
way about his boy. Dan goes away in September, 


too.’ 
“Yes: but Dan is going to continue at a Catholic 
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school. If Vincent goes to Bayard, I’m afraid I shall 
lose touch with him altogether.” 

“Nonsense!” the doctor said a bit gruffly. “You'll 
see him often. He'll be home in the vacations, and 
on many week-ends. Bayard is not so far away.” 

“Yes, but even at that, there'll be an immense 
difference. It will make a big difference to him, 
too, going among strangers, where he doesn’t know a 
soul.” 

Dr. Moffett pounced upon this argument—the 
weakness of which was apparent even to the one offer- 
ing it; but it would do for a starter. 

“Pshaw! We all had to do that—and the boy is 
no baby. Come to the point, Father: Bring on your 
real argument.” 

“All right, I will. But first, I want you to point 
out to me the advantages of cutting the boy off from 
his friends. Why not let him keep on with the boys 
he knows? Dan Gilmore and Paul Sweeney are 
going to La Salle—in preparation for the Catholic 
University at Washington. And you know that both 
these boys are fine chaps—like Vince himself.” 
Dr. Moffett nodded an assent. ‘These boys are his 
friends. What guarantee have we that he will make 
new friends as good as these?” Father Hull asked. 

“As to that, we will have to trust to his judgment. 
To his good sense—and decency. You know one can 
usually tell from the first meeting with them what 
a man—or a woman—is.” 

“Not always, by any means!” 
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“Oh, not always, of course. But if the first im- 
pression prove deceptive, why, that settles that... . 
Try again.” 

“Very good logic—for you and me, Doctor; but for 
a young boy, who knows nothing of the world——” 

“That’s just the trouble. Vincent has had no 
experience of the world—brought up by women as 
he has been. Good women, | grant you—none better! 
But now he’s going to get out among men—and he'll 
learn.” 

“He will, indeed!” said the priest sententiously. 
Moffett gave him a quick look. They smoked a 
while in silence. 

“Where's this place you say young Gilmore’s going 
to?” the host asked. 

“La Salle.” 

“T’ve heard of it. At Providence, isn’t it? What 
is it a feeder for?” 

“For the Catholic University—and others.” 

“Oh! The Catholic University. Is Dan going to 
be a priest, then?” 

Father Hull smiled. “Not that I know of. That 
doesn’t necessarily follow, by any means.” 

“No? That’s good. With all deference to you, 
Father, I shouldn’t want a son of mine to be a priest. 
Life is hard enough at the best, without giving up the 
best things in it—a wife and a family.” 

“Isn’t that a bit dogmatic?” the priest asked. 
“There might be question as to what are the ‘best 
things,’ you know.” 
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“Not in my mind,” the doctor asserted. “Anyway, 
I would not want a son of mine to be a priest.” 

“Don’t let it worry you,” Father Hull smiled again. 
“IT don’t think there’s any danger.” 

Moffett cleared his throat. “Just what do you 
mean by that, Father?” he asked. 

“Just this: Vince is a good boy. But in the mak- 
ing of a priest, you can’t put your finger on a lad and 
say ‘You're destined for the Church’ and proceed to 
ordain him. No; he must have what we call a 
‘vocation’—a real desire as well as a special aptitude 
for the priesthood. And Vince, I feel sure, has 
neither the one nor the other. . . . Why, he wants to 
be a doctor—didn’t you know that?” 

The father’s face showed his relief. “We've never 
talked much about it. I shouldn’t want him to think 
he was being—forced. But as I said before, any- 
thing but a priest—with all due respect to you.” 

“T understand. But, Dr. Moffett, you do want 
your son to be a Catholic? In deference to his 
mother’s wishes.” 

“You said it—‘in deference to his mother’s wishes.’ 
As you know, Father Hull, religion, so-called, means 
very little tome. My code is, ‘Do right—live right’ 
—the rest doesn’t count.” 

“... Dr. Moffett,’ Father Hull said gently, “from 
the viewpoint of your wife’s life—and death—can 
you say that religion doesn’t count?” 

The doctor studied the tips of his fingers. . 
“No sweeter nature ever existed than hers!” he as- 
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serted. “But Laura Moffett would have been like 
that if she had been born into an Indian tribe in 
an Arizona cafion. Religion had nothing to do 
with it.” 

“That is your opinion,” said the priest gravely. 
“But I, who was her spiritual director, know that 
you are wrong. I ask you to go back and recall the 
last moments she spent on earth. . . . Do you re- 
member? ... You do. Then let me ask you one 
question: You are a physician; doubtless you have 
seen many persons die. Did you ever see an ir- 
religious one die as your wife died?” 

Moffett’s face was a study as he paused before 
answering. . . . “No, I never did,” he said slowly. 
“It was as if Heaven opened before her eyes.” 

“It’s my belief that it did,’ Father Hull said rever- 
ently. “She was older than I, of course, but she 
always seemed to me much younger. It was as if she 
had always kept her spiritual childhood—happy and 
trusting and thankful. She said tomeonce: ‘Father 
if there’s one precept I do observe, it’s this—‘Let 
your prayers be mingled with thanksgiving.” I do; 
I’m thankful every day and every hour for all the 
blessings God has given me.’”” He would have liked 
to add what she had added about “My good hus- 
band!” But the priest was possessed of a nice tact- 
fulness—a reticence which held him back from doing 
this. He went on—— 

“Here is the point I wish to make, Dr. Moffett: 
You sent Vincent to the Sisters’ school because it 
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was his mother’s wish. Do you think she would 
want him to break off now, at this most critical time 
of his life, and make a complete change? To go 
where he would forget—if he did not indeed unlearn 
—all that he has learned there?” 

“You don’t understand,” the doctor replied with 
unusual patience. “It was an agreement of years’ 
standing that the boy should be taught by the nuns 
during his elementary years. That meant until he 
had finished the grammar grades; you had no high 
school here then. She doubtless knew that early im- 
pressions are lasting, and she thought that, after 
seven or eight years, the tenets of his religion would 
have so impressed themselves upon him that he would 
never forget them. That with this foundation the 
boy would be prepared to withstand any adverse 
influences that he might meet.” 

Father Hull smiled ruefully. “Oh, Dr. Moffett— 
a child of fourteen!” 

“I am giving you his mother’s views.” 

The priest leaned forward in his eagerness. . . 
“His mother’s hopes!’ he said almost with vehe- 
mence. “Confess, Dr. Moffett, that this concession 
of your wife’s was in the nature of a compromise. 
She knew your leaning toward the schools where you 
had studied—we all know it—and she would not 
balk plans that meant so much to you. I haven't 
a doubt that she hoped with all her heart that when 
the time came for Vince to make the change, you 
would feel differently. For is it imaginable that a 
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wish so dear to her—her son’s full education—auto- 
matically would cease to be just as soon as he had 
finished grammar school?” 

A silence that was vibrant followed this question. 
Dr. Moffett broke it. “I am a man of few words, 
Father,” he said with an attempt at lightness that 
was touching, in view of his very evident emotion. 
The point of his jaw formed a sharp angle; the veins 
on his forehead were swollen. “I want to ask you 
a question—which | know you will answer truthfully. 
As you say, having been my wife’s spiritual adviser, 
you knew her well. Is it your firm belief that she 
would wish Vincent to continue at a—a religious 
school?” 

“T am sure of it! Iam sure that if at this moment 
anything could mar the happiness of Heaven for 
her, it would be the thought—the fear—that the 
boy might be placed in a school where his faith 
would be endangered.” 

The click of the gate latch caused both men to 
start. Someone was coming up the broad, brown- 
stone steps. Father Hull rose, to make way for the 
newcomer, and as he paused for a parting word, 
Dr. Moffett said, “Tell Vince it’s La Salle—if that’s 
what he wants.” 


CHAPTER All 
A FAREWELL DINNER 


Tue Gilmore doorbell rang sharply; little Pate 
ran to answer it. “I bet it’s Vince!” she called over 
her shoulder. And so it was. The two came in with 
their arms about each other—rather, with Pate’s fat 
hand grasping his jacket as high up as she could 
reach. This after the usual bit of by-play at the 
door. It was a time-worn trick, but one that to Pate 
never grew stale—for Vince to stand out of sight; 
then, when she put out her head to see who was 
there, he would jump out at her, scaring her delight- 
fully. 

“I’m awful glad you came, Vince!” she lost no time 
in telling him—and speaking in the plain English she 
had spoken almost from her cradle. “’Cause Rose- 
mary’s made fudge, and she says we can’t have any 
till it gets good and cold. But now that there’s com- 
pany, she’ll have to bring it out.” 

“Oh, goody!” Vince exclaimed, as the “Fry,” the 
father’s name for his youngsters all lumped together, 
greeted him jovially. “It isn’t the common, every- 
day kind, is it, Pate?” he sniffed the air eagerly. 
“No, sir—it’s the kind Rosemary makes when she 
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knows I’m coming—with nuts, and marshmallows 
’n’everything. J know.” 

“Remarkable how smart some folks are,’ Rose- 
mary laughed at him. “But this is the time you get 
left, Mr. Moffett—it’s just the ‘common, everyday 
kind.’ It’s Nancy that makes the kind with all the 
fixin’s.” Nancy was eleven—the next “step” below 
Rosemary. Two boys still younger, and little “Pate” 
made up the family. 

Vince sat down with Pate on his lap. There was 
something unusual about him—an accentuated alert- 
ness. His eyes were shining. 

“What’s up, Vince?” Dan asked the question. 
“Guess number one—you beat Sherry Nolan at 
tennis.” 

“You’ve got another guess coming.... But I 
can’t wait, folks—I must tell you—Dad says I can go 
to La Salle, too!” 

“No! You don’t mean it! You're joking!” were 
some of the comments, to which the elders contrib- 
uted. Then— “How did it happenr How did 
your father come to change his mind?” 

“Search me. All I know is, yesterday afternoon, 
I met Father Hull just coming from our house. He 
grabbed my hand for a second, and said— “Boy! 
Your father told me to tell you it’s La Salle for yours 
—if that’s what you want!’ And afterward, Dad 
himself told me so. Sara said that the two had been 
talking for an hour before that.” 

“Vince,” Pate looked up at him earnestly, “who 
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is La Salle—that your daddy said was yours?” 

“Oh, a girl down in Providence,” he winked at the 
others over her head. 

“Well, she’d just better stay down in Prov’dence. 
I’m your girl—ain’t |?” she asked truculently. 

“Sure you are, Pate!” 

“Don’t believe him, sister—La Salle is the name of 
the school Vince and I are going to,’ Dan reassured 
her. Dan was very literal. 

Pate turned accusing eyes upon the visitor. “Shame 
on you, Vince Moffett, to tell a naughty story!” said 
she. “I’m going to tell Sara King on you!” 

“Huh! I’m not afraid of Sara King,” he bluffed. 

“Well, you better had be, ’cause she might tell 
your daddy, and you know he’s an awful grouch.” 

“Patience Gilmore!” chorused the shocked family. 
“Who’s telling a ‘naughty story’ now?” the mother 
demanded. 

“We-l-l,” hedged Pate, a little bit frightened, “I 
guess he is when Vince is late to dinner, and things 
like that—’cause I heard Sara tell mother not to let 
him stay late, when he comes here.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Vince. “Then maybe I’d 
better be going, Pate.” 

Pate snuggled closer. “Oh, no!” she protested. 
“My daddy says it’s never late in this house before 
midnight. He says he can’t get folks to go to bed, 
and he can’t get ’em up!” 

“I think you’ll be getting to bed very soon, young 
lady. Don’t you know it isn’t polite to repeat what 
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you hear people sayP You'll have to stay out of the 
room after this when callers come,’ the mother 
threatened. 

“. .. CallersP’’ Pate pondered the word. “I 
want to stay out when callers come. They just sit 
and smile, and drink tea. But Sara King isn’t a 
‘caller—when Mother’s busy in the kitchen, Sara 
comes right out there and talks.” 

“Listen to that! anyone would think Sara was an 
inveterate gossip—while the fact is, she never talks 
about anybody,” Mrs. Gilmore protested. 

“Oh!” the little pitcher opened her mouth to speak, 
but at a signal from the mother, Rosemary took her 
from Vince’s arms, and carried her off upstairs. 

“Good night, everybody!” she called back to them 
a bit solemnly, but making no objections to going. 
She knew it wouldn’t do any good. But grown folks 
were funny! What did children have tongues for, 
if they weren’t s’posed to talk? 


Mrs. Gilmore gave a little dinner party for the two 
boys—a small affair, to which only the Moffetts, 
father and son, Sara King and Father Hull were 
invited. 

‘Do you suppose the doctor’ll come?” Mrs. Gil- 
more asked her spouse. ‘You know he has no time, 
literally or figuratively, for festivities. But I really 
think he might strain a point on an occasion like 
this.” 

“I think he’ll come, with Vince. If he doesn’t, he 
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can go hang,” Tom replied. “I'll not ask him 
again.” 

“You didn’t ask him this time,” his wife reminded 
him. “And I took pains to assure him that it was 
entirely informal, just a family affair (the two fami- 
lies, that is) with no one else except Father Hull. So 
I have a ‘hunch,’ as the boys say, that the doctor will 
grace the occasion with his presence.” 

Mrs. Gilmore’s “hunch” proved correct. Dr. 
Moffett came, a few minutes before the appointed 
time, bringing the other members of his household. 
“So I can sit before your log fire and smoke with 
Tom for a brief space,” he told his hostess smilingly. 

Afterward, gathered about the table, all standing, 
Father Hull said a brief grace. When they were 
seated, little Pate, who, upon her promise of good 
behavior, was allowed to be present, turned to the 
doctor. “It’s your turn now, Dr. Moffett,” she said, 
nodding at him encouragingly. 

“My turn to do what, little Pate?’ he smiled at 
her. The child was a great favorite with both the 
professionals, and knowing this, was quite at her 
ease, feeling that a “good time” was in prospect. 

“Your turn to say grace. Mother said you'd 
‘grace the ’casion, and I want to hear how you 
Say it.” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad. Why didn’t you tell 
me sooner, before Father Hull got ahead of me?” the 
doctor asked gravely. “Now we'll have to wait for 
another ’casion.” 
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The meal was a merry one, the men doing most of 
the talking, the others being content to listen. All 
except little Pate, who would have liked very much 
to contribute to the conversation, but was suppressed 
by a tyrannical mother. 

Vince’s eyes opened in surprise as his father 
laughed and joked. This seemed a different father 
from the one he knew. Indeed, Dr. Moffett was ex- 
erting himself to be agreeable, and his efforts were 
highly successful. His friends had not known that 
he could so expand. 

When the coffee was served, Mrs. Gilmore said, 
“Now, children, we'll run away, and let the gentle- 
men smoke and talk for a few minutes.” But the 
doctor recalled her. Mrs. Gilmore was one of the 
leading spirits in the “Vacation for Poor Mothers 
and Babies’ Association,” and he wished to ask her 
some questions. 

Little Pate, holding to her mother’s hand, stayed 
too. Father Hull put out an inviting hand to the 
child, but the doctor, who was nearer, reached over 
and swept her to his own knee, where she settled 
herself with an effect of permanence. She waited 
politely until there was a lull in the conversation, 
when she remarked pleasantly, 

“I’m awful glad you came, Dr. Moffett. Mother 
was afraid you wouldn’t, but Daddy thought you 
would. He said if you didn’t, you could go hang. 
Hang what, Dr. Moffett?’ 

Tom gave his wife a despairing look: Why 
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hadn’t she sent that young one out with the others? 
But the doctor said, “Why, hang myself, I fancy.” 

“.. Oo-o-o! . . . No, I guess he didn’t mean 
that. 

“T want to tell you—Mother’s so glad you're going 
to let Vince go away to school with our Dan—only 
she can’t for the life of her see how you came to 
do it.” 

This time, in pity, the doctor did not try to stop 
the mother, who, with crimson cheeks, hustled the 
youngster out, enjoining Rosemary to “Keep her 
with you! That child is positively dangerous!” 
she laughed, returning. “I suppose it serves us right, 
for speculating about our neighbors’ concerns. Be- 
ing human, I’ll not apologize for what we all do— 
only it zs awkward to have our little gossipy sins 
dragged out into the light.” 

“But I’ll stand to my guns, Dr. Moffett. I did 
wonder how you came to do it.” 

“What’s this—‘Lives and Confessions’? All right 
—I’m willing to contribute my quota,’ Moffett de- 
clared. Then— “Query: How did I come to do 
itr... To tell the truth, Mrs. Gilmore, the credit— 
if credit there be—belongs entirely to your pastor. 
He is responsible for my change of plan regarding 
Vincent,—which I hope is for the best,’ he remarked, 
growing serious. “The padre here should have been 
a lawyer. If his powers of persuasion along his 
chosen lines are as great as those he exhibited in this 
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instance, I shall expect to hear of a great accession of 
converts to Holy Trinity Church.” 

Only Tom Gilmore would have taken the plunge 
he did. His wife held her breath as she heard him 
say, “How about sampling his logic for yourself, 
Doc? If you'd head the list, it would be a great 
advertisement for us,” he asserted. 

Moffett colored slightly; but he answered in kind: 
“The hundredth sheep, eh? Seriously, though, and 
leaving me out of it, I think you Catholics are lax 
in the matter of seeking converts. I know Father 
Hull here goes into the highways and byways, bring- 
ing in the lame and the halt and the blind—but what 
about the Pharisees? If as you claim you have the 
unadulterated truth, why not make greater effort to 
spread it? In England, for example, they’re putting 
it all over you with their— What is it they call the 
movement? You know what I mean, Father—they 
hold outdoor meetings in the parks a 

“The Lay Apostolate,” Father Hull replied. 

“That’s it! Why can’t you do something like that 
herer™ 

“We are. But the movement is only in its infancy. 
Of course, there are plenty of regular lecturers——” 

“Regular lecturers don’t count! Who attends 
lectures in these days of the musical revue and the 
movies? People want to be amused. To give them 
instruction, you have to hold their noses and force it 
down them. . . . I tell you, the outdoor speaker is 
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the one who gets results. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world to draw a crowd, outdoors. Then, if a man 
is a good talker, he can hold his crowd. Eloquence 
is the thing—eloquence and forcefulness. If he have 
these, the crowd is with him as long as he chooses 
to hold it.” 

“You're quite right, Doctor; we recognize the situ- 
ation fully. It’s only because of the dearth of 
trained men that we are not pushing this work. 
‘The laborers are few.’ But our universities are tak- 
ing up the matter, and it will be only a few years 
before it will be adequately handled.” 

“Not that it’s anything to me, one way or an- 
other,” Moffett explained. “Religion has never 
meant much to me. When I was a boy, my grand- 
mother had me baptized in the Episcopal Church, 
but that was as far as it ever went. My father’s 
people were Baptists, my mother’s nominally Epis- 
copalian—neither one being of the dyed-in-the-wool 
stripe. 

“Whether they couldn’t agree, whether they 
thought it the best way or merely the easiest way, I 
can't tell you; but they agreed to let me do as I 
pleased so far as religion went. I was never forced, 
nor even encouraged, to go to church or Sunday 
school. It was impressed upon me, however, that 
when I should have outgrown my childhood, and ac- 
quired a modicum of judgment, I was to investigate 
the various creeds, and choose from among them the 
one that best suited me.” 
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“And did your” Father Hull asked. 

“Bless you, no. At seventeen, my mother had 
long been dead, and my father was not a church 
member. Once he did bring up the subject, remind- 
ing me of the old agreement—but in a half-hearted 
way, as if it were something he was either afraid or 
ashamed to stress. 

“A great pity!” was Father Hull’s comment. 

“That’s according to how you look at it. Natu- 
rally, in the face of his own indifference, my father’s 
words made no impression on me. 

“At the University, of course there was ‘Chapel,’ 
but attendance at it was entirely optional; so I never 
did attend unless something of interest was going on. 

“Hello!” as the clock struck eight— “My office 
hour. I was holding the boards so effectively that I 


really hate to leave. ... No, no—I really must 
go... . The others needn’t hurry, but I must be 
off. . . . I’ve just this to say—” thus he recurred to a 


subject that held for him more interest than he real- 
ized—“‘if there zs anything to religion, you people 
are on the right track:—-Catch ’em young, and keep 
‘em in the leash just as long as you can.” 


CHAPTER IV 
TOO LATE 


JUNE again—a second June. As Dr. Moffett had 
predicted, the years had simply flown away, and the 
boys were at home again, their “prep” days over. 

The two years had not made much apparent 
change in them; both had grown taller and broader 
of shoulder—were more like young men than big 
boys—but that was about all. Dan, always tall and 
slim and “sandy,” seemed to have grown “more so,” 
as Pate remarked. Another characteristic had also 
been accentuated: Always rather quiet and thought- 
ful, this vacation found young Gilmore “more so.” 
The boy was engaged in making the most momen- 
tous decision of his life. He wanted to be a priest, 
but did not know how the idea would strike his 
parents. 

To be sure, the matter had come up in times past, 
notably after Father Hull had given one of his talks 
on “Vocations.” All priest, on no subject was he 
more eloquent than on this, when he would plead 
with the parents not to be niggardly with God; so 
to train up their young sons and daughters that later 
some of them would don the uniform of Christ, and, 


leaving all things, would follow Him. 
34 
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This Dan Gilmore wished to do. What he did not 
guess was that his secret was no longer a secret; his 
mother’s eyes had discovered it. 

Vincent Moffett was quite unlike his chum in 
many respects. Of medium height and _ athletic 
build, he was not as handsome as he had been when 
a little lad; but he had an exceedingly well shaped 
head, and there was something about the way he 
carried himself—a certain fine poise—that was dis- 
tinguishing. He had lost the somewhat repressed 
air that his father’s sternness had engendered; his 
quick smile was more often in evidence, and was 
tinged with humor. He had his father’s wit, only 
less caustic. His fine gray eyes were his best feature, 
although there was an imperiousness in their glance 
which led his boy companions to say, “ ‘Doc’ Moffett 
wants what he wants when he wants it.” 

Vince did not want to be a priest: “Nothing do- 
ing in that line,’ he would have told you, with a 
decisive shake of his head. No; he was going to be 
a doctor, like all the Moffetts. 

Dr. Moffett was not the only one who did not wish 
to see his son a priest. This other was Rosemary 
Gilmore. Rosemary was fifteen now, and her blue- 
black hair and violet eyes seemed to Vince at this 
latest homecoming quite the most striking combina- 
tion he had seen. The eyes inclined to droop a little; 
the lovely mouth, when not engaged in its usual oc- 
cupation of smiling, was also inclined to droop a 
trifle, giving an air of sweet pensiveness to her face. 
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Rosemary’s complexion was not of the milk-and- 
roses variety; there was an indescribable quality— 
a sort of warm underglow like that at the heart of a 
peach—gleaming through its velvety texture. 

Vince could not have told whether it was her face 
or her voice that most thrilled him. Her speaking 
voice had a soft, rich quality seldom found in one so 
young; it usually comes with maturer years. And 
when she sang (she was the soprano soloist in the 
children’s choir) the boy felt sure that an angel 
could produce no sweeter strains! She played pretty 
well too, reading readily at sight; and Vince never 
failed to bring her some new songs, which they would 
sing together to Rosemary’s accompaniment. 

On the evening of the day when Dan had “‘declared 
his intentions” to an interested family, Rosemary 
startled him by saying: “I’m glad you’re not going 
to be a priest, Vince.” The two students had been 
talking over their plans, sitting around the fireplace 
in the Gilmores’ living room. It was a rainy, chilly 
evening in early July. The season had been most 
unseasonable, summer coming in with a rush in early 
May, only to give way to wind and rain and chill in 
late June and early July. The fire was most agree- 
able, lending itself to coziness and confidences, as an 
easterly storm lashed the windows. 

Vince looked up quickly as Rosemary made the 
assertion. “Are you, Rosyposy?” he questioned 
softly. He was sitting beside her on the piano bench 
which he had drawn up in front of the fire. The two 
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were toasting marshmallows. “Why are you glad?” 

“Because I’d be bored stiff with two seminarians 
around. I had a taste of it just before you boys 
came home. A cousin of ours and his chum, who are 
to be ordained next year, were hiking home from 
Washington, and stopped off here. We couldn't 
even call them by their first names. I couldn’t say 
‘Cousin,’ nor ‘Mister,’ but Brother. Brother James, 
and Brother Fabian—which are not their names at 
all. They were Dominicans—all dressed up in white 
—and went around like a couple of tall ghosts : 

“Don’t you believe her, Vince—they were nice,” 
little Pate defended them. ‘They sent me a lot of 
post cards afterwards.” 

“Oh, they were ‘nice’ all right. It was their ‘nice- 
ness’ that got you.” 

Dan threw up protesting hands. “Hear, hear! Is 
this our champeen English scholar?” he exclaimed. 

“Well, it’s so. They made you feel : 

“They made one feel’’—slily. 

“Oh, you make me feel tired, Dan Gilmore! But 
it’s the truth. I shouldn’t want two seminarians 
around all vacation time. And two priests would be 
worse yet. But now, Vince will act as a counter- 
balance.” 

“Some look ahead, sister—eight years. Or is it 
seven that’ll see you through, Vince?” Dan asked. 
“Anyhow, you won’t see much of either of us after 
that—not enough to get on your nerves. Vince’ll be 
off in New York or Boston, giving the old fellows the 
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latest tips in medico-surgery—and I'll probably be 
running a mission in Arizona = 

“Speak for yourself, brother!” Vince interrupted. 
“T expect to be right here in Merion. Dad’ll be get- 
ing on, and needing an assistant by that time.” 

A chuckle caused the youngsters to look around to 
where Tom Gilmore was sitting. His gray mus- 
tache was stretched across his face. 

“Tl tell Doc he and I’d better be making our 
wills; decrepit old chaps, with one foot in the 
grave % 

“Who has ‘one foot in the grave’?” little Pate de- 
manded, running to her father and putting a protect- 
ing arm about him. Lifting her to his knee, the 
father put a question that he had been on the point 
of asking more than once: 

“Vince, | haven’t heard you say where you are 
expecting to go in September?” 

The quick color darkened the boy’s face, as he felt 
all eyes upon him. “I know you haven’t, Mr. Gil- 
more,’ he said quickly, “because I don’t know my- 
self. Dad hasn’t said, and I haven’t asked him— 
yet.” 

“Time you were knowing something about it, isn’t 
itr’ Tom asked quietly. He never liked to “butt 
in,’ as he would have told you; but this seemed to 
be an occasion when the word in season was due. It 
was an unheard of thing that a boy who was due to 
enter college in September did not know the first of 
July which college it was to be. But he did not have 
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to search for a reason for this. He knew Dr. Mof- 
fett’s leaning toward Hargreave, his Alma Mater— 
and he also knew from Dan that Vince wished to go 
with him to Washington. The elder Gilmores had 
talked the matter over together, and Tom had put 
his finger on the crux of the situation when he said, 
“Those two are afraid of each other. It used to be 
that Vince stood in awe of his father—as he still 
does. But now the father is shy of the son as well. 
Vince knows his father wants him to go to Hargreave, 
and the father knows Vince wants to go to the Catho- 
lic University. So, dreading a clash, neither one has 
brought the matter up. But it can’t go on like this 
much longer. In fairness to the boy, he should know 
where he’s going. I’ll speak to Vince when I get a 
chance.” 

“Why not speak to the doctor?” his wife asked. 

“No, I'll speak to Vince. It’s his job, and he’s got 
to tackle it. He’s not a child any longer. The time 
has come for him to speak up for himself—to stand 
up for his rights. The boy probably doesn’t realize 
it, but it’s a crucial time of his life. He must meet 
it himself; then, even if he’s defeated, he’ll have made 
the fight. Father Hull feels as I do about it, but he 
hasn’t said anything either—waiting for the boy to 
make the move without any prodding. He'll be 
home tonight from Conference. Maybe if I give 
Vince a little ‘steer,’ he'll get busy, and have the 
thing settled before the padre gets home.”’ 

Mr. Gilmore’s remark to Vince that he had not 
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heard him say where he was going in September, was 
a result of this talk. 

“I suppose it is time I was knowing something 
about it—and I’m going to know very soon,” Vince 
said with an air of decision that made his audience 
feel that there was nothing more to be said. 

The last marshmallow had been toasted; Rose- 
mary declared that her face was burning up, so Vince 
moved the bench back to its place, and began turning 
over the music. “Got anything new, Rosemary?” 
he asked. 

“Here’s something pretty, but it’s too hard for 
Rosemary—she’s been saving it for you,” Nancy in- 
formed him. “Think you can play it, Vince?” 

“Mighty doubtful, if Rosemary can’t, but I’ll try 
it,” he said, and began playing. He played well, but 
this was a difficult piece, and required all his atten- 
tion. And Rosemary was quite as absorbed as he, 
watching him. 

Yes, she was glad Vince was not going to be a 
priest. And this for more and other reasons than 
she had given him. ... Wasn’t he a dear? The 
crisp ripples of his hair that defied the heroic ironing- 
out process, or whatever it was that they used—the 
boys. The broad shoulders and straight back—the 
firm white hands 

Rosemary looked at her own well-cared-for hands, 
and recalled the grimy members of other days, when 
she had played marbles with Dan and Vince, and 
obeyed the stern command of “Knuckle down!” 
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What a tomboy she was! One of the boys would 
have to tie her long braids in a knot to keep them 
out of the dirt when she leaned over to shoot. She 
wondered if Vince remembered how she used to ape 
the two, and clamor to join them in every proposed 
“stunt.” 

If he did—and even if he didn’t—there was the 
present damaging fact that she was just a kid—just 
a junior in High—and the town was full of scrump- 
tious big girls, young ladies, any one of a dozen of 
whom seemed tickled to death when “Doc” Moffett 
paid them any attention. But so far as she knew— 
and she was pretty observing when occasion offered 
—he didn’t care a snap for any of them. (Rosemary 
thrilled at the thought.) He’d take the “bunch” 
into “The Greek’s” and treat them to sundaes, or fill 
up the car and take them for a spin out along the 
new boulevard; but there was “no particular one,’ 
she reflected happily. 


All the way home that evening, Tom Gilmore’s 
words, ““I haven’t heard you say where you are going 
in September, Vince,” kept recurring to the boy, and 
he tingled at each recurrence. What a preposterous 
state of affairs it was—that he was afraid to speak 
to his own father on so momentous a matter—and 
that his father should have given him no least inkling 
of his intentions. 

But things shouldn’t go on like this any longer. 
This very evening unless his father were detained too 
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late (the doctor always looked in at the hospital the 
last thing—and sometimes there was an accident case, 
or what not) Vince would say very casually, “Dad, 
Dan has sent in his application to Washington— 
Catholic University, you know—and I think it’s time 
I was sending in mine.” That would be all that was 
necessary. Either his father would acquiesce grace- 
fully, as if the thing were definitely settled, or else 
there would be “something doing,’ he told him- 
self grimly. He wasn’t going to give up without a 
struggle. Vince fancied he knew all the arguments 
his father would advance in favor of Hargreave, 
and he had his answers prepared categorically. And 
he felt that these would convince any reasonable 
being. 

He hated the thought of a squabble with his father, 
who was working very hard that summer; there was 
an unusual amount of sickness, that kept the doctors 
busy. And in spite of his rather curt manner and 
his habit of plain speaking, Dr. Moffett had the larg- 
est practice in town. Sara complained that some 
days he ate little or nothing. If a hurry call came in 
the midst of a meal, he would jump up and rush off 
heedless of her protests. 

The thrifty soul of Frieda, the cook, revolted 
against such a waste of good food. “Ach! Himmel!” 
she would exclaim upon removing his plate. “Der 
Herr Doktor he vaste enough to feed two-t’ree 
hongry kinder in mein arm’ Deutchland!” 

No complaints were heard about the doctor’s son 
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wasting food, however. Vince would come in 
“starved,” from the baseball field or the river. 

“Some dinner, I’ll tell the world!” he would ex- 
claim, after a hasty survey of the table. “And what 
is there for dessert? Pineapple ice cream! You 
made that, Sara, J’l] bet a hat. When I get through 
college, and settle down in my own home—in case | 
don’t come back and locate here with Dad—you’'re 
going to keep house for me, old Sara. So keep an 
eye out for someone else to look after Dad.” 

“Reallye” Sara would drawl. “What’s the matter 
with your getting a wife to look after your Now 
that the girls are so strong for domestic science and 
all the other fads. Although, I must say, this is the 
best of the lot.” 

“True for you, Sara!” Vince mocked. “Maybe I’d 
better let you pick one out for me, when I’m ready.” 

“Nothing would please me better!’ Sara declared. 
“If I thought you were half good enough for her, I’d 
recommend little Rosemary Gilmore. There’s a girl 
for you!” 

This was what Vince had been angling for. But 
—‘‘Rosemary Gilmore! Why, she’s nothing but a 
kid,” he declared, and blushed. 

“Page Mr. Methuselah!” scoffed Sara. ‘‘ “When | 
get through college,” she mimicked. “And he 
hasn’t been inside the college door yet. Do you 
know where you’re going?” she asked so suddenly as 
to make Vince almost jump. This was on the night 
he had decided to speak to his father. 
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“No; do you?” he asked eagerly. “Has Dad said 
anything to you about it?” 

“No. Naturally he would have spoken to you 
first.” 

“It’s mighty strange he doesn’t say something 
about it. He treats me like a four-year-old. People 
asking me what my plans are, and I| having to tell 
them I haven’t any ed 

“But what is it you want to do? Have you told 
your father what you want to do?” Sara asked with 
concern. 

“No, we haven’t talked about it at all. But Dad 
must have known that I want to keep right along as 
I’m doing; that I want to go to Washington with 
Dan and the other fellows.” 

“How can he know, Vince, when you’ve never told 
him? Your father isn’t a mind reader, you know. 
As well say he thinks you know what his plans for 
you are ‘3 

“Huh! So I do—and that’s why I’ve kept quiet. 
I’m afraid to beard the lion—and that’s the truth. 
But I’m going to do it—I’m going to do it this very 
evening, and have it settled one way or the other,” 
Vince said with a quiet determination that pleased 
his friend immensely. 

“That’s the talk!” she said briskly. “I’ll be—” 
Sara was going to say she’d be praying for him; but 
—“] don’t think youngsters like to think they’re be- 
ing prayed for; they think they can paddle their own 
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canoe without any outside interference,’ was her 
conclusion. 


Father Hull was away on his vacation, which he 
was taking early, in order to allow his assistant to 
go on a camping trip in the North Woods with some 
other young priests. 

It was the night after young Moffett’s talk with 
Sara King, following his visit to the Gilmores. 
Vince had not seen his father, to ask about going to 
Washington in September, the doctor having been 
called on a case out in the country, and detained until 
after the household had gone to bed. But the boy’s 
resolution had not flagged—he would speak to his 
father tonight, when he came in to dinner. 

As the priest approached his home town after two 
weeks’ absence, his thoughts were of his people. 
While he knew that no momentous happenings had 
taken place, there was always something doing, even 
in a small parish. He smiled to himself, wondering 
what Mrs. Murphy, his housekeeper would have to 
tell him, as she waited on the table that evening. 
Mrs. Murphy, having known the priest from his 
babyhood almost, was a privileged character. 

Straying from one to another of his people, Father 
Hull’s thoughts settled upon the Moffetts, father and 
son. The priest had been scarcely less concerned 
about Vince’s prospects than the boy himself. But 
in the present contingency, he felt sure that there 
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was little or nothing that he could do. He had 
pleaded the boy’s cause when he was a boy, but now 
the time had come when he must speak and act for 
himself. Before going away, he had urged upon 
Vince the necessity of talking things over with his 
father—and it was quite possible that this had been 
done, and that he was worrying needlessly. Yes, it 
was inconceivable that the matter was not settled be- 
fore this. 

As he stepped from the train that Saturday eve- 
ning, to his surprise Father Hull found Tom Gilmore 
waiting for him at the station. “How did you know 
what train | was coming on?” he asked, smiling his 
appreciation. 

“| didn’t know; I was here to meet the 6.48, too. 
. . . We've got to get out of here, Father,” he said, 
drawing him through the crowd, and almost pushing 
him into the waiting car. He had waved aside one 
or two men who would have spoken to the priest. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Father Hull asked 
sharply. “What has happened?” 

“Moffett’s had an attack of some kind, and they 
think he’s dying. He may be gone already, the wife 
tells me. Sara ’phoned for her, and she went over 
right away, of course.” 

“Dr. Moffett—dying?” cried Father Hull. “Tom, 
you can’t mean it! ... Dr. Moffett! Why, he’s 
one of the ones we think of as going on indefinitely. 
Why, the town can’t spare him. The new hospi- 
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tal—” He was talking as if to himself, when Gil- 
more interrupted: 

“I’m afraid it’ll have to. I guess he’s at the end 
of his rope. Poor Vince is distracted. He said his 
father spoke your name once, when he revived a little 
—Burchard and Deakyne are with the doctor—that’s 
why I came for you. . . . Ah, you little devil!” as he 
swerved to avoid an urchin racing across the street. 
The machine skidded, and the men held their breath 
for a moment. “Talk about reckless drivers—and 
of course the woods are full of them!” said Tom 
wrathily; “but if they’d cage up a few of those young 
toughs who try to see how near they can let the car 
come, and get away with it ig 

“You say they want me—that the doctor spoke of 
mer’ Father Hull said eagerly. “But I don’t see— 
I don’t know what I could do, Tom. You know the 
doctor’s leanings, which have not been in the direc- 
tion of a priest.” 

“T know; but if he asked for you—— 

“You said he just mentioned my name,” Father 
Hull reminded him. 

“Yes, but when a man is in his extremity, he 
doesn’t mention anybody or anything he isn’t inter- 
ested in. He may want to speak about Vince... . 
Well, here we are,” as they drew up to the house, all 
alight except the doctor’s office, which was ominously 
dark. “Shall I come in? I might be needed. Of 
course I’ll not go to his room——” 


”? 
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“Come in, certainly,” said Father Hull as he 
stepped from the car. He had a vague feeling of 
revolt against Tom’s speaking of Moffett as if he 
were already beyond hope, already out of the 
reckoning. 

Mrs. Gilmore, who had been watching for him, 
opened the door and let the two men in. Her hus- 
band disappeared behind the draperies of the library 
door; the priest followed her to an upper room, where, 
attended by two physicians with whom he had so 
often consulted, lay the dying man. A white uni- 
formed nurse hovered over the bed, at the foot of 
which Vince was kneeling, his face buried in the cov- 
erlet. His father had been brought in little more 
than an hour before. Vince had not asked—nor now 
would ever ask—the question he had been nerving 
himself up to. 

Sara King, who had been standing in the back- 
ground, now came forward. Laying her hand on the 
motionless one on the counterpane 

“Doctor,” said the clear voice, the voice that for 
years had been more familiar to him than any other, 
“Doctor, Father Hull is here. You know you spoke 
of him. .. . Father Hull, Doctor,’ she said again. 
Vince lifted blurred eyes from the bed, and scanned 
his father’s face. 

The sick man stirred, turned his head uneasily on 
the pillow, and muttered unintelligibly. Father Hull 
glanced from one to the other of the physicians. 
Burchard shook his head slightly over the head of 
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the boy. The priest did not need this negative to 
tell him that there was no hope for his friend. He 
had seen too many persons die not to recognize the 
fact that dissolution was at hand. 

Drawing near, he laid his cool hand on the doctor’s 
forehead, upon which the moisture was gathering. 
“Doctor Moffett, can you hear me?” he asked. “This 
is Father Hull.’”’ With his other hand he clasped 
the cold fingers of the sick man—which tightened 
convulsively over his own. Encouraged, the priest 
went on, “Doctor Moffett, you are a very sick man— 
you will soon meet your God. We all are sinners—”’ 
he paused, surprised to find the dying man’s eyes 
open, and gazing up at him. ‘We all have offended 
the good God Who made us—the merciful God, Who 
asks only that we are sorry. 

“Say after me if you can, ‘Oh, my God, I am heart- 
ily sorry for having offended Thee—’ He said the 
words slowly and distinctly—and listened tensely for 
a response. 

The pale lips moved; the priest, his ear held close, 
sensed the words—the merest breath—“God ... 
Sorty 5 25.5 

Father Hull knelt down. “Let us say the Prayers 
for the Dying,” he said, and kneeling beside Vince 
at the bedside, began the solemn invocation. 

Doctor Moffett’s hand began groping feebly. 
Vince caught it to his breast, sobbing. Once more 
his father opened his eyes . . . “Vince—my—boy!” 
he managed to say. 
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“Yes, Dad—what is it?” Vince faltered. “Do you 
want something? What can I do—tell me!” 

The doctor with a supreme effort, lifted his head 
an inch or two from the pillow. . . . “Get—my will!” 
he said distinctly—and was dead. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WILL 


THE funeral over, the few relatives of Dr. Moffett 
gathered in the library for the reading of his will. 
The group consisted of Vincent, the doctor’s two 
brothers and their wives, Norris, the attorney, Sara 
and Father Hull—who had accompanied the broken- 
hearted boy home from the cemetery, and been in- 
vited to stay. 

The will which had been made years before, 
shortly after the death of Mrs. Moffett, was brief. 
With the exception of a legacy to the local hospital, 
which had been the doctor’s pet institution, and a 
few thousand dollars to Sara King, “Who has been 
to me as a dutiful daughter,” his entire estate, which 
was not very large, consisting of some realty and a 
large block of mining stock, was left to “My dear son, 
Vincent Carroll Moffett,” under the combined guard- 
ianship of his two uncles. 

It was further provided that “my said son, Vincent, 
shall attend the local parochial school until his gradu- 
ation therefrom. He will then matriculate at Bayard 
Preparatory School, and upon finishing there shall 
enter Hargreave University, remaining there until his 
studies are completed. It is my hope and wish that 
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he become a physician, following in the footsteps of 
so many of his forbears; but this I leave to his own 
judgment, when the time comes for him to decide.” 

Vince had half risen from his chair at the mention 
of Hargreave, but he did not interrupt the reading. 
When it was ended, however, he turned eagerly to 
his uncles, or rather to the older one whom he liked, 
and who, he felt, liked him. The other was a silent, 
taciturn individual, not unlike his dead brother. 
Vince had always stood rather in awe of him. 

“But, Uncle Jeffrey, I’m sure my father had 
changed his mind about my schooling since that was 
written,’ Vince said earnestly. “You know he let me 
go to La Salle instead of Bayard, and once—some 
time ago—when | told him I'd like to enter the Catho- 
lic University, he said he’d ‘think about it.’ And you 
knew my father well enough to know that if he was 
against a thing, he would not even consider it. 
Didn’t your” he demanded. 

“No-o, I don’t think he would,” Jeffrey Moffett ad- 
mitted, but with some hesitation. The boy’s vehe- 
mence was somewhat disturbing. “Had he said any- 
thing about it recently?” he asked. 

“I had not mentioned it to him. I was going to 
the very night he died. You remember, Sara,” turn- 
ing to her. “I told you I was going to speak to him 
that very night.” 

The brothers looked at Sara, who nodded. 

“You put it off too long,” remarked Frederick 
Moffett coldly. 
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“But, Uncle Fred, I feel sure my father changed 
his mind,” Vince insisted. ‘When he was dying, he 
looked up at me and said ‘My will!’ He said it 
with his last breath, and I know that that was what 
he meant—he knew I didn’t want to go to Hargreave, 
and he wanted to let me go where | did want to go!” 
Vince controlled his voice with difficulty; tears were 
standing in his eyes. 

A silence followed. Jeffrey Moffett broke it by 
saying, not unkindly, “We don’t know that this was 
what he meant, boy. Your father had a high regard 
for the traditions of his family. I cannot conceive 
of his wishing you to study anywhere except at Har- 
greave, his own Alma Mater.” 

“He wanted me to be a doctor, that was the main 
thing,” Vince asserted. 

“All this is merely a waste of breath,” Frederick 
Moffett cut in. “Our opinions and our wishes count 
for nothing in the face of this document. A will—a 
man’s wishes set down in black and white as his last 
will and testament—is a serious matter, and it stands. 
Not that I wish to set myself up as an arbiter. Ask 
Mr. Norris here. He is a lawyer—let us have his 
opinion.” 

Mr. Norris spoke without hesitation: “The will has 
precedence—we must abide by it,” was his pronounce- 
ment. “Of course, wills have been broken—after 
legal proceedings; but they may not be disregarded 
at pleasure. 

“And the breaking of a will presupposes one of 
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several things: Either the testator was of unsound 
mind, or he was unduly influenced——” 

Vince got to his feet. ‘‘No, no!” he said, shocked 
at the thought of a contest on any such grounds. 
“My father knew what he was doing—and no one 
influenced him. I feel sure it wasn’t what he would 
have done at the last, if he’d had time to make a 
change; but I’ll stand by it!” He went over to a 
window and stood looking out for a minute, then 
left the room. 

Father Hull rose as the boy left. It was no place 
for him; the very air was antagonistic. As he turned 
to say good-bye, Jeffrey Moffett remarked, “I am 
afraid you’re disappointed at the way things are turn- 
ing out, Father Hull, but you must see for yourself—” 
he paused, in some embarrassment. 

“Yes, | am free to admit my disappointment,” the 
priest confessed. “I see your point of view, of course; 
but at the same time, Mr. Moffett, a man’s will is 
something more than a ‘scrap of paper.’ It is sup- 
posed to embody the testator’s wishes. As Vincent 
says, his father had taken the matter of his further 
schooling under consideration. He was a reasonable 
man, your brother, and he loved his son. At the last 
moment, he looked up at him, and said, “‘Vincent— 
my boy! And then, as if realizing the importance of 
it, he said distinctly, ‘My will!’ That was the end. 
He had time for no more. But it seems to me that 
this a 

“Proves nothing,” Frederick Moffett broke in. 
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“My brother may have had—probably did have— 
something quite distinct from the matter of the boy’s 
schooling in view.” 

“As to that, I do not presume to say,” the priest 
observed. “But it is my firm belief that in that last 
moment, Doctor Moffett saw things in their true 
light. He remembered what was his boy’s dearest 
wish, and would have granted it.” 

“A matter of opinion, merely,” was the lawyer’s 
comment; he was tired of the controversy, and 
showed it plainly. 

“There are other changes our brother might have 
wished to make,” Jeffrey reminded his hearers. “The 
Emergency Hospital is now self-sustaining, | believe. 
He might have wished to withdraw the endowment 
legacy.” 

“This is the point I wish to make,” Father Hull 
said gently. Naturally a shy man, he was hating the 
necessity that forced him thus to intrude in another's 
affairs; but aside from him, Vince had no champion, 
and he would not desert him while there was the 
faintest chance of winning. So— “This is the point 
I wish to make,” he told them. “Putting aside all 
thought of financial matters, for which | care nothing, 
the fact remains that this boy wishes to choose the 
University he will attend. His father was at least 
not unwilling that he should do so. And since there 
is no good reason to the contrary, why may he not 
do so? It is not as if it would work injustice to any- 
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“But you see, Father Hull,” Jeffrey began placa- 
tively, “we— The lawyer, muttering under his 
breath, reached for his hat; but determined to have 
his say out, Vince’s champion went on——— 

“T am afraid, gentlemen, that you will think me 
very garrulous, while I am really a man of few words. 
One minute more, and | shall have done. After this 
will was made—several years after—realizing that 
its provisions ran contrary to the wishes of his dead 
wife, who desired her son to have a complete educa- 
tion, both religious and secular, Dr. Moffett did not 
say, ‘This matter has been provided for in my will— 
I cannot change it.’ No; he allowed Vincent to 
choose his school then—and he would do the same 
thing now if he were here.” 

“All very nice and plausible!” the lawyer conceded. 
“But a will is a will—and this will stands.” 

Father Hull turned a glance on the elder Moffett 
brother, who was nodding affirmation of the lawyer’s 
statement. He looked about the room. The two 
Wives were regarding him coldly. He was one against 
five, and “the law” was on their side. 


When he had gone—Sara went to the door with 
him 

“He said he was ‘a man of few words, 
marked, with a humorously lifted eyebrow. 

“He’s a straight hitter—knows what he wants, and 
goes after it,” was Jeffrey’s opinion. 
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Norris re- 
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“But he won’t get it—not here,’ Frederick de- 
clared. “Pretty cool nerve, I'll say, facing us like 
that. He'd doubtless like to make the boy a priest 
like himself; but I guess he knows now that there’s 
nothing doing in that line.” 

“It’s quite natural Vincent should want to go with 
his chum. That young Gilmore seems a manly 
chap,” Jeffrey championed his nephew. He felt a bit 
sorry for the boy, but had no intention of “letting the 
Romanists get hold of him.” 

“Rot! Youngsters of that age drop chums and 
make new ones without turning a hair,” Frederick 
asserted. “Of course Vincent’ll be lonely for a week, 
maybe, after the doors of Hargreave close upon him. 
After that, he'll be right in the swim, and you couldn't 
drag him out of it with a shark hook. We Moffetts,” 
he told the lawyer, “have been Hargreave men for 
four generations—Vincent will make the fifth. 
There’s a tradition to be upheld here. This boy’s 
great, great grandfather was one of the founders of 
Hargreave; his father’s and grandfather’s names are 
on the honor rolls, and on the intercollegiate trophies. 
And we want his name to be on them, too.” 

“Hear, hear!” from the lawyer. 

“Oh, well,” the easy-going Jeffrey contributed, “I 
really wish things were different—that Vincent had 
not set his heart on going to this Catholic University. 
And I would have been glad to oblige this priest, if 
it had been anything else that he wanted. I rather 
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took to him; and he seems quite deeply interested in 
Vincent. But, as Frederick says, this is a family 
affair. 

“Hello! The ladies have left us. I fancy it’s 
about dinner time. You'll dine with us, Mr. Norris? 
. . . That will be fine.” 


CHAPTER VI 
CHANGES 


ONE of the provisions of Dr. Moffett’s will was that 
a brother should occupy his house, rent free, in order 
to keep a home for Vincent in his vacations and 
holidays. This arrangement was to obtain until the 
boy’s majority, when he would be at liberty to make 
his own plans regarding his house and his household. 
Sara King was to continue in her present position, 
if it suited her to do so. 

The Moffett home was a very desirable residence, 
one of the finest in Merion; consequently, its late 
owner’s wishes regarding it were promptly made 
effective. For Jeffrey Moffett, a rich man living in 
a mid-Western state, the place had no allurements. 
But Frederick, a struggling Merion merchant, jumped 
at the opportunity of living rent-free in the hand- 
some dwelling, and moved in promptly—his wife and 
himself assuming full control. So full, indeed, that 
Vince was glad when the time came for him to leave 
for college—any college. 

Sara King, who had been to all intents a daughter 
of the house, and later its mistress in a way, found 
her position therein suddenly become very irksome. 


In the doctor’s time, besides supervising the house, she 
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had been “in the office,” where she helped in many 
Wways—assistant, nurse, accountant. There was al- 
ways a good cook and a waitress, or in time-honored 
New England parlance, a “second girl.” A laundress 
came in by the day, and other helpers as they were 
needed. 

Now, the waitress was discharged, the cook becom- 
ing the “maid,” a maid-of-all-work. Frieda, declin- 
ing to be thus deposed, promptly “gave notice,” to 
be succeeded by a number of incompetents, one after 
another—Sara throwing herself into the breach in 
the maid-less intervals. 

Naturally, Sara did not take kindly to this new 
order of things. It went against the grain to take 
orders where she had been accustomed to giving them. 
But Sara was something of a philosopher: the thought 
of her “giving notice,’ would change her frown to a 
humorous little smile. 

“IT like to cook—when I don’t have to!—and it 
won't hurt me. And I’ll be keeping at least a sort of 
home for the boy, who would have next to none at 
all if I should go away.” Thus to her friend, Mrs. 
Gilmore, Sara outlined her reasons for staying on at 
the Moffett house. 

Vince was not so quiescent. The first evening that 
he came in and found Sara putting the dinner on the 
table—“What’s up?” he asked. “You look about 
cooked! Where’s Maggie?” 

“Maggie has joined the procession. She left just 
after luncheon.” 
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“Huh! ‘Procession’ is good. But you're a simp, 
to get up a big dinner on a hot day like this. Why 
not have a salad, and ice cream and things like that?” 

A voice from the living room answered: “Because, 
my dear boy, your uncle likes a good dinner at the 
end of a long, tiresome day.” So his aunt enlightened 
him. Vince’s look of disgust was comical to Sara, 
who answered it with, 

“Suppose you keep cool this hot day. Don’t you 
worry, Vince,’ she whispered. “ “Old Sara’s’ quite 
able to look out for herself.” 

At the table, the conversation was principally be- 
tween Vince and Sara; the elder Moffetts applying 
themselves almost exclusively to the business of eat- 
ing—in somewhat surly fashion, the boy thought. 
The fact was, they did not like the idea of Sara’s 
coming to the table with them. A servant! So they 
looked upon her under the new conditions. But Sara 
quietly drew the line there. She would not forego a 
right that had always been hers. 

Vince waited to see what would happen when it 
came time to change the plates. . . . His aunt sat 
quite unmoved, her clasped and beringed fingers rest- 
ing upon the table edge, while Sara went out to the 
kitchen. Vince jumped up and carried out his own 
dishes, dropping and breaking a little plate in his 
angry impetuosity. In spite of the “accident,” the 
little incident quite warmed the girl’s heart. 

She was so noncommittal—waving him away with 
a pie-knife when he put a fierce, whispered question 
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—that Vince determined to take the matter up with 
his aunt, privately. She, however, forestalled him. 
Sara had gone out with a couple of books under her 
arm, presumably to the public library. The door had 
hardly closed upon her when Mrs. Moffett turned to 
her nephew: 

“Vincent,” she began ponderously, “I wish to speak 
to you on a matter of importance.” 

“Shoot—I mean I’m listening, Aunt Julia.” 

“And I hardly know how to begin,” she went on, 
suddenly embarrassed by a hostility that was rather 
obvious. 

“Is it about SaraP If it is, I have something to 
say myself,’ Vince informed her evenly. 

Mrs. Moffett looked him over, appraisingly. He 
seemed quite edgy, but as she reflected, the balance of 
power was in her hands. She might as well come to 
conclusions with this lofty youngster now as any ~ 
time. “What I want to say is this, Vincent: Your 
poor mother dying when you were so young, and 
leaving you in charge of this woman, you quite natur- 
ally came to look upon Sara in a different light from 
the true one. In short, you forgot, or lost sight of 
the fact that she is only a servant.” 

“You’re mistaken there. I did not forget it—I 
never knew it!” Vince asserted. 

“Really, | suppose you didn’t, you were so young! 
And that is where your father made a great mistake. 
He should have sent you away to a good school. 
There are many good schools where motherless chil- 
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dren are taken and trained by persons of experience, 
and of refinement—who leave their imprint on the 
youthful minds committed to their care,’ she said so 
smugly that Vince felt like laughing. “Refinement,” 
indeed! 

“That’s about what my father did, Aunt Julia— 
only it was a home instead of a school that he kept me 
in. I’m glad he had a heart, and didn’t send me 
away! I had my home, and Sara to look after me. 
And if anyone ever took a mother’s place to a lonely 
kid, she did it.” 

“Oh, I know she’s good hearted, and took good 
care of you. Any decent human being would have 
done the same. But the fact remains—a servant is 
not a proper person to bring up a child.” 

Vince was quick tempered. Even in his cradle 
days he had been subject to fits of passion that actu- 
ally frightened his young mother, and left her weak- 
kneed and trembling. The father found these baby 
rages rather amusing. “Why, you're as excited as he 
is. Don’t be foolish,” he would tell her. “He'll get 
over it. Babies pick up all sorts of little bad habits, 
but if you pay no attention to them, they forget them 
just as quickly. Don’t worry about the child—he’ll 
be all right.” 

This particular habit Vince did not drop, unfortu- 
nately. But its manifestations became less and less 
frequent as time went on and he grew up. This was 
one of the unfortunate occasions. 

“TI tell you again, Sara is not a servant! And what 
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is more, I’ll not have her treated as one,” Vince de- 
clared, his face white with anger. ‘“‘Where’s the cook? 
Have you dismissed her? Do you intend that to- 
night’s arrangement is to be permanent—that Sara is 
to do the work of the house?” 

“Oh, not all of it, of course. | always attend to 
a great many of the household duties myself. As 
you know, it was your father’s wish that she should 
continue to hold her position here q 

“Yes, the position of an equal. Sara managed the 
house as my mother would have done. She helped 
my father in his work m 

Mrs. Moffett pounced upon the weak spot in her 
nephew’s argument: ‘““That’s just the point!” she said 
quickly. “Sara filled a position that no longer exists. 
And if she is to live here and be paid—er—wages, 
she will be expected to give an equivalent. You must 
see, yourself, that this is fair.” 

“She can give an equivalent without going into 
the kitchen to cook and wash dishes—things she 
never had to do. My father and mother looked on 
Sara as their daughter—as my sister—and she’s not 
going to be treated any differently now!” he declared. 
He was on the point of adding that the “wages” paid 
to Sara did not come out of the pocket of her new 
“employer,” but refrained. 

“You must remember that Sara is not obliged to 
stay here—she is at liberty to leave any day she 
chooses,” Mrs. Moffett observed coldly; and Vince 
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had an instant conviction that his aunt would be 
pleased to have her go—to be rid of this woman who 
was supposed to be treated as an equal. 

This was indeed the fact. The new mistress of the 
house had no love for this “person,” who, as she com- 
plained to her husband, was “neither the one thing 
nor the other’—who calmly assumed the duties of 
the kitchen when occasion required it, and as calmly 
took her place in the family as a member of it. 

Now, when the discussion concerning her was at its 
height, Sara King walked in. As she entered the 
room—‘‘as if she owned it!” Mrs. Moffett thought 
resentfully—her quick eye took in the fact that some- 
thing was amiss. The sudden silence that fell upon 
the two would have shown her, even if Vince’s face did 
not. 

Of course Sara ignored the situation. She had a 
list of new books just placed upon the library shelves, 
and began reading it aloud interestedly. 

It was not until the next day that she found an 
opportunity to speak to Vince privately. “I judge 
you were taking up the cudgels in my behalf when | 
came in last evening. . . . Don’t do it, Vince—I’m 
fully capable of looking out for myself,” she told him, 
but gently; for even though deprecating his efforts in 
her behalf, she could not but be touched by them. 

“T’ll not have you slaving in that stifling kitchen!” 
he returned hotly. 

“It’s not a ‘stifling’ kitchen—and I’m not ‘slaving,’ 
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Sara assured him smilingly. “I don’t mind cooking; 
now that there’s so little to do in the house, it’s rather 
a relief from idleness than a hardship.” 

“Tell that to the Marines! You don’t have to put 
up with the rough stuff, Sara—J wouldn’t stay here 
ten minutes, the way they’re imposing on you!” 

“Does that mean that you’d rather I’d go away?” 
she asked quietly. 

“Now, why do you ask a fool question like that?” 
Vince demanded. “Am I in the habit of hinting 
around when | want anything? What I do want is 
that you’ll stand up for your rights, and not let these 
folks walk over you. I don’t know what Dad—I 
mean, I wish he’d been satisfied to have let you and 
me just go along together, instead of having them 
come here and turn the house into a—into a—cold 
storage plant,” he ended. 

“Your father wanted you to be with your own 
people—naturally. We mustn’t mind these little fric- 
tions that are bound to come until things adjust them- 
selves and settle down. And if you'll just remember 
that I’m quite able to take care of myself, it’ll help a 
lot.” 

“Yes, but what’s the good of being ‘able’ to take 
your own part if you won’t do it?” Vince wanted to 
know. 

“And what’s the good of your fussing, and keeping 
things stirred up? I want to stay here, Vince, just 
as long as you want to have me,” she told him. “And 
you can make it a lot easier for me—for us both— 
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by taking things as they come. It will be only a 
few years until you are of age, and can run your 
home to suit yourself.” 

“Only a few years—a few ages!” commented the 
boy of seventeen. 

“They'll be gone before you know it,” said the 
woman of twenty-nine. 

It would indeed be but a little while before Vincent 
Moffett would be of age, and his own master. Then 
another few years and he would have finished his 
education, and, as Sara fondly hoped, taken his place 
in his father’s home and begun following in his fa- 
ther’s footsteps. Sara had no wish to marry. It 
would be her happy lot to look after the new Dr. 
Moffett’s home and his family. She pictured Rose- 
mary Gilmore as heading this new establishment 
which, as time went on, would be filled with happy 
children—sturdy, warm-hearted boys like Vince, and 
Rosemary’s lovely daughters. 

It was for this consummation that Sara King was 
willing to go on as she was going, for a time. She 
was dealing in futures. 

On the other hand, should she leave the home now, 
ten to one Vince would not come back to it. He 
would spend his vacations where they would be a 
pleasure, not a penance; and she, Sara, would lose 
touch with him entirely. 

No, she would stay on, whatever the cost. 


CHAPTER VIF 
“THE BEST-LAID PLANS— 


Tuus do we plan for the boys and girls we love— 
and live to see our little houses on the sand swept 
away by the tides of time. 

Vincent Moffett’s first vacation from the big uni- 
versity that had been Alma Mater to generations of 
Moffetts, was afterwards one of Sara King’s dearest 
memories. He came alone; and even to her hungrily 
critical eye, seemed just the same boy who had gone 
away in September. 

Although laughing at her solicitude, Vince an- 
swered all her questions satisfactorily. Oh, yes, he 
had joined the Catholic Students’ Unit—had to, with 
such a chaplain as Father Thorpe. He was all right, 
though—the padre—bright as they made them! 
Some of the other fellows—quite a bunch, in fact— 
crowded in when they knew he was going to lecture. 

Yes, they had good times; didn’t study enough to 
hurt, of course. “Why, you wouldn’t want a fellow 
to hurt himself, would you, old Sara?” he twinkled 
at her. 

Yes, the eats were all right, too. Of course, in 
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wanted, provided he had the coin to pay for it. 

Why—y-e-s, some of the fellows drank, but they 
were mostly—well, they were not the real thing— 
just out for a good time. Rich men’s sons, mostly, 
who went to college because it was the thing to do. 
Kept their own cars, and all that. 

No, he—Vince—didn’t see very much of their 
doings. Most of them didn’t last long. Once the 
S.G. Board got after them—and then the Heads— 
they were fired in short order. 

No, he guessed she needn’t worry about him espe- 
cially. There were some things a fellow didn’t forget 
. .. His mother .. . Vince turned away abruptly 
after this brief reference to the one who had never 
lost her hold upon his boyish heart, but of whom he 
seldom spoke. 

In the first years after his mother’s death, remem- 
bering her had been his dearest pleasure, although a 
most poignant one. During the long dinner hour 
when, if his duties permitted, the doctor liked to 
linger at the table, a medical journal or the news- 
paper propped up before him, Vince would pass the 
time in imagining his mother sitting in her accus- 
tomed place, vacant since her death. While nothing 
had ever been said in reference to it, it was a source 
of gratification to the doctor that Sara had sufficient 
delicacy to keep her own seat at the table, leaving 
the one opposite him vacant. 

Vince loved to close his eyes and imagine her still 
there. He would remember all the little happenings 
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of the day and tell them to her. She had always 
been so interested in what interested him. 

But as time passed, dimming the picture as time 
does and must, gradually Rosemary Gilmore’s living 
face replaced the other; the mother had to make way 
for another as mothers, whether in Heaven or on 
earth, must do. 

It was when the two students, Vince and Dan, got 
together that tongues wagged, to the delectation of 
“the fry,’ not to mention the elders. There were the 
escapades that were all but discovered; the story of 
the braggart who was cured, drastically, but effectu- 
ally. How the frat came to the rescue of the chap 
who was working his way through, got sick, and fell 
down on the job. Of the various shows scheduled for 
the coming semester, and the parts they were to take 
in them. Of the fat prima donna, whose figure was 
not comparable to “her” voice. 

“What part do you take in the revue, Vince?” 
Rosemary asked interestedly. 

“What part do I take? Why, I cannot tell a lie, 
Rosemary—I fill a very important réle. I manipu- 
late the machinery that controls the drop curtain.” 

“You stop laughing at Vince!” little Pate rebuked 
them, herself climbing up into his lap. “Say, listen, 
Vince—that was a swell picture you sent our Rose- 
mary—the one with the little freshie cap on, and a 
basket on your arm. But I guess she’s ashamed of 
it—of the cap and basket, I mean, ’cause when any 
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of the girls are ’round, she hides it in the dresser 
drawer. Then when they’re gone, she takes it out, 
and sticks it in her mirror. Listen: Why don’t you 
send her one of the big kind, that she won’t have to 
hide away? A real one.” 

“Hides it away, does she? Seems to me, that’s 
sort of amean trick. . . . I'll tell you: I'll have one 
taken in my new Tuxedo. That'll be so handsome 
she won’t want to hide it,” Vince told the little girl, 
but his eyes were seeking those of Rosemary. 

“Good for you, Vince! Ill put that where the least 
observant eye can’t miss it,’ Rosemary told him. 

“Same as she did Sherry Nolan’s,’ Pate revealed. 
“She stood it on the mantel in the living room, where 
you could see it as soon as you came in the door.” 

“Where is it now, though? I don’t see it—any- 
where.” 

“Why, it isn’t there any more. One night when 
the girls came in after basket-ball practice, Rosemary 
set the hot cocoa-pot on the picture and spoilt it. | 
don’t know where it is now,” Pate explained. 

“You see, Vince, she didn’t set the hot cocoa-pot on 
your picture and spoil it,” Rosemary’s father ob- 
served. 

“How could I, when it was ’way upstairs?’ Rose- 
mary jaughed with them. “Not that I would think 
of doing it anyway, Vince, even if I did burn my fin- 
gers,” she assured him with exaggerated earnestness. 

“I’m not so sure!” he answered, unsmiling. 
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Pate, who was having the time of her life, turned to 
him with— “And what do you think, Vince? 
Rosemary 

“You hush up, you little pest!” the victim turned 
on her with flaming cheeks. ‘Mother, do you know 
what time it isP Let her go and tell Katie to put 
her to bed.” 

“IT will not go and tell Katie to put me to bed!” 
Pate said sturdily. But: “Trot along, sister,’ di- 
rected Mother Gilmore, and “sister,” recognizing an 
ultimatum, trotted. 


Vince took Rosemary to the Christmas dance, the 
big affair of the winter. She had hoped and ex- 
pected that he would; but it seemed to her that all 
the girls were angling for him. There were other 
boys (not to mention girls) home for the holidays, 
one or two of them rich men’s sons—another one or 
two handsomer (except in Rosemary’s eyes) than 
“Doc” Moffett. But for some reason he was the 
fashion, and that was that. 

And this favorite son, who could pick and choose 
where he would, had chosen her, little Rosemary Gil- 
more! It was most gratifying, most flattering, in- 
deed. The two were much together in the fortnight 
that followed. Now happily past the hobbledehoy 
period, Vince carried himself well. Evening clothes 
sat well upon him—he was not self-conscious. Ina 
word, he had found himself. 

The friendship between the boy and girl had quick- 
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ened and deepened. There was no lovemaking—no 
“mushiness” at all. (They were a few years in ad- 
vance of the unspeakable “‘petting parties.”) But 
Rosemary knew that Vince liked her better than any 
other girl, and Vince hoped that Rosemary cared 
more for him than for any other boy. He fully in- 
tended to make Rosemary his wife some day, but 
felt that it was too soon to speak to her of such a 
serious thing. He held to the gentlemanly notion 
that a declaration of love should be followed imme- 
diately by an offer of marriage; and so, although the 
temptation was very great, still the boy said no word 
of love. It was the softening and deepening of his 
voice at times when he spoke to her—the look in their 
young eyes at meeting—that told the sweet story, a 
story of which they fancied none but themselves had 
the least suspicion. 


It was when Vincent Moffett was twenty-one that 
the marks the changing years had made upon him 
began to show distinctly. He had improved greatly 
in looks, but still it was his remarkable carriage— 
the unconscious poise of his fine head with his sol- 
dierly erectness, that made people turn and look after 
him. He was a good talker in an age of chatterers. 
But—there was a certain lightness, a way of dis- 
missing serious things with a little laugh and a wave 
of the hand, that Father Hull and Tom Gilmore, talk- 
ing him over, came back to. 

“T don’t like it!” the priest admitted, with a quick 
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little shake of the head that denoted worriment. 
“Here he is, only twenty-one, and already the stamp 
of the cynic is on him. .. . And you know, Tom, 
if there’s one place more than another where a boy 
needs the grace of God to carry him through safely, 
it’s a medical school!” 

Tom puffed at his pipe a half minute before reply- 
ing. “Oh, well, I wouldn’t let it worry me, Father,” 
he said then. “It’s probably only a pose. There’s 
a certain period when a boy seems to think it’s the 
thing to sneer at anything that’s at all old fashioned 
—‘archaic,’ is a favorite word with them. We eld- 
ers—even your Reverence—” he swept the priest’s 
youthful figure and alert face with a smiling glance— 
“are looked upon as old fogies if we dare to poke a 
hole in some of the flimsy patchwork that’s labeled 
‘science.’ One of these self-elected big guns’ll make 
a pronouncement, and put it down in a textbook in 
black and white for the youngsters to study. It’s a 
new ‘discovery,’ and the students eat it up. A little 
later this discovery is thrown out, discarded entirely 
and a new theory advanced as the truth, and this too, 
the student absorbs——” 

“And the pity of it is,’ Father Hull broke in, “that 
while you’d expect these contradictions to start one 
on a search for the real truth, it merely unsettles and 
makes a skeptic of him.” 

“Well, you can’t blame them for falling for the 
bunk when their professors teach it. But you'll find 
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that boys like Vince, who’ve had a good foundation, 
nearly always get back to it, given time.” 

Again Father Hull took the negative: “I know 
that’s the popular supposition, but it doesn’t always 
work out that way, by any means. ... You say 
you think this new attitude of Vince’s is merely a 
pose. I don’t think so. The last thing I’d accuse 
the boy of is posing. No; I’m afraid, Tom, the 
poison is beginning to seep in.” 


“Doc” Moffett had come home in a fine new auto- 
mobile this time. He and “a bunch of the fellows” 
were going to spend a part of their vacation on a 
sight-seeing tour. The car was a high-priced affair, 
the first of its kind seen in Merion, as it happened, 
and the girls were already bidding for rides in it, 
when the sight-seeing trip would be over. 

An athlete of some note in collegiate circles, local 
sports took on a new impetus with young Moffett’s 
coming. The little old town was beginning to. wake 
up—was planning a country club, and was consider- 
ably stirred up over it. With his prestige in sports 
circles, Vince was hailed as the one who knew best 
how the field should be laid out. There was pro- 
fessional advice to be had, of course; but suggestions 
“right off the bat” were in order, and eagerly sought 
' by the younger set. 

Vince entered into the thing with enthusiasm. 
“The one thing I don’t enthuse much over is the golf 
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links feature,” he confided to the young Gilmores. 
“An old man’s game, golf, but I wouldn’t dare say 
so here, where they’re all set for it. They hold it as 
an absolute essential. Costs like the mischief, too, 
to get the ground in shape. But—if that’s what they 
want, why, it’s what they want. By the way a lot of 
them plan to motor over to Harbison Sunday, and 
inspect the links there. I want you folks to come in 
my car—you, Rosemary, and Dan and Nancy. I see 
the little girl is beginning to grow up—and youngsters 
like to be taken into things,” Vince said understand- 
ingly. 

Nancy was the Gilmore next younger than Rose- 
mary—a young lady of fifteen, who no longer liked 
to be classed with “the fry.” 

“All right. Nancy’ll be crazy about going. She'll 
think she’s quite grown up. And what time shall 
we startr It’s a good bit of a run out to Harbison, 
you know.” 

“Oh, we'll start early. There’s nothing like the 
early hours of a summer morning. At school, a 
bunch of us get out at the peep o’ day for a hike, 
or to go swimming. Wonder if we couldn’t get the 
old crowd here to try it. How about trying it your- 
self, Rosyposy?” 

“Nothing doing! I like my bed in the morning. 
But, listen, Vince, we'll have to get up early Sunday, 
so as to get to Mass,’’ Rosemary reminded him. 

Vince’s smile faded. ‘Why, as to that, we can run 
into the village—there’s a church in Harbison now, 
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isn’t there? There’s surely one at Salisbury, a few 
miles further on. We can go there.” 

“I suppose we could, provided we knew what time 
the Masses are—which we don’t. . . . And then, sup- 
pose we were playing. It would be awkward to break 
away. Better be on the safe side, | think.” This 
was Rosemary’s view. 

“Why, there’s no risk at all,” Vince said with a 
little shrug of impatience. “You'll find Mass in al- 
most every town at 10.30 or 11.” 

“Suit yourself,” Rosemary answered briefly. “J’m 
going to early Mass, here at home.” 

“And that’s that!” he laughed lightly. “Good lit- 
tle Rosyposy—she isn’t going to have anything on 
her conscience!” 

“Nothing so weighty as missing Sunday Mass, I’m 
not. You'd better come too, boy—the First is at 
half-past six.” 

“Half-past six!” 

“That’s what I said. And that isn’t the break of 
day by any means, the last of June,” she told him 
sturdily. 

“TI see your finish, Vincent, my boy!” he said in 
mock dismay. “I suppose old Dan has to be made a 
martyr of, toop” 

“Oh, it’s no hardship to Dan. At the C. U. crowds 
of the students—most of them, for all I know—go 
to Mass every day—and lots of them to daily Com- 
munion. Don’t they, Dan?” she appealed to her 
brother, who had come into the room. 
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“Yes, that’s their privilege,’ Dan answered briefly. 
Not knowing what had gone before, he had an idea 
that Rosemary was badgering Vince, and Dan did 
not like it. It was not Vince’s fault that he was not 
one of the “crowds” at the C. U. 

Next morning at half-past six, out of the corner of 
her eye Rosemary watched, and with an alert ear 
listened, for sight or sound of Vince. The Moffett 
pew was well up in front (it was still held by the fam- 
ily, Sara King looking to it). This morning the pew 
was empty, except for Sara, who liked to go to church 
before the heat of the day. 

Rosemary pulled herself together sharply... . 
“Of course he wouldn’t parade up the aisle at first 
Mass, where everybody takes the first seat that comes 
handy,” she told herself impatiently. “And Father 
Hull says the modern young man seems to feel en- 
tirely out of his element in any except the rear pews. 
...1 do hope Vince hasn’t formed that habit,’ 
so her thoughts ran on. “‘I’d certainly hate to see 
him kneeling on one knee, poised ready to fly be- 
fore the priest leaves the sanctuary. If he zs in that 
crowd!” 

The people were rising for the first Gospel; and 
Rosemary, chiding herself for her distractions, rose 
with them. 

Upon leaving the church, again the girl’s eyes 
swept the throng: “He'll be waiting for me out- 
side—” she told herself; but again disappointment 
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was hers. A disappointment the keenness of which 
was quite out of proportion to the occasion. “It’s 
just as he said—there’s always a church within reach 
when one has a car.” But the little hurt persisted, 
threaded through with a personal touch: “It 
wouldn’t have hurt him to come out—and then come 
back with us to breakfast, as he used to, sometimes, 
when he was a boy.” 

It was a most delightful morning, after a. night of 
fog. Hundreds of gossamer webs, delicate as fairy 
lacework and glistening with dewdrops, were sus- 
pended from trees and shrubbery, or spread upon the 
flat tops of the hedges. The sun, emerging from 
clouds, promised “a pretty day,” to quote little Pate 
—an ideal day for the proposed trip. 

A little after eight, a car stopped at the curb, and 
Vince came running in. “All ready, folkses?” he 
called out. “What—not finished breakfast yet? 
Now, I—’ He caught Mrs. Gilmore’s eye, and 
stopped. 

“These children have been to Mass, Vince,” she 
said quietly. The question, “Have you?” trembled 
on her lips. But Rose Gilmore was a woman of tact. 
Why ask an embarrassing—a superfluous—question?P 
Vincent’s lips curved in a way that had always made 
Rosemary want to throw something at him. Jt wasa 
smile seldom indulged in, fortunately, for it gave him 
a sort of sinister expression. 

“Quite right and proper,” was his comment. “But 
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how about Pate?” he asked, catching her up. “T’ll 
bet she hasn’t been. No, sir! I can see it in her 
eye. Pate and I are the backsliders.”’ 

“What’s a ‘backslider,’ Vince?” the little one asked, 
settling herself with a twining arm about his neck. 
It was nice to be classed with Vince, in whatever the 
category. 

The honk of a car outside told that the party was 
gathering. 

“Here’s where you get off, little Pate,” Vince said, 
setting her down. There was a scramble for scarfs 
and hats as Rosemary—and Nancy, who was indeed 
quite puffed up at being asked to go along—hurried 
out with the boys. The mother followed them to the 
door, the youngsters smiling and waving back at her 
as they drove off. 


It was noon when they returned, not quite so ex- 
uberant as when they went away. Rosemary was 
unusually quiet. She ate little dinner—a dinner 
made up of the good things Dan liked, and which 
Lottie, the cook, liked to provide for him. 

“A-h-h!” he exclaimed now, gloating over the fried 
chicken and waffles. “And did I not detect the in- 
triguing odor of strawberry shortcake?” sniffing in 
the direction of the kitchen. “Methought it so! 
I only hope I’ll have as good a cook as Lottie when 
I’m on my own and in my own parish——” 

““Parish’ nothing! You'll be an Oblate, and they 
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don’t have parishes,’ young Tom (one of “the fry” 
who also was “growing up”) reminded his brother. 

“There’s where you’re off: They do have parishes 
sometimes—and this is going to be one of the times,” 
Dan predicted. 

Everybody having been served, Mrs. Gilmore took 
time to ask the question that had been in her mind 
all morning; rather, it was more of a statement than 
a question: “i suppose Vince found a churchr”’ 

“He did not,” Nancy answered quickly. 

“He did not? Then he didn’t get to Mass at all?” 
the mother asked, her fork midway to her mouth. 

“No; you see, Mom, we got off the road—we had 
to detour, over a terrible road that nobody knew, and 
we got lost. We bumped along for ages” (Nancy 
spoke with the emphasis of young youthfulness), 
“and by the time we got to Salisbury, the people were 
just coming out of church.” 

“It wasn’t his fault, Mother,’ Dan defended his 
friend. “Vince tried hard enough to make it. It 
wasn’t his fault,” he repeated. 

“It was his fault,’ Mrs. Gilmore corrected quietly. 
“That thing is getting altogether too common—peo- 
ple ‘taking a chance,’ as they say, on getting to Mass 
on Sunday. Would they take a chance on getting a 
trainer Indeed they would not. That is important. 
I want to say right here,” she forestalled further ex- 
cuse for Vince, “I hope no child of mine will ever do 
a thing like that.” 
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“Well, Mother, your children didn’t,’ her husband 
reminded her. “Why take it out on them?” 

A chorus of, ““That’s so, Dad! Good for you, Dad! 
to stick up for us. Yes, Mother always jumps on a 
fellow with both feet!” greeted “Dad’s” palliative re- 
mark. 

“That’s quite enough from you,” their mother si- 
lenced them. “No, our own children didn’t do it,” 
she observed thoughtfully; “but aside from them, 
there’s no one I’d hate worse to see fall away than 
Laura Moffett’s boy—” her voice faltering slightly 
over the last words. 

“Good night! Mother—a fellow doesn’t ‘fall away’ 
because he misses Mass once by accident!’ Rich, the 
youngest boy, declared. 

“Most ‘accidents’ are avoidable; just remember 
that,’ said Mrs. Moffett. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TALKING THINGS OVER 


Like his friends in the home town, it is only in his 
vacations that we catch fleeting glimpses of Vincent 
Moffett. And the summer that saw his twenty-third 
birthday saw him at home for the first time in two 
years. He had spent the interval at one of the Ger- 
man universities, where he was taking a special course 
in surgery. The vacations he had spent in foreign 
travel. 

Even these two years following his majority— 
eventful years as they must have been—had not 
changed him much, apparently. He was the same 
unassuming, pleasant fellow, fond of a joke, at which 
he laughed the same hearty peal as of yore; head 
back, and his fine teeth showing. Some little man- 
nerisms had been dropped—one or two accentuated. 
He had conceived a deep affection for some of the 
German poets; liked to quote them, as well as to call 
attention to the beautiful imagery employed by them. 

This, and his enthusiasm for his chosen profession, 
which amounted almost to a passion, threatened to 
make “Doc” Moffett unpopular with his contempo- 


raries. It was only by sheer force of will that he kept 
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the two subjects in the background when talking. 
Given the slightest encouragement they were bound to 
emerge, and Vince was off on one or other of his 
hobbies. As it chanced, he had been home but a 
few days when, expatiating upon the glory of the 
medical profession, the student detected covert smiles 
being exchanged by two of his youthful auditors— 
which put a definite end to his spoutings. Vince shut 
up like aclam. Afterward, his sense of humor came 
to the fore, and he laughed—and blushed—at himself. 

“Maybe I did look like a darn prig,” he confessed 
to Dan Gilmore. “But anyhow—never again! I 
tried to open the eyes of a few of those lounge lizards 
to the big things that are being done in the world, 
and that they might have a part in if they only had 
the ambition to forge ahead. To think of fellows 
with college degrees taking up with clerkships, and 
going out as drummers! There’s Walt Townsend, 
and Sherry Nolan: either one would have made good 
in medicine—” He caught himself up, reddening. 
“Hanged if I don’t believe you’re laughing at me, 
too!” 

“IT was laughing to think what our friends would 
say to your labeling them,” Dan grinned. “Walt 
Townsend can sell a car every fifteen minutes or so 
—and Sheridan Nolan expects to fill Dad’s shoes in 
the bank some day, and hopes to take his place in the 
Gilmore family as well as in the Gilmore’s bank—or 
so at least I infer,” he amended. 

The color faded from Moffett’s face. . . . “Sweet 
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on Nancy? She is a mighty attractive girl,” he ven- 
tured. 

Dan gave him a quick look. . . . “Not that I know 
of, he isn’t,” he answered drily. 

“Then it’s Rosemary,” Vince said in one quick 
breath. “Is that what you mean—is it?” 

“T imagine that’s what Nolan means, but of course 
this is only a rank outsider’s guess. He’s a good 
fellow, Sherry. A bit of a plodder, but dependable. 
And he'll make his way.” 

“. . Look here, Dan—does all this mean that I’m 
out of it?” Vince demanded. “Don’t look so guile- 
less; you know what I mean—with Rosemary.” 

Dan looked him over coolly. .. . “I doubt if you 
yourself know what you mean,” he answered. “Two 
years is a long time, and brings many changes.” 

“So I perceive,’ Vince said nervously. “Little 
Pate seemed almost to have forgotten me—that was 
the first blow.” 

“No wonder. Two years is quite a ‘slice of life,’ at 
her age.” 

“But it wasn’t only Pate; the whole Gilmore family 
seemed to view me as a sort of ‘a pilgrim and a stran- 
ger. Your mother, and Rosemary. I didn’t think 
‘Mother’ Gilmore ever would turn me down!” 

“She wouldn’t,” Dan asserted simply. “It was the 
other way around. Oh, I know you were on the other 
side of the pond, but there were vacations. Your 
time was your own then. We thought you’d come 
home last summer.” 
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Vince lit a cigarette before answering. After a 
few puffs—‘‘T’ll tell you how it was, Dan—how it is,” 
he confided. “J don’t blame your folks for thinking 
me a piker, but the fact is, | have no home any more. 
Uncle Fred and Aunt Julia don’t begin to have the 
feeling for me that they have for those wretched little 
dogs of theirs. It’s like stepping into an ice house, 
every time I put my head inside my own door. 

“Then there’s Sara. Sara’s a brick—don’t lose 
sight of that! Think how she’s stayed on in that 
atmosphere all these years, just to keep a home for 
me, whenever I elected to come to it. I’d be a cad 
to criticise old Sara—and I’m not criticising her. 
She’s one of those who'd go through fire and water 
to do what she considers her duty—and in this in- 
stance, ‘duty’ leads her to ask some very personal 
questions. As—whether I made my Easter duty— 
‘whether | wear my scapular medal, and carry my 
indulgenced rosary, and so forth. 

“She reads the foreign despatches—when I’m 
abroad—as assiduously as she reads her prayer book, 
looking for news of me. When I was in Switzerland 
last summer, and that bad spill in the Alps occurred, 
she told me she couldn’t sleep nights until the victims 
had been found and identified, and made sure my 
name was not among those of the killed or wounded.” 

“You're an ungrateful cub, to find fault with that,” 
Dan told him. 

“Oh, I’m not! but that’s only asample. You know 
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the Heidelberg push are not angels by any means. 
There were a couple of big rumpuses among the 
students last year, and Sara wanted to know if I was 
mixed up in them! . . . Oh, she put it more diplo- 
matically than that, but—can you beat it?” Dan 
laughed with him. 

“The other day she was speaking of the Junior 
Holy Name, to which we used to belong—remember? 
—And remarked very casually, ‘But, of course, 
you've graduated into the regular society long before 
now. And I’m quite sure she thinks I ought to have 
attained to the ’steenth degree in the K. C.” 

“Well, as to that last, if not, why not?” Dan asked. 
“Nothing mollycoddlish about the Caseys—if that’s 
what you're afraid of.” 

“. .. 1 dropped out after going across,’ Vince 
shrugged. “There are some things that—well, that 
don’t mix, you know.” 

“Don’t tell me you’re a Knight of the Nighties!” 
Dan begged in mock alarm. “They don’t have them 
over there, though.” 

Vince stiffened a bit. “Let’s have this thing out, 
now that we've started,” he said. “Whatever I am, 
I’m no hypocrite—you know that. . . . I’m not what 
you call a ‘good Catholic’ any more. Not to mince 
matters, I’m afraid I’m what your good mother would 
call ‘fallen away.’ Religion doesn’t appeal to me, 
Dan—and I’ll not pretend to be what Iam not. You 
can do as you please about broadcasting this—to the 
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family, I mean. That is, unless you think it your 
duty to unmask a vilyun. . . . Only I hate to hurt 
your mother.” 

“It’s up to you to make any revelations you think 
necessary,’ Dan answered. “I think you’re a big 
fool, myself—supposing this isn’t a passing phase, at- 
tributable to Heidelberg’s influence. 

“But whatever it is, it doesn’t sit well on you, Vince 
—if you ask me.” 

“IT was afraid you'd take it this way,” Vince said 
quickly. “And to be quite frank, I wish things were 
different. 

“Rosemary, I suppose, won’t want to breathe the 
same air with me when she knows what I’ve told 
you—” this with an anxiously questioning glance at 
Rosemary’s brother, who thought: “Now we are get- 
ting down to hardpan.” 

Vince went on: “Do you remember my first vaca- 
tion from Hargreave? We all went on a Sunday 
morning trip, and I failed to make a church in time 
for Mass? (The rest of you had been.) She was 
distinctly peeved. You'd have thought I’d forged 
a check or something. ... And I’ve no reason 
to suppose that her views have changed?” he haz- 
arded. 

“No: I don’t think her ideas regarding a Catholic’s 
practice of his religion have changed,” Dan replied. 

Vince expelled an explosive breath. “Then that’s 
that,” said he, lifelessly. 

Dan took himself in hand. There was no sense 
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in being grouchy. The old friendship that had 
seemed a little hard to take up after what was prac- 
tically a lapse of a couple of years was reviving, and 
the two were coming to meet on the old footing. Dan 
was glad of this, on Vince’s account, as well as on 
his own. The poor chap, unlike himself, was so 
alone in the world... . 

Leaning forward, Dan grasped his friend’s shoul- 
der. ‘Vince, you’re on the wrong track,” he said, 
but kindly. “Don’t think I’m going to pull any of 
the ‘I am more holy than thou’ stuff. If I’d been 
up against such influences as you were— But, boy, 
you're dead wrong. Do you remember a book we 
read together the last year we were at La Saller 
Michael Williams’ ‘The High Romance.’ Williams 
was as you are now, practically, when he met with 
a bishop and was telling him some of his experiences 
and his views; and the bishop said, ‘What you need, 
young man, is to go to confession.’ . . . It’s the same 
way with you, Vince—that’s all you need to dispel the 
clouds that keep you from seeing things clearly.” 

Vince shook his head. “Let me make myself clear, 
Dan—I don’t think I shall ever go to confession 


again.” 
“Rot! That’s exactly what Williams told the 
bishop. . . . But he changed his mind—and you'll 


change yours. This is just a mood—a phase. We 
all have them, only we all don’t allow ourselves to be 
carried away by them. Buck up! and come back 
where you belong.” 
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“... And if I don’t? Will it mean the end of 
our friendship?” Vince asked, gloomy-eyed. 

“What do you take me for?” Dan turned on him 
with. He had a feeling that Vince had never needed 
his friendship as at that moment. 

“Thanks, old scout—I might have known I could 
depend on you. ... I only hope I can depend on 
Rosemary, too?” 

“As to that, Rosemary’ll have to speak for her- 
self. But I give you fair warning: If I know her, 
you'll have to come to your senses before she’ll have 
very much to do with you.” 

“IT mean to give her a chance to ‘speak for herself,’ 
Vince said determinedly. “I can’t believe she is 
Ce , 


“A fanaticr” Dan supplied smilingly, as he paused. 

“Don’t put words in my mouth,” Vince replied, 
also smiling. “I’ll find out how she feels about it, 
anyhow.” 


CHAPTER IX 
VINCENT ASKS A QUESTION 


In spite of the fact, which had become rather no- 
torious—especially among the young folks who had 
been his schoolmates at Holy Trinity—that “Doc” 
Moffett had not been seen in church since he came 
home; in spite, moreover, of her mother’s tacit dis- 
approval, Rosemary Gilmore was much in the com- 
pany of the young medical student. The optimistic 
Tom, confident that things would work themselves 
out all right, given time, had little to say, one way 
or other. It was his belief, as he had told Father 
Hull—and as, coincidentally, Dan had told Vince— 
the latter’s attitude was only a temporary phase, 
which would pass more quickly if unnoticed. There 
was good stuff in young Moffett, so he had always 
maintained; and having the utmost confidence in 
Rosemary who, he would have told you, was one of 
the best and sweetest girls on earth! her father felt 
that their association would bring the boy back ulti- 
mately. 

“Just let them alone for a while—say nothing!” 
was his counsel to his more impetuous wife, who 
therefore said “next to nothing,” as she would have 


told you. “Although I’m afraid we'll all live to re- 
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gret this cowardly policy of silence,’ was her opin- 
ion. 

Vince and Rosemary were returning from the ten- 
nis courts one August afternoon—the town courts 
where the young people met to play and gossip— 
not to say flirt; after which they would stroll off in 
pairs, to meet afterwards at “The Greek’s’” for a 
sundae—all time-honored customs of the place. 

“We'll stop at my house and leave the racquets— 
and what do you say to having Sara give us a cold 
drink? I get tired of the giggling and chattering— 
not to mention the chance of having to wait for a 
table at the Greek’s,’ Vince suggested. 

“I'd like it all right, only for your aunt, who al- 
ways regards me with a cold, disapproving eye. I 
don’t think she likes me,’ Rosemary told him. 

“Much it matters whether she does or not!” Vince 
assured her, pointedly. “Come to think of it, she 
isn’t there. Uncle Fred had to go to New York on 
business, and I heard her say she was going with 
him to do some shopping. They'll be gone a day or 
two. 

“There’s old Sara on the verandah now, beaming 
at us with her ‘Bless you, my children!’ look. There’s 
someone who likes you, Rosyposy. I’d like to tell 
you some of the things she’s said about you at various 
times—about you and me,” he smiled down at her. 

Rosemary smiled up at him. He seemed in dar- 
ingly good spirits. “Well, why can’t you tell me 
some of the nice things she says about me?” she asked 
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with equal daring. “You needn’t, though—stingy! 
—TI’ll ask her, and she’ll tell me herself.” 

Sara was leaning on the verandah rail, looking 
down on the two mortals she loved best in all the 
world. It did her heart good to see them together, 
and seeming so pleased to be together. To Sara, her 
boy was an Adonis—an Apollo—the personification 
of manly beauty and strength. Even to herself she 
would not admit that he had an imperfect feature. 
And as for Rosemary—enough said! There was 
nothing in Merion that could touch her. Swinging 
along beside Vince in her white middy and kilted 
flannel skirt, she was a picture of slender youthfulness 
and loveliness. 

“Aren’t you children roasted?” Sara asked, as they 
dropped into the nearest seats. “I think it’s a crime 
to play tennis on a hot day. Switch on that fan, 
Vince: sit over here on the settee, Rosemary, where 
you'll get the breeze from the electric. I'll go and 
make some iced lemonade.” 

“That’s the talk!’ Vince approved. “But Rose- 
mary isn’t going to have a complete monopoly of 
that breeze!’’ He seated himself beside her under the 
droning fan. 

“Sara looks as if someone had left her a fortune,” 
Rosemary observed. “Did you notice that smile? 
That’s for you—because you’re at home, and because 
she’ll have you all to herself, now, for a couple of 
days. Will the folks be away over Sunday?” 

“It is devoutly to be hoped! And speaking of hap- 
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piness, if my presence can confer bliss, yours, Miss 
Gilmore, should be complete—since you have me all 
to yourself at this moment,” he joked. 

“Speaking of egotism! . . . Do move over, Vince 
—you re hogging the breeze!” 

Vince moved over—and turned so he could face his 
companion. A little silence fell between them; Rose- 
mary ‘glanced up to find Vince all at once regarding 
her soberly. 

“Rosemary, I’ve been wanting to ask your advice 
about something that’s bothering me,” he began. 
“I’m going to make a change of some sort in the 
house here soon. The trouble is, I don’t know 
whether to just close it up, rent, or sell it.” 

“Oh!” cried Rosemary. “Why, Vince, I can’t 
think of your doing any of these things with your 
father’s house. What’s the reason? Why not keep 
on just as it is, with your folks and Sara in it?” 

“Because that’s all it is—a ‘house’-—not a home. 
It has never been a home since my father died. Two 
years ago | was free to terminate the agreement with 
my uncle and aunt—and I’m going to do it soon. 

“Now this is what I want you to tell me: Shall 
I take my father’s name plate off the door where it’s 
been for so many years, and shake the dust of Merion 
off my feet for good—or let the name, ‘Moffett 
M.D.,’ stand—come back here when I finish next 
year, and have the old house for our home—yours 
and mine? 

“What do you say, dearest?” he asked softly. 
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“You know I’ve loved you—and no one but you!— 
all my life. . . Rosemary, you love me, too—don’t 
you, sweetheart? You're not going to say No!” he 
asked in a panic as she did not answer. He would 
have taken her in his arms there behind the screen- 
ing vines, but she held him back. 

“Vince,” she said in a vehement whisper—the sud- 
denness of the thing had taken her breath—‘“How can 
Ir I can’t say anything with Sara coming right up 
. . . Here she is now,” as the clink of ice reached 
their ears. 

“It wouldn’t take you long to say ‘Yes,’ he urged. 
But, “All right, I’ll wait,” as Sara appeared with 
the tray. 

Whether that benign chatelaine sensed something 
out of the ordinary, or whether it was purely an ac- 
cident, does not appear. Anyway, she _ tripped, 
stumbled, recovered herself. But as she set the tray 
on a little table, rivulets of lemonade were running 
down her face and the front of her dress. 

“Well, of all awkward people!” gasped Sara, hold- 
ing her dripping skirt away from her. “If you think 
you can survive a few minutes longer, children, I'll 
make you some more.” 

“No, you won’t make any more; there’s loads left 
in the pitcher. But go change your dress, Sara— 
you’re a sight!” Vince told her. 

“Yes, I guess I am,” Sara agreed; and made her 
exit. 

“She’s certainly calm about it. I’d have a fit if 
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it happened to me,” Rosemary said, as she filled the 
glasses. 

Vince laughed a little. He was thinking, “Sara 
missed her vocation: A great actress is lost to the 
world.” 

Rosemary took a few sips of lemonade, steadying 
the “straw” to keep it from rattling against the glass. 
Reaching over, Vince laid a firm hand on hers. . . . 
“Now, my darling, tell me what I want to know. 
Make me the happiest man that ever lived in this 
world. . . . I’m waiting ‘ 

“You know I’m fond of you, Vince,’ Rosemary 
said softly. “But “ 

“But! There are no ‘buts,’” he told her trium- 


phantly. 
“Yes there are!” she returned quickly. “My 
mother thinks— You know, Vince dear, you are not 


—you are different from what you used to be. 
You——” 

“Sure! I’m a man, now, instead of a boy.” 

“That isn’t it... 1 hate to hurt your feelings, 
Vince, but ‘ 

“Go on,” he said evenly, but his face had sud- 
denly become grim. 

“You don’t know how— Even the children are 
talking about it!” Rosemary went on breathlessly. 
She felt that she must speak now, or evermore pre- 
serve a cowardly peace. “The other day little Pate 
came home from school, mad as a hornet because 
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someone had said that ‘Doc’ Moffett never went to 
church any more. ‘I told the smarties that of course 
he didn’t go to the children’s Mass—that they needn’t 
think because they didn’t see him, he didn’t go,’ she 
sputtered. . . . You see, she couldn't believe it Ms 

“Oh!” breathed Vince in mock relief. “I was 
afraid they had it that I’d held up a bank messenger 
or forged a check, or something like that.” 

His tone angered Rosemary; she drew her hand 
away. “To my mind, the First Commandment is 
quite as important as the Seventh!” she said warmly. 
“And I do think it’s too bad, Vince, that a nice boy 
like you 

“You know—” she broke off, her agitation render- 
ing her a little incoherent— “you know all the young 
boys, like our Rich and young Tom, admire you tre- 


>? 


mendously, Vince . . . and it’s a shame to set them 
a bad example.” 
Moffett’s face was a dull red. . . . “I see,” he said 


icily, folding his hands in front of him. 

“Now, Vince dear, please don’t be angry!” Rose- 
mary pleaded, alarmed at the result of her words. 
“If you knew how much it hurts to say this to you! 
But don’t you think it’s—honester to say it than to 
think it and keep it to myself?” 

“Oh, certainly! . . . Speaking of ‘hurts,’ he said 
after a horrid little pause, “maybe you think it 
doesn’t hurt to be told that you are a stumbling 
block—a giver of scandal. But now that I’ve been 
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put wise, the next thing is to apply the remedy. 
These precious youths shall no longer be subjected to 
my contaminating influence——” 

“Vince, how can you!” Rosemary called out 
sharply. “Oh, I didn’t think it of you!” The tears 
were running down her face as she stood up and 
faced him. 

Vince rose too. “One comfort,’ he said with slow 
distinctness—“with my pernicious example removed, 
the holy Dan will be able speedily to counteract it.” 

Rosemary dashed the tears away. This was too 
much. Taking up her racquet—‘“I’m going home. 
Don’t you dare to come a step with me!” she flamed, 
as he started to follow her. 

“I certainly shall dare to go every step with you,” 
Vince said coolly, his anger subsiding as_ hers 
mounted. ‘Don’t be a goose, Rosemary—if we must 
quarrel, at least let us not take the town into our con- 
fidence.” 

“There was no quarrel until you made it,” she told 
him as they walked along together. “If you can’t 
listen to a word now without flying into a passion, 
I’m glad I found it out before I—I married you.” 

“Before I married you.” Moffett thrilled at the 
words that now carried such an appalling finality. 
Fool, fool that he was! 

They walked in silence the few squares between 
their two homes except when meeting anyone they 
knew. Sheridan Nolan, returning from the library 
with some books, joined the pair and walked to his 
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own corner with them, and thought sadly, how gay 
they were—how happy in each other's company. 
(Thus do we cover up our hurts from inquisitive 
eyes. ) 

As they approached her home, Rosemary quickened 
her steps. “She can’t get rid of my hateful com- 
pany fast enough!” Vince thought bitterly. Already 
heartily ashamed of himself, he was desperately try- 
ing to think of some way to conciliate this girl, who 
otherwise was leaving him forever. 

“Don’t go in yet, Rosemary,” he pleaded, humble 
enough now. “Let us walk on, and get this thing 
straightened out.” 

“There's nothing that can be straightened out,” 
she replied uncompromisingly. 

“Not even if I should tell you that I am very 
sorry?” 

Rosemary’s violet eyes searched his face. The 
merest ghost of a smile—what he meant for a dep- 
recatory smile—drew a corner of his mouth. But 
alas!—it was, or so she imagined—the'half mocking, 
half sinister smile that she hated. Now she said 
deliberately, 

“I wouldn’t believe you. I think you’ve been 
mocking me all the time.” 

“Rosemary!” 

“Good-bye!” Rosemary called over her shoulder, 
and ran up the steps into the house. 


CHAPTER X 
AFTERWARD 


SARA Kinc, making her toilet with deliberation, 
“to give the lovers a chance,” cocked her ear as some 
unloverlike sounds reached it through the open win- 
dow. She stood petrified at Rosemary’s command: 
“Don’t you dare come a step with me!” 

The pleased smile left Sara’s lips; her jaw dropped 
ludicrously. . . . What was this? What awful thing 
had happened, just as everything seemed going so 
beautifully P 

Peeping from the window, she saw the two starting 
off together; but they were a different pair from the 
ones who had come so jauntily up the street but a 
brief half hour before. True, Vince was tossing up 
his racquet and catching it nonchalantly, but she 
could see that that dominating jaw of his—‘“his 
father’s jaw!” she thought ruefully—was set, and 
his face had a different flush than that due to exercise. 
Rosemary’s head was high. 

Someone was coming behind them—was joining 
them. “Sherry Nolan, of all people! Where is their 
pride, to let others see?” Sara asked herself. But 
just then, Vince’s jaw relaxed; he made some laugh- 


ing remark to his companion, who answered him 
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brightly, and then began humming a little tune— 
“Pucker Up and Whistle,” as it chanced!—a popular 
melody just then. 

Sara’s composure began to return. She even 
found herself singing softly, “Pucker up and whistle 
till the clouds roll by!” And smiled reassuringly 
to herself. . . . Ah, yes; the clouds would roll by 
presently. This spat was like a sudden thunder gust: 
too violent, judging by the indications, to be of long 
duration. All the same— “I’ve been hoping that 
he’d got over those fits of temper,’ she reflected. 
“He’s old enough now to have acquired some sense— 
at least enough to be a little bit discriminating as to 
the time and place of his exhibitions. . . . But what 
could it have been, to make such a change all in a 
minute, as you might say? . . . Dear, dear!” ejacu- 
lated Sara King. There arose before her mind’s eye 
a picture she had seen years before, in one of the 
comic weeklies. This showed a young woman sit- 
ting in a devastated room, sulking amid broken 
dishes and overturned furniture. Leaning over the 
woman’s chair a disheveled male, evidently of 
an artistic temperament, was saying coaxingly, 
“Never mind, Polly—if I am a bit irritable, I’m 
over it in a minute!” Sara shook her head, and 
sighed. 

Vince did not come in to dinner—a fact over which 
Sara did not know whether to rejoice or to worry. 
Maybe they had patched up their quarrel, he and 
Rosemary, and he was staying at the Gilmores’ for 
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dinner. She devotedly hoped that this was the case, 
but something seemed to tell her it was not; and a 
glance at him when he did arrive, confirmed her fear. 
He looked limp and bedraggled; his shoes were cov- 
ered with dust, there were lines of weariness beneath 
his eyes. He had been walking—far—as in the old 
days, after a tilt with his father. 

An irritated spark lit his somber eyes at sight of 
her waiting for him; but it vanished at once. Sara 
no longer played the part of “inquisitor,” as he had 
once charged in a moment of resentment. “Very 
well, Vince,” she had replied, “the ‘inquisition’ ends 
right here. You are over seven, and you know 
your own responsibilities.” She had held to this 
rigidly. 

Now, Vince called himself an ungrateful cub. It 
was her affection for him—and anxiety, maybe— 
that had caused her to wait for him. 

“Tl get you a cup of coffee, Vince,’ she said 
casually, although she was rather shocked at his 
appearance. 

“I don’t want any coffee—now. ... Sit down 
there, Sara—I want to talk to you,” he said, and 
sighed wearily. 

Sara sat down and waited. “I’m afraid the storm 
was not over in a minute,” she thought, with a little 
tightening at her heart. 

Vince began whimsically: “This isn’t Friday the 
thirteenth, is it, Sara?” 

“No,” Sara answered concisely. 
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“Then it must be ‘the weeping day of the woful 
month,’ as our hooded friends put it.” 

“Stop fooling, Vince, and tell me what’s the 
matter.” 

“All right, old Sara. You're the only friend I have 
left, and I'll tell you the whole budget. . . . Did you 
ever know a man to get two knockout blows in one 
day? ... You see that poor devil before you. In 
the first place, I’m a disgrace—a stench in the nostrils 
—a cause of scandal, and a horrible example to pious 
youth.” 

“Vincent Moffett, are you out of your head?” 

“No, Sara, I don’t think so. But I’m out of every- 
thing else, as it happens,” he told her, dropping his 
fantastic tone for a more matter-of-fact one. “It’s 
all true what I’ve just told you—only I never sus- 
pected it until Rosemary Gilmore put me wise this 
afternoon.” 

“Nonsense! I don’t believe Rosemary Gilmore 
said any such thing. You're just putting those words 
into her mouth. Now, if you want to tell me what 
she really did say, I’ll listen; but I won’t hear her 
slandered.”’ 

Vince sat looking at her with narrowed eyes. 
Was he “putting words into Rosemary’s mouth?” 
What was it that she actually did say? 

“She said that even the children were talking 
about me. That little Pate quarreled with another 
youngster who said that ‘Doc’ Moffett didn’t go to 
Mass any more. And when I told her I was glad 
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they didn’t accuse me of robbing a bank or anything 
like that, she flared up and said it was the same 
thing—that the First Commandment was just as im- 
portant as the Seventh.” 

Sara wanted to say, “Good for her!” but she would 
not rub it in. She was twisting her fingers in a long 
string of beads she was wearing, and kept her eyes 
fixed upon them. 

“And she said,” Vince went on, “that it was a pity 
I should give bad example to the young chaps who 
looked up to me. I told her I would relieve them of 
my obnoxious presence. I added—and this was 
what made her so angry—that then, holy Dan would 
soon repair any damage I had done.” 

“Vince, you didn’t say that!” 

“IT did; that’s really the unforgivable thing about 
it all. To hit Dan, who was my friend, and who 
had done nothing. I'll apologize to him, of course, 
but it won’t make any difference so far as she is 
concerned. She’s done with me; said she wouldn’t 
believe me when I said I was sorry—that she be- 
lieved I’d been mocking her all the time.” 

He made his confession as simply as a child might 
have done—to Sara’s astonishment. It was as if 
(so it seemed to her) he had run the gauntlet, and 
had come to her as to the only friend he had left. 
And although she could not but feel that he had got 
what he deserved, she was intensely sorry for him— 
immensely touched by the meagre little recital. 

“, . . Boy, I can’t understand you,” she said at 
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length. “I was sure you were fond of Rose- 
mary me 

“Oh, ‘fond!’ Her love was the one thing in the 
world that I wanted!” he asserted. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, don’t speak in the past 
tense, as if it were all over,’ she said impatiently. 
“People have had misunderstandings before now, 
and patched them all up. What I was going to say 
was that she told you no more than I’ve told you 
—in effect—more than once. Yet you never flew 
off the handle about it. We are supposed to bear 
with things from those we love,” Sara reminded him. 

“You're wrong there. The ones who love us don’t 
hurt us. That prime favorite of yours, Saint Paul, 
says that ‘Love is kind.’ ”’ 

“Hold on—he says that love is patient and kind. 
You'll notice which virtue he places first. Were 
you ‘patient’? Ah, Vince, Vince! When so much 
depended on it. ... 

“What you must do is to go and see Rosemary 
tomorrow, when you both are in your right minds,” 
Sara said more cheerfully, after a little. “A night’s 
sleep will do wonders in clearing away the mists and 
the fogs. . . . Now I’m going to get you that cup of 
coffee.” 

“All right—get the coffee. And when you come 
back, I’li show you that you’re a false prophet... 
Rosemary Gilmore and! . . . It’s all over,” he said, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

Sara stopped on her way out to the kitchen, and 
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regarded him curiously for a moment. She herself 
was not without some knowledge of the pain of love 
and loss, and she pitied this boy with all her heart. 
She would have liked to put her arms about him 
and comfort him as his mother might have done. 
But youth is youth with its own notions—and she 
was Just “old Sara.” She did not know how he would 
take it. So she went on to the kitchen and put over 
the teakettle. 

When she came back, Vince had pulled himself 
together, and was smoking a cigarette. He drank 
the coffee eagerly, and handed back his cup for refill- 
ing. She had brought in a plate of sandwiches too, 
and rejoiced to see that he was eating. Finally he 
sat back, and their eyes met. . . . “Now I’m ready 
to be proven a false prophet,” Sara said with a smile. 

“Did you see the paper tonight?” Vince asked with 
apparent irrelevance. 

“Yes, I saw it; why?” 

“You didn’t read it very carefully, or you wouldn't 
be asking me ‘Why,’ he told her, reaching for the 
Courant, which lay on the couch where Sara had 
tossed it, after a superficial survey. 

“No, I didn’t,’ Sara confessed. “You know I 
never spend much time on the newspapers.” 

“Look here then.” Rapidly he turned the paper 
from the local back to the front page, and pointed to 
a “framed” article which topped the middle column. 
“Read that,” said he. 

“What is it?” Sara asked, recoiling a little. There 
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was that in Vince’s manner that frightened her. 
“What is it?” she asked again. 

“Read it, read it!”” he said impatiently, and thrust 
it at her—then began pacing the floor, his head down, 
his hands behind him. 

Obediently she read the heading: “Big Firm 
Collapses.” She had seen this, but never thinking 
it concerned her or anyone she knew, had passed it 
by without reading further. The subhead told her 
more: “Territorial Products Co. Goes Into the 
Hands of a Receiver.” 

Sara looked up wide-eyed. This was the concern 
in which the greater part of the Moffett funds was 
invested. Again she turned to the paper and read 
the brief despatch, which gave some alleged reasons 
for the failure, and ended with— “It is hoped that 
the shareholders will get at least a part of their 
money in time.” 

“Of course you understand what that means,” 
Vince observed. 

“Of course I do! Your father—you are one of 
the shareholders. Was there much of your money 
invested in the Company? Don’t tell me there was!” 
she cried in a panic. 

“Practically everything except the house here. 
Father had unlimited faith in the Products Co.; a 
friend of his was at the head of it, I believe—and he 
invested pretty heavily, probably on the strength of 
that. Some money of yours was in it too, I believe, 
Sara? I’m mighty sorry!” 
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“Not very much. I withdrew the most of it a 
couple of years ago, when the Renselaer house was 
on the market, and bought zt. I don’t believe I ever 
mentioned it—you were abroad at the time—had 
just gone over. Dear me, Vince! I wish you'd got 
yours at the same time—but of course your— 
] mean the executors, had the say; I could do 
nothing.” 

“Certainly not. . . . Well, there’s no use in crying 
over spilt milk—only you see now why I can’t go 
back to Rosemary.” 

“Look here, Vince—”’ Sara had a new inspira- 
tion. “‘Aren’t we getting scared too soon, maybe? 
You know a newspaper often prints a thing one day, 
only to correct—retract—the next. This may be 
just a false report.” 

Vince shook his head. “I stopped in to see Norris 
after reading this—he’s in it too—and he says it’s 
straight goods. He was notified from headquarters 
before the paper came out. No; it’s true.” 

“What are you going to do?” was her next ques- 
tion. “I have some money—practically all your 
father left me—and it’s yours if you need it.” 

“That’s just what I expected of you, Sara,’ Vince 
said. “I know where to go if I need a friend; but I 
haven’t reached that extremity yet. This house is 
unencumbered, and | can raise enough on it to see 
me through, and after that I’ll be self-supporting. 
So you see x 

“And this despatch says there’s a prospect (or I 
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guess it said a hope) that the investors would get 
some of their money back.” 

““In time,” he reminded her. ‘“That’s to let us 
down easy. I’ll be surprised if the concern ever pays 
five per cent. According to what Norris tells me, the 
smash is complete. 

“IT had quite a talk with the lawyer. I had never 
felt very kindly toward him since his interpretation 
of Father’s will; but as it was he who drew up that 
document, of course he felt that he had to stand 
by it. He seems a decent sort. ... As I said, we 
had quite a talk. He tells me that a new doctor 
wants to settle here, and has his eye on this house. 
That I could rent it at a good figure. What do you 
think of it? Of course, Uncle Fred would have to 
find other quarters, but I’m not worried about that. 
He and Aunt Julia have had a good thing of it here 
all these years; now I have to look out for myself 
—and to think about you, Sara. That’s why I’m 
asking your advice. If a new doctor wants to locate 
here, he isn’t doing it with his eyes shut. He has 
doubtless made enquiries, and knows the ground 
from ’way back. He would doubtless be glad to have 
you as assistant—if that would suit you. I know,” 
he went on before she could answer, “‘that you have 
sacrificed yourself here, where you've been cramped 
and hampered, just on my account—to keep a home 
for me. But now that I’m going away for good— 

( 
you may have other plansPp—’” He paused and drew 
a long breath before ending with: “I want you to 
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speak to me frankly, Sara, as I have been speaking 
to you.” 

“I don’t like to hear you say that you're ‘going 
away for good,’ Vince. I can’t believe it. As you 
say, I’ve stayed on here, not so much to keep a home 
for you now, when you're hardly ever here, as to 
have it for you when you're ready to occupy it. Let 
me lend you the money that you'd get for two years’ 
rent. In two years you'll have finished at the 
University, and put in your year as an interne—and 
be ready to step into your own home and your own 
place—which will be all ready for you. Honestly, 
now—doesn’t this appeal to your Doesn’t this seem 
the sensible—the logical thing to do?” Sara asked, 
forgetting that “the sensible—the logical thing’ had 
no appeal for her listener in his present frame of 
mind. He shook his head at her plan; but not to be 
discouraged, Sara went on, 

“Don’t do anything you'll be sorry for, Vince 

“Oh, now you are too late with your advice!” 
he laughed shortly. “I’ve done the thing I’m sorry 
for—and it can’t be undone.” 

“Yes it can,” Sara asserted stoutly. “At least take 
time to think over you next step before taking it. 
You're so impetuous, Vince! See Rosemary to- 
morrow. I’m sure she'll be as eager as you to make 
up i 

“T tell you I’ll not see her!” he said angrily. “She 
turned me down cold—said she didn’t believe me 
when I told her I was sorry. And that was when 
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I thought I had something to offer her. Do you 
think I’ll go crawling back now that I’m a pauper? 
. . . Not much, I won’t! I’m going away tomorrow 
—and I’m not coming back.” 

Sara, a little alarmed at his vehemence, said no 
more. A little while ago, when he had sat drinking 
his coffee and eating sandwiches, she had been en- 
couraged to think that he would listen to reason. 
But now— Well, she could do nothing but let him 
wrestle with his fate—and take the drubbing that 
was coming to him. 


Vince was at the breakfast table next morning, 
dawdling over his coffee and frowning darkly at his 
plate between mouthfuls of tasteless food, when the 
door opened, and Dan Gilmore walked in. Vince 
Was surprised to see him. Ever since yesterday he 
had had the feeling that the Gilmores, old and young, 
were done with him—as he was done with them. 
Even little Pate—bless her!—had doubtless had her 
estimate of him corrected. He had found himself 
wondering how she would act the next time they met. 
Her usual course was to run to him breathlessly, 
grab his hand and walk proudly with him—whether 
or not he was going her way. 

Yet here, shaming him for his thoughts, Dan 
walks in. Same old Dan, his sandy cowlick waving 
defiance to the hairbrush, the same old grin on his 
homely face. 

“Well, old top, I beat you to it.” Dan indicated 
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the breakfast. “Had mine two hours ago. 

Vince pushed a chair toward him. “Sit down,” 
said he. He felt unaccountably lightened. Hefting 
the coffeepot at his elbow—“I believe there’s a cup 
left!” 

“No, no.” Dan put up a protesting hand. He 
took a banana from the dish, however, and peeled 
it with precision... . “Did you see the Courant 
last night?” he asked, a little diffidently. “See that 
yarn about the Products Co.?” 

“Yes,” Vince answered, his voice to himself sound- 
ing far away. 

“I didn’t take much stock in it. The Courant is 
notorious for its sensational ‘news,’ you know. 
Always out for a ‘beat,’ even if it has to eat crow 
next day.” 

“It won’t have to eat crow this time. It’s all up 
with the Products Co., I’m sorry to say.’ 

“No!” exclaimed Dan, who had been hoping 
against apparent certainty on his friend’s account. 

“Pact. Norris told me last night; he’s in as deep 
as I am, I guess. And that’s pretty deep.” 

“Too darn bad! Still, you never can tell. The 
first report of a thing is often exaggerated, you 
know.” 

“Yes; and often it’s the other way round.” Vince 
got up, walked the length of the room and back, then 
stood facing his friend. 

“Look here, Dan—to change the subject—Rose- 
mary didn’t tell you what I said about you yester- 
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day? ... 1 know she didn’t, or you wouldn’t be 
here; so I’m going to tell you myself.” 

“What you said about me?” Dan smiled. “No. 
I didn’t suppose you and Rosemary spent your time 
talking about me, when you're together.” 

“We're not together any more,” Vince told him 
with a little tightening of the throat. 

“Noe” Dan asked quickly. 

“No. . . . Something she said stung—and I was 
cad enough to get back at her through you.” 

“Oh, well—I’m not a father confessor yet. For- 
get it!” 

“Easy to say. Not so easy to do, after you've 
made a blasted fool of yourself.” 

Dan regarded him soberly. What was it all 
about? 

“I want you to do something for me, Dan—I want 
you to take a message from me to Rosemary. Will 
your” Vince asked. 

“What’s the matter with taking it yourself? 
You're ‘most as young as I am,” Dan told him. 

“She won’t see me. . . . There’s no use in making 
a mystery of it. I told you the other day I was 
going to make Rosemary speak for herself; well, | 
did: I asked her to marry me.” 

“And what happened?” Dan asked quickly. 

“Nothing. Rather, everything that shouldn’t have 
happened. She said something that—something 
along the line we—you and I—discussed the other 
day. I might have known—it was coming to me!— 
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but instead of acting like a reasonable human, the 
devil got into me; that’s the only way I can explain 
it. I frothed at the mouth—said things she’ll never 
forgive or forget; especially my mean dig at you a 

“Bunk! J don’t care what you said about me— 
and she needn’t. Most folks blow up at one time 
or another. Come on over with me, and fix it up 
with Rosemary. She’s probably feeling the same 
way you are about it. . . . Come on over!” 

“No; I can’t. She told me yesterday she wouldn’t 
believe me,” he found himself repeating what he had 
said to Sara the previous evening. Astonishing how 
it rankled! “And she wouldn’t believe me now. 
All the same, I’d like you to tell her I said I was 
a brute, and that I’m sorry.” 

“Go tell her yourself!’ Dan, out of patience, all 
but shouted. “She'll be reasonable. You go tell her 
yourself!” 

“What, now? After this other flop? And have 
her take me out of pity? . . . I may be a poor fish, 
but I’m not one of that particular kind.” 

“No; you have a monopoly of the brand,” Dan 
felt like saying. But Vince’s misery was so real that 
he refrained. He rose to go. ‘See you some more 
later,’ Dan said, in the customary formula. 

Vince put out his hand. “I’m going tomorrow; 
don’t know when I'll be back.” 

“You're going where?” Dan asked with real con- 
cern. Why, the poor chap was all in! 
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“N’York. Some of the fellows who are taking the 
summer term want me to go in with them, and I’ve 
about concluded to. We'll probably finish at mid- 
year’s by doing that.” 

“You'll let me hear from you?” Dan asked. He 
was rather bewildered by the rush of it all. 

“Sure! And when you're in the city, look me up 
at the dorm. I’ll send you the address when I’m 
BGs cy" 

From the doorway, Vince watched his friend’s de- 
parture. At the corner, Dan threw up a hand; Vince 
did the same, and another parting was over. Part- 
ings! it seemed as if his whole life had been but a 
series of partings.... LifeP ...Up to now it 
had been merely the preface. Now the real thing 
was at hand. 


BOOK TWO 


CHAPTER XI 
THE NEW INTERNE 


Dr. Morrett had just turned back the covers 
of his bed preparatory to getting in, when the tele- 
phone at his elbow rang peremptorily. The doctor 
straightened up and scowled at the ‘phone— “I 
don’t hear you!” he said savagely. He had had a 
hard day. But before the bell stopped ringing, 
he had the receiver at his ear. 

“An accident, Doctor—motor—woman  uncon- 
scious,’ was the night nurse’s laconic report. Fol- 
lowing which Vincent Moffett flung on his clothes— 
the night man was temporarily off duty—and ran 
down to the women’s ward, and thence to the operat- 
ing room, where the victim of the accident already 
lay on the table. Two nurses were working over her, 
washing the blood and grime off her face, and trying 
to get the gravel and cinders and matted blood out 
of her long hair. The head nurse held up a finger, 
but it did not need this warning to tell the doctor 
that consciousness was returning to the patient—who 
was moaning plaintively. 

“We'll have to cut off her hair; did you ever see 
such a mess in your life?’ the nurse whispered. 


Whereat the patient—a young girl, as Moffett saw— 
119 | 
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turned her head feebly from side to side, and mur- 
mured inarticulately. With an ear to her lips, one 
of the nurses made out the words, “Don’t cut off my 
hair—please—my father . 

“What does she say, Nurser” the doctor asked. 

“She says, Please don’t cut off her hair.” Doctor 
and nurse exchanged significant glances. The 
latter’s was a questioning one, to which the former 
nodded assent—but when she reached for the shears, 
he laid a hand on her arm. “Later—ether,” his lips 
formed the words. 

As he took the girl’s wrist in his fingers, she opened 
her eyes and looked up at him. “You must be a 
good girl, now, and not worry. We're going to fix 
you up all right,” he assured her. To the nurse he 
said, “Call Miss Graham.” Miss Graham was the 
anesthetist. It needed no manipulation to show that 
one ankle was broken; the small foot turned sharply 
outward showed this. There was a bad scalp wound 
from which the blood still flowed; and Moffett had 
a strong suspicion that one or more ribs were out of 
plumb. Quite enough for a starter. What else the 
examination might reveal, was a question. 

Miss Graham had come in while the doctor was 
getting into his surgeon’s duds. He nodded to her, 
and in a moment the ether cone was in place... . 

An hour later the doctor was again on his way to 
his room, but sleep was now far from his eyelids. 
He was still new at the game; he had not reached the 
stage where a complex operation was “all in the 
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- night’s work,” as Dr. Finley, dean of the staff, was 
- accustomed to say. 

As he halted by a window in the corridor, the 
night head nurse joined him. “A rather bad case, 
Doctor,” she remarked briskly. “The little girl is 
likely to be our guest for some time.” 

“A ‘paying guest’?”’ Moffett asked lightly. So 
many who were not ‘paying guests’ came to the 
Mercy Hospital. 

“Fortunately, yes. The man whose car struck her 
brought her in, and was quite decent about the whole 
thing. An officer was with him, and he will have 
to appear in court, of course; but as he told it, the 
girl is evidently a stranger in New York, and un- 
familiar with the traffic regulations: After starting 
to follow the crowd across the street she got scared, 
ran back, and was struck and thrown against a bar- 
ricade, where repairs were going on. It was a miracle 
she wasn’t killed. Only the city speed limit saved 
wer.” 

“Rather a poor ‘save,’ at that,’ the doctor ob- 
served. 

“And who do you suppose the driver was?” 
queried the gossipy nurse, who would not have 
dared hold one of the “old” doctors. “Darwin 
Jayne, no less!” She paused impressively. Darwin 
Jayne was a name well known in New York. Its 
owner was a wealthy clubman, a bachelor, and a 
patron of the arts. 

“Indeed! Another instance of the ‘silver lining,’ ” 
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was Moffett’s comment. “See that the patient has 
every comfort, Miss Keith; the man is well able to 
pay. . . . Good night.” 

“By the way, Doctor—this is what I wanted to 
speak to you about—here is her handbag. There 
may be—probably is—something in it that will tell 
who she is.” The woman handed over the bag, a 
little patent leather affair which, like its owner, bore 
the marks of hard usage. In it were a few dollars 
and a little change, a few trinkets—old-fashioned 
things, probably keepsakes. A few visiting cards 
bearing the name of “Miss Essie Delavan,” and a 
couple of letters addressed to her at Macon, Ga. 
There was a watch—not the flimsy little modern 
affair, but a hunting-case model. This had evidently 
sustained a jar, the back cover being bent, and stand- 
ing open. 

The nurse, having placed the bag in his hand with 
the request that he turn it in at the office in the morn- 
ing, left him, to attend to her duties. 

As Moffett, turning over the various articles, came 
to the watch, he saw a little picture bulging out 
from the bent cover. As he held it to the light— 
it was somewhat faded—he saw that it was the 
picture of a young woman; a woman who had been 
young in the late Nineties, judging by the style of 
her hair and dress. The hair was drawn up in a 
high pompadour—the dress sleeves were enormous 
leg-o’-mutton affairs. The neck was high, and em- 
bellished with ribbon and lace. 
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The picture stirred a memory in the heart of 
Vincent Moffett. There was a portrait similar in 
detail to this—a painting by an artist of some note 
—in the library at home. Rather, of what had been 
his home. Another doctor had rented it immediately 
after his uncle’s family had vacated it upon his, 
Vince’s, final leaving. Sara King, however, remained 
a fixture in the house, taking the position she had 
held in the old days before Dr. Moffett’s death. A 
position quite to Sara’s liking—and equally pleas- 
ing to Vince, who felt that her presence there formed 
a link, slender but strong, that bound him to the 
past. 

Now, as the doctor looked at the faded little pho- 
tograph, he was back again in the familiar room with 
the smiling eyes of the picture looking down at him— 
gravely smiling eyes, that followed one everywhere. 

Moffett dropped the battered watch back into the 
bag, and stood looking out at the sleeping city, now 
glorified by the moon, which was at its full. A 
track of silver, broken now and then by a passing 
craft, led to the foot of the Palisades, on the top 
of which some lofty structures stood out in relief, 
like castles above the Rhine. 

The young doctor saw nothing of the beauties of 
the night, however. His thoughts were back in 
“the little town of Tailholt,” as he and Dan Gilmore, 
with youthful bumptiousness, used to speak of 
Merion upon returning to it that first year from prep 
school. As it happened, this day marked the an- 
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niversary of his leaving the place “for good,” as he 
had said then; and so far, he had not returned, nor 
communicated with anyone there except Sara King 
and his attorney, Norris. He had, according to 
promise, written a brief note to Dan upon getting 
settled in summer school that time. Dan had an- 
swered it promptly, and that was the end. 

The bitterness that had filled his heart that day 
had quite died out. He had long ago ceased to 
blame Rosemary for her part in his expatriation. 
He knew that but for his own foolish stubbornness, 
things might have been very different. He recalled 
Dan’s words that last morning; when he had asked 
him to take a message to Rosemary: “Go tell her 
yourself! She’s probably sorry too by this time.” 
If he had only taken that sensible advice! But now, 
after a year’s absence and silence, any feeling she ever 
had for him was doubtless dead and buried. 

These reflections, which the sight of the photograph 
in the injured girl’s watch had called up, were not 
novel. Scores of times Vince had gone over them, 
Viewing them sometimes from one angle, sometimes 
from another. And while he told himself that Rose- 
mary’s love for himself was “dead and _ buried,” 
a faint hope persisted that this was not so. 
That if he should go back, even now, this wretched 
year might be forgotten, and a new beginning 
made. 

One thing that fostered this hope was the fact 
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that Sara King’s letters—infrequent epistles they 
were, due to his tardiness in answering them—never 
mentioned the name of any other young man in con- 
nection with Rosemary. Indeed, she seldom men- 
tioned the girl herself. Did this mean that there 
was nothing to tell? Or was it that Sara, wishing to 
spare his feelings, kept things from him? Many a 
night had he lain sleepless while these questions tor- 
tured him. 

He was going to know the answer soon, however. 
Just as soon as his year of “interment”—as the young 
graduates with rueful facetiousness named it—was 
over, he was going back, at least to see how the land. 
lay. He was not without some prospects now. A 
noted physician, a member of the hospital staff who 
had been a friend of his father, had offered Moffett 
a place as his assistant—his large private practice 
being too much for him. Dr. Strickland’s practice 
was among people of wealth and influence; so his 
chosen assistant was a lucky chap indeed. Then, 
too, the Products Co. had recently paid a small per- 
centage of their indebtedness, with the promise of 
more later. ... Yes, he was going “home” soon, 
now. 

Back in his own room the doctor switched on the 
light, and took from the battered handbag a letter. 
The envelope bore the name “Miss Essie Delavan,” 
and a Macon, Georgia, address. Both the envelope 
and the enclosed sheet bore the business “card” of a 
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well-known vocal teacher, who had a studio in the 
“Village.” The doctor read: 


“Dear Mapam:— 

“Replying to yours of recent date, I would say that, 
should you be in New York at any time in the near future, 
I shall be pleased to hear you sing, with a view to your 
becoming my pupil. This on account of the reference 
from your teacher at the —— School. 

“If you will telephone me on your arrival, I will 
arrange with you for a hearing. I should, however, ad- 
vise against your taking the long journey from your home 
with this object solely in view. The experiences you 
cite are encouraging, but pardon me if I remind you that 
our friends are seldom impartial judges. Also, that what 
we call ‘parlor singers’ are numberless, while those whose 
voices entitle them to be heard on the concert stage are few. 

“I am writing thus to forestall possible disappointment 
—not to mention unnecessary expenditure. Get some 
authority near home to pronounce upon your voice. 
Then, if his verdict be favorable, you may write to me 
again. 

“Believe me, my dear Madam, 
“Very truly yours, 
“JULES CETTARINI.” 


The letter bore the date of a week previous. 

“She must have followed it right up,” Moffett 
thought. . . . “Macon, Georgia. She’s a long way 
from home, poor kid!” 

When next he saw her, the patient was still suffer- 
ing from the combined effects of shock and ether, and 
unable to give any account of herself. The shock 
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symptoms were pronounced, and the doctor’s face, 
as he turned to the superintendent, was grave. Giv- 
ing her the handbag— “There’s a letter in there 
that was mailed to an address in Macon, Georgia,” 
he told her. “I’d advise having the clerk write a 
letter telling of the girl’s plight, and send it to the 
postmaster at Macon, asking him to notify the people 
at the address given. These are probably her family 
or friends, and as she is likely to die, they should 
be notified.” 

“I thought someone—some friend here in the city 
—would be making enquiries about her; but nobody 
has,” was the reply. 

“No; I imagine she is a total stranger here, so I 
would have the letter sent at once. . . . She seems 
very thin. Did it strike you that possibly she was 
undernourishedr” the doctor asked. 

“No, I hadn’t thought of it. She’s thin, yes; but 
lots of girls are like that. Slenderness is the fashion, 
and they half starve themselves to conform to it. 
I shouldn’t worry about her thinness.” 

“T won't,” he promised. “I want you to read that 
letter there. I judge the girl came North to consult 
Cettarini about her voice. It’s just possible that 
she had already seen him, and got his verdict... . 
Suppose | call him up—he might tell us something 
that would put a new face on the ‘accident.’ ” 

The woman turned sharply. “You think there’s 
a chance that it was not an accident?” 

Without answering, the doctor stepped into the 
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corridor, and taking up the telephone directory, ran 
his finger down the “Ce” column. 

“. . . Cettarini hasn’t seen her, Miss Comegys,” he 
told the woman a little later, as he hung up the re- 
ceiver. “That practically disposes of the attempted 
suicide theory. We won’t have to watch her so 
closely when her convalescence begins—always sup- 
posing it does begin. I can understand how it hap- 
pened: She had just arrived, and the big town 
scared her to death. I can see her dodging back in a 
panic, after starting across the street. You can see 
the country people doing it any day.” 

“I wonder, now, if the poor little thing can sing— 
or if tragic disappointment awaits her after we have 
pulled her through,’ Miss Comegys whispered, look- 
ing back at the bandaged figure on the cot. 

“We'll pull her through first—before borrowing 
any trouble,” the doctor smiled as they went out. “I 
wonder if she’ll make a fuss when she misses her 
hair? She said something about her father, when 
she begged us not to cut it. The inference was that 
he wouldn’t like it.” 

“I think she’ll like it, though—once she gets used 
to the idea. It’s naturally curly, and very pretty, 
that deep golden shade. And she'll be right in style 
—bobbed hair is getting to be all the rage,” Miss 
Comegys declared. 


CHAPTER XII 
ESSIE DELAVAN 


THE letter addressed to the postmaster at Macon 
brought meager results. The address given was that 
of a large boarding house or family hotel. Miss Del- 
avan and her father had been staying there, but the 
young woman had gone away about a week before. 
The Reverend Jasper Delavan, her father, had left 
some little time previous to that. 

The Reverend Jasper had started out on a lecturing 
tour, and it was impossible to say where a letter 
would reach him, he having left no address. Fur- 
thermore, the writer was unable to locate any friends 
of the Delavans, who were strangers in Macon. The 
man had been negotiating for the purchase of a small 
house in the suburbs, but had evidently given up the 
idea of buying, and had gone away as stated, leaving 
no address. 

Meanwhile, Essie Delavan’s recovery was begin- 
ning. Her progress at first was so slow as to be all 
but negligible; but after the first few days, each one 
registered satisfactory advancement. 

The patient was almost pathetically little and frail- 
looking. “You could break her in two between your 
thumb and finger,” Dr. Strickland declared. One 
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could detect evidences of prettiness in nose and mouth 
and chin, the only features, except her eyes, not hid- 
den by bandages, and the cap which a severe scalp 
wound necessitated. In spite of her feeble protests 
on the night of the accident, the hospital barber had 
been requisitioned, and the hair, an abundant golden 
fleece, clipped close—even shaven in places. 

Thanks to the man whose car had injured her, the 
lonely little patient had every attention—a private 
room, her own nurses, every delicacy that was per- 
mitted, and flowers without end. And while it was 
too much to expect her to be happy, still 

“You'd think she might try to perk up a Jittle bit,” 
the superintendent told Dr. Moffett, in going over 
the case. “I imagine that more than one daughter 
of the Four Hundred would be willing to change 
places with her—and have Mr. Darwin Jayne dancing 
attendance on her.” 

“He is very assiduous,” Moffett admitted with a 
little frown. “Have you learned anything more— 
has she said anything to you about her family?” 

“She says she hasn’t any family—nobody who is 
interested in her.” 

“That’s probably just talk. She’s depressed— 
naturally; I’ve seen tears on her cheeks once or twice 
lately. But we know that she has a father—she 
spoke of him the first thing the night she was brought 
in. “Don’t cut my hair... my father-—was what 
she said. The inference I drew was that her father 
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would not like it. He’s ‘the reverend,’ you know, and 
maybe pretty strict. 

“Does she know that we know her father is living? 
Does she know where he is? Where he ought to be, 
is here,’ Moffett asserted. 

“If she knows where he is, she won’t tell. She 
said he got angry because she wanted to be a singer 
—and wouldn’t have anything more to do with her.” 


“Bunk! a father is a father. . . . Did she say any- 
thing about Cettarini? Does she know I called 
him up?” 


“Yes, I told her. She remembers that he wrote 
he’d give her a hearing—and now she wants to get 
well and sing for him. But, Doctor, suppose she falls 
down on the test? What thene If her father has 
disowned her, and she has no friends— We can’t 
turn her adrift . 

“On Darwin Jayne’s bounty,” Moffett supple- 
mented. “Not but what Jayne’s all right—quite a 
decent sort, | understand—but, of course, it wouldn’t 
do. We’ve got to locate her father, and let him look 
after her. This is all nonsense about his having 
nothing more to do with her. He brought her up and 
educated her—gave her some training in music, too. 
So he can’t be an ogre; if he knew of her misfortune, 
ten to one, he’d jump the first train for New York. 

“We must get the father’s address, even if we have 
to bring some pressure to bear. Oh, no, not the 
‘third degree’—nothing like that,’ he laughed. “Tell 
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her we don’t want to know her whole history—but we 
must get in touch with her father.” 


Essie Delavan’s “history” was no complicated af- 
fair. Its annals were indeed short and simple, with 
little of the dramatic in them. Her early life had 
been a drab panorama, with little of the light and 
color that by right belongs to a child. Her father 
and only relative was, as he proudly designated him- 
self, ‘‘a platform orator, and organizer.” His was 
a one-night-stand itinerary upon which the little 
Essie went with him. The only mothering the child 
knew was that afforded by the various “landladies” 
with whom the pair stopped—and this according to 
their kind. Some took a perfunctory interest in the 
forlorn little thing—some none whatever. 

Now and then, however, a relenting fate would 
throw her into the hands of a good motherly woman 
who, when she said “My dear—” Essie felt that 
there was warmth and meaning in the words. And 
when it happened that a week-end was spent with 
one of these, she reveled in the luxury of it—and 
hated the Monday that would see her father and her- 
self on the road again. 

It was one of these women—a Mrs. Ringwood— 
who, when Delavan had a return date in her town, 
took him to task about his daughter. “That child 
should be in school, Mr. Delavan,’ she told him. 
“How old is she? Fifteen! My! but she’s little. 
Well, let me tell you, this is no life for a fifteen-year- 
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old girl, traipsing around the country, meeting up 
with all sorts and conditions of people. What will 
she be when she grows up? Which will be in a few 
years, now. You should send her to school.” 

Delavan looked at his mentor blankly. The prop- 
osition was startling. . . . “How can she go to school 
when we are traveling about?” he asked. “You know 
I teach Essie myself—as well as I can.” 

““As well as you can’—yes. But that’s not like 
a regular education, such as girls get nowadays, Mr. 
Delavan. Send her away to a boarding school. 
She’s a nice child, and would make a lady if given 
half a chance.” 

“Oh, a lady,’ echoed Delavan dubiously, visions of 
women in “high life,’ as he saw it set forth in pic- 
tures, and in occasional glimpses of dining rooms in 
the big hotels in the cities, rising before him. He was 
an odd mortal, this “public speaker.’”’ There was a 
good deal of the primitive man in him. He was a 
good talker, with the natural gift of eloquence that 
even the uneducated often possess; but this was prac- 
tically his only gift, aside from a love of nature, and 
a knowledge of the birds and other wild things—a 
knowledge he delighted to impart to his little daugh- 
ter, in the long walks countryward that made up most 
of their recreation. He was a shy, not to say a dour, 
individual, mingling as little as possible with his 
fellows. He was fond of his daughter in his 
voiceless way, and his one aim in life was to accumu- 
late enough money to buy a little place remote from 
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towns to which he could retire, and where they two 
would spend their days happily together. The idea 
that possibly this sort of a life would not spell hap- 
piness for Essie, never occurred to her father. To 
him, such a retreat after years of endless traveling 
about, and the deadly monotony of lecturing, always 
in the same key, would seem a little paradise. 

But now, Mrs. Ringwood had exploded a bomb 
at his feet. 

“Oh, a lady,” he had said. 

“Certainly, a lady. A ‘gentlewoman’ if that suits 
you better,” she smiled, seeing his thought. “And 
she has a sweet voice that could easily be trained. 
I’ve heard her singing to herself when she thought 
there was no one about.” 

Mrs. Ringwood left him to think it over—which 
Delavan proceeded to do. . . . Send Essie away to 
boarding school. . .. This is no life for a girl of 
fifteen. . . . What will she be when she grows up?— 
in a few years, now . . . Make a gentlewoman of her. 
. .. Train:her voice. ... 

But why wasn’t it the kind of life for a child? He 
had always been good to her—had shielded her as 
well as he could against the snares of Satan. She had 
never seen a play, nor even a “movie.” And while 
she had never been to school, he had taught her the 
three R’s, and a smattering of the simple sciences. 
What more could he have done? Yet this woman 
said he should send Essie away to school—and she 
ought to know: A good woman, the widow of a 
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clergyman, with grown daughters of her own... 
(Nice girls, too; he wondered if they were the product 
of a boarding school. If they were . . . He would 
enquire. ) 

Oh, well, there was no hurry. He would take time 
to think it over. Such a radical step called for seri- 
ous consideration. 

The idea of parting with his child filled Delavan’s 
mind to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
They had always been such companions—such com- 
rades. They were alike in many ways. In spite of 
her nomadic life, thrown in contact with all sorts of 
people, Essie was like her parent, almost painfully 
shy. Two dear delights she had, one of which was 
reading. Upon approaching a town where her father 
was to speak, it was always a matter of anxious con- 
jecture as to whether or not the people with whom 
they would stop were readers. And if so, what kind 
of readers? Sometimes she found delightful story 
books. Again, the library would consist almost en- 
tirely of the Bible, and Fox’s “Book of Martyrs’’—a 
volume that had a horrible fascination for her. An- 
other venerable tome which must have had quite a 
vogue in its day was “The Lives of the Three Mrs. 
Saunders”—a biography of three sainted ladies writ- 
ten by their reverend spouse, who had survived all 
three. 

In one home she made a most delightful discovery 
—Audubon’s “Book of Birds.’’ It seemed to Essie 
one of the most delightful happenings of her life. 
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Now, on her walks with her father, she was able to 
supplement his knowledge of birds, for here in this 
lovely book they all were shown in their natural col- 
ors, and every one named. It was a proud day when 
the little girl could tell her father that what he named 
a “yellow bird” was really the “American goldfinch.” 
That the “high holder’ was really the Yellow- 
hammer, or Flicker—that the “Firebird” was the 
Baltimore Oriole. 

And it was this—these exhilarating tramps, this 
intimate companionship—that Jasper Delavan must 
give up if he would send his daughter away to school. 
Three to four years, Mrs. Ringwood had said it would 
take to make a lady—no, a gentlewoman—of Essie. 
... The girl would learn many things in that 
time. . . . Again he told himself that there was no 
hurry; he would take time to look at the project from 
every angle. This notion of having her voice “culti- 
vated,” as Mrs. Ringwood put it, seemed odd. Oh, 
of course, if one was going to be a public singer! But 
his Essie was not going to be a public singer—that 
was settled at the start. 

But the child seemed so eager about this. She 
loved to sing, and she wanted “‘to be able to sing 
well.” . . . He would see—he would see! 


CHAPTER XII 
THE END OF A DREAM 


Essie DELAVAN went away to school, and into a 
new world—a world of music. She loved to sing, 
and here she was not only permitted, but encouraged, 
to use her voice. The other studies she went through 
with perfunctorily; to her, music was the only one 
that counted. 

At the end of four years, the expected had hap- 
pened—but not what Jasper Delavan had expected. 
He had looked forward to having his daughter re- 
turn to him as she had left him—plus an education; 
and was anything but prepared for the “abnormal 
creature” whom he met at the railway station one 
balmy evening in June. 

Delavan had not seen his daughter for two years! 
He had had a feeling that she would not care to take 
up the old round, traveling about with him from 
place to place, even for a short time. Added to this 
was the fear that taking her away from school might 
be detrimental—might break into the continuity of 
her studies. He had not visited her for two years, 
for the reason that on a previous visit to the school, 
he had fancied the pupils eyed him curiously, not 
to say humorously. He had detected a little group 
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of girls peering down at him from a balcony, and 
whispering together. Indeed, it was a suppressed 
giggle that had betrayed them to him. 

That settled the visiting. In spite of Essie’s plead- 
ings, he went no more. A super-sensitiveness (which 
is usually another name for egotism) was one of Del- 
avan’s characteristics; and although he faced audi- 
ences, large or small, almost nightly, he was at heart 
a solitary who shrank from personal contact, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. . . . No, he 
would go no more. But in a little while, now, Essie 
would be at home, and they would not be parted 
again. 

Delavan had given himself a vacation that June, 
with the twofold object of celebrating his daughter’s 
return to him, and of securing a home. Indeed, it 
was more than merely a vacation: he intended to 
give up lecturing, and devote himself to writing his 
“memoirs.” Various people on various occasions had 
said to him, “You ought to write a book, telling of 
your experiences!”” (As countless thoughtless people 
have said under similar circumstances.) And Dela- 
van had come to think it would be a very good thing 
to do. It would afford a pleasing and profitable out- 
let for his activities after he had tired of the lecture 
platform—or it had tired of him! 

The home which Essie’s father had in mind to buy 
for her and him, was a little farm, remote from every- 
where. He had seen the place from a passing train 
—a pretty spot, the house nestling in a piney grove 
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on a hillside, down which a fussy little “branch” 
tumbled, to plunge headlong into a microscopic lake- 
let at the foot. Passing the place on a train one 
day, Delavan had observed a “For Sale” sign tacked 
to a tree along the right of way—and immediately 
concluded that his search was ended. Here, provided 
the price was within his means, was the home he had 
dreamed of—the refuge, the “rest house’—where Es- 
sie and he could live in idyllic isolation; far, indeed, 
from “the madding crowd.” 

This sylvan retreat was in the neighborhood of 
Macon, so it was to Macon, a city with which he had 
had no previous acquaintance, that Essie was called 
“home” to meet her father, upon her graduation. 


Delavan, standing on the station platform eagerly 
watching the passengers alighting from the train, 
failed to notice one little person who, poised for a 
moment on the top step of a Pullman, cast an anxious 
glance around. Rather, he did notice, with distinct 
disapproval, the high-heeled, latticework pumps and 
the expanse of flesh-colored, silken hosiery above 
them—and turned frowning away to seek his own 
child, who, it went without saying, would be sensibly 
and modestly dressed. 

A moment later, a pair of slender arms, bare al- 
most to the shouider when the pongee traveling cape 
fell back from them, were encircling Delavan’s neck, 
and he found himself looking down into the gold- 
brown eyes of his daughter. His daughter—this 
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monstrosity with whitened nose and reddened cheeks 
and flesh-colored stockings! It took all his will 
power to keep back the groan that rose to Delavan’s 
fatherly lips. 

She was so delightedly glad to see him, though! 
Holding his face against hers, hugging him tight right 
before all the people— A thrill such as he had sel- 
dom known stirred the heart of the more or less “hard- 
boiled” Jasper Delavan. He shut his eyes, figura- 
tively, to the powder and rouge and the pink 
stockings (all these were but a manifestation of that 
wretched school, to which he had foolishly entrusted 
his little girl; they would pass!) and remembered only 
that his child had returned to his arms and his home 
—and that her love for him was as strong as it ever 
was. Delavan could not know that she, too, was con- 
cealing consternation aroused by his words—“Now 
that you have come home for good.” 

“But where is ‘home,’ Papa?’ (One modern frill 
which she had not assumed, knowing that her father 
would not tolerate it, was that of calling him 
“Daddy.”) “Where are you taking me? I don’t 
remember that we ever stopped in Macon before— 
did we?” she asked brightly. 

“Isn’t 1t home wherever I am?” he asked with an 
attempt at playfulness quite new to him. “This is 
home for the present,” he told her as they stopped at 
the gate of one of the old-time mansions; now an ex- 
clusive boarding house, or family hotel. 

“O-h-h! Some style,” Essie whispered as they 
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entered the fine hall. “Papa, you don’t mean that 
we are to live bere.” 

“No, child, not for long. We'll be here for a week 
or two. I have a home in view for us outside of the 
town. A lovely spot, where we'll be quite to our- 
selves.” 

“Oh!” said Essie, with another sinking feeling at 
her heart. . . . But she would make the most of this 
respite—and you never could tell! 


The newcomer’s arrival created quite a little stir 
among the regulars at the hostelry, and to Delavan’s 
surprise, he found himself rather pleased—even a 
little proud—of the attention his daughter was re- 
ceiving. No one seemed to notice her attire, or to 
see anything improper about it. He looked about 
the big drawing-room, where the people assembled 
after dinner—and was truly surprised (so little heed 
had he previously taken of such externals) to find 
nothing radically different from the other young girls 
in his daughter’s dress. If, then, it was the senseless 
“custom of the country,” how could she, a mere child 
of nineteen, be expected to withstand it? 

But when they would be in their own home—again 
he thrilled to think of this dream, so near to re- 
alization—-it would be different. Essie would soon 
come to see the incongruity 

Delavan roused from his reverie. Some of the 
guests who had heard of Essie’s accomplishments, 
were urging her to sing. 
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“Very well—if you'll accompany me,” she told the 
most solicitious of the young men. “Supposing 
there’s anything here that I can sing.” 

Delavan settled himself in his chair to listen, and 
closed his eyes in eager anticipation. . . . What 
would she sing? Which of the old favorites—her 
mother’s old favorites—would be the first to delight 
hime “Sweet and Low,” maybe. Or “Mona’—or 
“Eulalie’— Maybe one of the lilting old Scotch 
songs—— 

Delavan all but leaped from his chair at the first 
crashing notes. Directly, Essie’s voice chimed in, 
and then followed a series of vocal gymnastics taken 
from one of the newest musical comedies—and Essie’s 
father gritted his teeth, since he could not very well 
put his fingers in his ears. He was aware of qualities 
of sweetness; of vibrant, sympathetic tones in the 
clear soprano voice, but—the medium chosen! In- 
anity—not to say asininity—in such of the words as 
he could make out. And something that sounded to 
him like ribaldry in the air. Listening, Delavan felt 
sure that his dream-home was a ruin. Worse than 
that: He had demolished it with his own hands. 

The music ceased as it had begun—with a crash— 
and a shriek. (So one listener diagnosed it.) Del- 
avan pulled himself together, and looked around the 
room. Everybody was applauding; some were 
laughing at the ludicrous thing. People were urging 
Essie to sing again. . . . Why, they liked it! They 
considered it an achievement! Was the trouble with 
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him, then? Bewildered, he asked himself the ques- 
tion. . . . Maybe he had jumped to conclusions too 
quickly. He would wait, and see how the prospec- 
tive home impressed her. That would give the solu- 
tion of the puzzle. 


Eager to test his hypothesis, Delavan took his 
daughter to see the place he had been calling “home” 
(to himself) the next day. He watched her narrowly, 
if furtively, and was chilled, though not surprised, 
by her jack of enthusiasm. 

“. . . What’s the matter—doesn’t it please your” 
He put the question bluntly, nettled by her manifest 
indifference. 

“Why, yes, Papa. It’s a lovely place, if only it 
werent so far from everywhere. With you away, I 
couldn't stay here alone. You wouldn’t want me to,” 
she asserted, turning to him. It seemed to her the 
queerest kind of a freak, buying a home in the wilder- 
ness! ‘‘We’d have to have a car—though even that 
wouldn’t be of much use, with you away nights. I 
don’t see how—you haven’t bought it, have your” 
she asked in something like a panic. 

“I’m not going to be away from home any more,” 
he said evenly, ignoring her questions. 

“You're not?” Essie asked sharply. She seemed 
to be suddenly confronted with problems on every 
hand. “What then are you going to do?” 

“T can’t stand the lecture platform any longer; 
it’s too wearing.” Delavan presented the little form- 
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ula that had been going the round of his mind for 
weeks. “I am going to write my memoirs,” he said 
largely—“put them in a book. I am assured that 
such a book would have a large and ready sale. 
Many thousand people who have heard me lecture, 
would welcome it, I know.” 

Essie said nothing for a minute. Young and in- 
experienced as she was, even she had a notion that 
it was one thing to deliver a more or less stereotyped 
lecture, and quite another to write a book; but it was 
not for her to discourage her father. . . . Her poor 
father! Life had indeed been a grind for him. Es- 
pecially these last years when she had been away, and 
he quite alone. He had aged; although little past 
fifty, his hair was nearly white. 

Pity stabbed at the girl’s heart. She as well as he, 
felt that here was not the beginning of a pastoral life 
together for them two, but rather a permanent part- 
ing of the ways. She could almost have wished that 
they had never been separated—that she had never 
gone away to school. 

But it was too late now, to think of that. She had 
gone away, and her father had allowed her to study 
for what was to be a “career.” (She said it—to her- 
self—with the same guileless complacency her father 
had employed in speaking of his “memoirs.” ) 

His voice broke in on her reflections: ‘This book, 
I have reason to believe, would give me an income 
from royalties that would keep us very comfortably. 
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You don’t know, Essie, how eager I am to get set- 
tled in this lovely spot and begin work on it—on 
my book. .. . This other thing has come to be un- 
speakable drudgery.” 

Essie was trembling; a sick feeling encompassed 
her. In spite of the years of separation, she loved 
her father dearly. It was horrible to think that she 
must destroy his cherished plans—but it had to be. 
. . . Slipping her cold little hand into his, she said, 

“Please, Papa, don’t think me—but | am afraid 
you will think me ungrateful, and—and mean. But 
you see, | have my plans, too. You wanted me to 
study music—to learn to sing—-and I did. It was 
not my idea to learn to sing just for my own amuse- 
ment; I meant to make it my work. It was my 
idea and ambition to take care of myself, and relieve 
you of a burden—to take care of you, when you grow 
old. But of course | couldn’t do that here; there’s 
no field here. I would have to go away—’ She 
stopped, and looked up at him. Delavan was stand- 
ing motionless in the doorway, an icy stillness on his 
face. Essie went on desperately: ‘And with me 
away, I’m sure you'd be very lonely out here in the 
country, away from everybody and _ everything. 
Why not keep a room in the hotel, and do your work 
there? Then I could come home on vacations, 
and——”’ 

Delavan had withdrawn his hand, and stood look- 
ing down upon his daughter. “What’s this you're 
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telling me?” he asked harshly. “Do you want to be 
a public singer?” (His tone made it sound like 
“public sinner.”) “Is that what you meanr”’ 

“Why, yes, Papa; I wish to make a living by means 
of my voice—just as you have done, only in a differ- 
ent way. That was my idea all through the course. 
Wasn't that what you gave me my musical education 
for?” 

“No! Most certainly not. I will confess that in 
the beginning, I had the thought that you and | 
would—would supplement each other; that you 
would help me in my work. But I gave that up al- 
most at once. I could not think of making you a 
public show, even in a good cause.” 

Essie winced. “A public show”! 

He went on more calmly, “It was the dream of my 
life, Essie, to have a little home like this—and that 
you would sing to me as your mother used to; as 
you did when you were a child. . . . You'll not dis- 
appoint me now!” he pleaded. 

“But, Papa! surely you would not have me bury 
myself here in the wilderness!” she said, in a panic. 
“Why, I’d die of loneliness.” 

“You'd have me,’ he reminded her. 

“I know,” she agreed, touched by the simple state- 
ment. “But, Papa!—times are not like they used to 
be, when a girl was expected to sit at home patching 
quilts and knitting stockings. I have a right to live 
my life—to choose my work—just the same as you 
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have. I have talent, so those who ought to know 
tell me. I have a future——” 

“What kind of a futurer On the public stage?” 

“Yes, on the public stage,’ she answered a bit de- 
fiantly. “Where else would I get a hearing—recogni- 
tion? Suppose I should become as great as Melba, 
or Louise Homer? You'd surely be proud of me 
then,” she smiled up at him. 

““Great!’” repeated Delavan. The word was 
weighted with contempt. . .. “There’s no sense in 
our wasting more words; I will ask you one question: 
Are you determined to defy me, and do this outra- 
geous thing?” 

“Oh, Papa—‘defy’ you, no. I only want to live 
my own life,” she repeated the trite phrase, to her 
father’s disgust. 

“In your own way,” was his comment. 

“Yes, in my own way. I think that is only my 
right.” 

Delavan gave a great sigh. He straightened up 
and squared his shoulders, with an effect of facing 
whatever came. .. . “At least there will be no mis- 
understanding,” he remarked. ‘Our ways part here. 
What do you propose doing?” 

“My teacher advised me to see one of the noted 
teachers in New York. If he is pleased with my 
voice, she thinks he will be willing to teach me.” 

“To teach you? Haven’t you been taught?” he 
asked, astonished. 
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“Oh, this is only the beginning,” she smiled at his 
ignorance. ‘But I'll be all right!” she assured him. 
“IT can teach beginners, myself. And Miss Hatfield, 
my teacher, says those big singers can always find 
pupils for their pupils; so I shall be able to pay my 
own way—l’ll be all right,’ she again assured him 
confidently. His anxiety was evident. “And [ll 
come home often—we’ll really not be ‘parted’ at all 
—not nearly so much as when I was away at school. 

“Please don’t take it so hard, Papa!” she begged 
of his silence. 

Delavan suppressed a groan. Poor, wilful, de- 
luded child! 

“Have you any money to keep you going until you 
are settled in the city?” he asked her. 

“T have about thirty dollars saved from my allow- 
ance.” 


“You will need more than that. . . . When do you 
expect to gor” 
Essie gave him a swift glance. . . . Was he anx- 


lous to be rid of her? “I have written to Signor 
Cettarini, asking for an appointment; the answer may 
come any day,” she replied coldly. 

““Cettarini—a wretched foreigner!” And she 
had her plans all cut and dried, without asking either 
his advice or consent. He took a roll of bills from 
his pocket, and slipped a number of them from be- 
neath the confining rubber band. ‘“There’s a hun- 
dred dollars; I can’t have you getting stranded among 
strangers, and this will keep you until you know what 
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you are going todo. You may stay here at the hotel 
as long as you like. I will pay the bill when I come 
back.” 

“When you come back?” Essie echoed in vague 
alarm. “Where are you going, Papa?” 

“On the road again; I leave this afternoon. The 
bureau lacks speakers, so many being on their vaca- 
tion, and will be glad to place me.” 

“But your booker And you said you were tired 
out,” she reminded him, near to tears. She was un- 
speakably sorry for him—but what could she do? 

“The book?” Delavan gave a little grunt of a 
laugh. “Oh, I reckon that was a dream, too. An 
old dog can’t learn new tricks. . . . The road is all 
I’m good for.” 

“Papa!” Essie cried poignantly. Tears choked her 
voice—it was all she could say. She caught his 
hand in both hers, and carried it to her wet cheek— 
but again he drew it away. 

“If you should fail, you can come back—always 
remember that.” The effort to keep his voice steady, 
made it sound harsh and cold. It fell upon the girl’s 
heart, at that moment overflowing with warmth and 
tenderness, and chilled it—hardened it. 

“Thank you, Papa,” she said, winking away the 
tears. Come back? She would never come back— 
she would starve first. And she would pay him back 
his money, too. He might have been a little bit 
sympathetic—a little bit human! 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TEST 


Darwin JAYNE, the man who was responsible, at 
least in a measure, for Essie Delavan’s mishap, 
seemed determined upon making as full reparation as 
possible. Every day he sent flowers; and as soon as 
she was able to eat, he had ordered for her every deli- 
cacy that the market afforded. 

It was a week before he was permitted to see her; 
but when he did appear, a whisper ran along the 
“wireless” that connects the staff of nurses in a 
hospital, as well as the inmates of a prison, that he 
was “a swell guy!” “The real thing!” His hand- 
some flannels, his immaculate evening clothes, were 
delightful topics when the wearer of them became 
assiduous in his attentions to the patient in Room 5. 

Jayne was the usual clubman. He was in his 
middle thirties, good-looking, somewhat ruddy of face 
and round of abdomen. Well-mannered, courteous, 
he made a pleasing impression upon those with whom 
he had to do on his visits to the hospital—with one 
exception. Dr. Moffett had no time for him. He 
felt that since Jayne had been absolved of blame 


for the accident, he had done his full duty in supply- 
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ing the girl’s wants, and paying for her treatment and 
care. That there was no occasion for his frequent 
visits. 

Once, when Essie was able to sit up for a little 
while, propped up with pillows, Moffett had found 
Jayne bending over her, talking and laughing, and 
had asked him pointedly to “kindly refrain from 
cutting off the patient’s supply of light and air.” 
Jayne had complied with alacrity, not to mention a 
resentment which, however, he succeeded in conceal- 
ing; but thereafter, the two met with thinly veiled 
hostility. 

“I’m glad you sent him away, Dr. Moffett,” Essie 
said. “I don’t like him. Of course, he’s kind, and 
all that, but I’ll be glad when I can leave here, 
and not see him again. ... Doctor, when can I 
leaver” she asked eagerly. “I’m getting strong 
every day, now, and I’m just crazy to begin my 
work!” 

“Your work. You don’t look exactly like a work- 
ing woman—not just yet; you'll have to be patient. 
. . . And by the way, what do you mean by your 
‘work’P” he asked. 

“Studying and teaching. My music teacher at 
school recommended me to Signor Cettarini. She 
thought he would be willing to take me as a pupil. 
And as the pupil of such a noted teacher I should 
have no difficulty in getting a class of beginners. 
And I could sing at private entertainments. 

“It seems the superintendent found his letter to 
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me—when she was looking for something to identify 
me—and telephoned the signor, and he said he would 
try out my voice as soon as I was well enough,” she 
went on, with more animation than she had shown 
previously. Her eyes were sparkling, and a faint 
color had crept up into her cheeks. 

“T’m nearly well enough now, don’t you think, 
Doctor? I’m all right except my ankle and my arm 
—and I don’t have to sing with them,” she smiled 
ingratiatingly. 

“T see. You're eager to get away from us,” the 
doctor rallied her. “And when you have got away, 
I suppose we'll all be in the same category with Jayne 
—you won't want to see us any more.” 

“Oh, you know that’s not true, Dr. Moffett! I 
shall always be glad to see you, who have been so 
good to me,” she replied with engaging candor. 
“But if you knew how eager I am to begin!” 

“I think I understand. Now let’s see: You've 
been doing fine the past week. If you do as well for 
another fortnight—yes, for another week—I’ll have 
Cettarini come here and see you. It was I who called 
him up, just after you came, and he seemed inter- 
ested—said he would see you as soon as practicable. 
He appeared to think you very brave, very confident, 
to have taken such a long journey on such—I 
mean—” he broke off confusedly. 

“I know what you mean—on such slight encour- 
agement,’ Essie said quickly. “All the same, I have 
confidence in myself—(please don’t think me fright- 
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fully conceited)—and | want to take the test as soon 
as I can.” And so rapidly did she improve, stimu- 
lated by the doctor’s promise, that a week from that 
day Moffett called up Cettarini again. 

True to bis promise, the singer came promptly. 
He was just such a man as his letter to the girl in- 
dicated—kindly, but keen. 

“It is a new experience, this,” he told the little 
assembly of patient and attendants—and the super- 
intendent who, interested, had come in. “You are 
sure she is strong enough?” he asked the latter— 
“that it will not harm her? Maybe we'd better 
wait——” 

At the word, all eyes involuntarily turned to the 
little figure in the wheel chair. What the experi- 
enced orb of the superintendent observed led her to 
say hastily, “No, I don’t think we’d better wait. 
Of course, you’ll not give her any grand opera stunts, 
Signo i 

“No, no! Nothing like that,” he protested. This 
was not to be a real test, but only an—an indication. 

Yes—naturally—he was prepared to make allow- 
ances. Yes, naturally—one could not judge finally; 
that would come later. But one could get an 
idea—— 

Now, if the little lady would sing some simple 
ballade—like ‘‘Annie Laurie,” or ‘““The Last Rose of 
Summer.” ... Did she know “Nancy Lee’? Or 
“The Kerry Dance’? ... Oh, very old-fashioned, 
very. But one could get an idea— “The Kerry 
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Dance”? Fine! Now if she would begin—calmly 
and quietly, now, without excitement 

Essie sang. Her voice was very sweet and soft. 
The pathos of it as it rose and fell in the wild, touch- 
ing Irish melody, stirred the few listeners acutely. 
This dainty little thing, absolutely typical of youth 
—was it possible that the day would come when the 
words would be appropriate to herr It seemed un- 
thinkable! 

Essie sang a verse of three or four songs—with a 
rest after each—at the signor’s dictation. She was 
eager to sing the more ambitious arias that had 
called forth such applause at the school concerts and 
operettas, and in response to her diffident suggestion, 
he listened to one brief selection. 

At the end— “How old are you?” Cettarini asked. 

“Nineteen,” Essie told him. 

“You are very young,” he smiled at her. “Prima 
donnas do not astonish the world at nineteen or 
twenty. They give years and years to the study of 
their art. Oh, there are exceptions—yes—but they 
are so few as to be almost negligible.” 

“I expect to study,” Essie told him, chilled by his 
cautious comment. She had looked for a word of 
praise. “I had hopes of studying under you, Signor,” 
she reminded him. 

“Are your parents living? Have you means?” he 
shot the questions at her. Essie shrank before the 
baldness of the latter one. She was still smarting 
from a brief letter from her father, who had at 
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length been located. He was very sorry to hear of 
her accident, but glad indeed that she was recovering 
so nicely, and would soon be well—as the superin- 
tendent’s letter indicated. He hoped that this try- 
ing experience of the great city would satisfy her, 
and that she would soon return to her home state. 
He was enclosing some money to defray her expenses 
—would send more for her journey when she was 
able to travel. 

That was all. His silence regarding her proposed 
“work,” was eloquent of his contempt for it. The 
letter seemed the essence of coldness to Essie, who 
hardened her heart still further against him. She 
did not know, because he did not tell her, his reason 
for not hastening to her bedside: He himself was 
sick, suffering from a threatened breakdown, which 
his doctor was doing his best to ward off. Delavan 
had spent some anxious days, until assured that his 
daughter’s recovery was certain. 

Essie answered the singer: “My father is living; 
but I wish to make my own way. I thought I could 
teach, while I am studying.” 

“My dear young lady, I do not wish to discourage 
you—but we must look things in the face. As to 
your teaching while studying, there is small chance 
of your being able to do that for a year at the very 
least. As your American slang puts it, “The woods 
are full’ of young persons who wish to do this—and 
even my recommendation would not be sufficient to 
secure such work for you. New Yorkers like New 
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Yorkers to teach them. . . . Oh, yes, foreigners too 
—foreigners, of course!” with a little laugh and a 
shrug. 

“And now, ’—he glanced at his watch—‘“I must be 


going.” 
“But—but you haven’t told me—” Essie faltered. 
“Have I note . . . My dear young lady, you have 


not the constitution, supposing you have the voice, 
to make a singer. The preparation means years of 
drudgery—of hardship. And then the result is not 
always certain. “Take my advice: Go home to 
your father; marry some nice young man—live the 
normal, instead of the abnormal life—and be happy.” 

As the door closed upon the Italian, Essie found 
herself alone in the room, thanks to the tact of the 
superintendent, who had sent her subordinates away 
before the verdict was given. Hearing Moffett’s 
voice outside in the corridor, she had slipped out 
ahead of the maestro, and whispered to the doctor: 
“You'd better go in in a minute—Cettarini is just 
leaving,” and went on down to the office. 

Moffett met the Italian, who would have passed 
him with a nod, outside the door of Room 5. 
“Well, what is your verdict?” he asked, with a depth 
of interest that surprised even himself. “Did you— 
could you—give her any encouragement?” 

Cettarini shook his head. “I never encourage a 
novice. It is only when they have the—the sand— 
to meet and overcome discouragements, that they 
have a chance of succeeding.” 
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“But has she the voice?’ Moffett asked im- 
patiently. 

The singer tapped a little notebook he carried. 
“Call me up the day after tomorrow, and I will tell 
you.” 

Moffett hurried past him. “The big brute has 
turned her down!” was his thought. He was more 
concerned than he would have cared to admit. 
Already, with nearly a year of hospital work behind 
him, the newness of it was wearing off. Death and 
pain were all in the day’s work (so he would tell him- 
self when things were especially harrowing)... . 
But this poor, friendless child— He stepped within 
the door, and closed it behind him. 

“Now, what’s all this?” he asked, as Essie turned 
dripping*eyes up to him. She was fumbling under 
her pillow for a handkerchief. “Here it is.” He 
picked it up off the little white stand and was about 
to hand it to her; but instead, wiped the tears from 
her wet cheeks himself. 

“He didn’t encourage your” he asked. “But don’t 
you know those big guns are always like that? They 
like to impress you with their own importance.” 
(Anything to tide her over—to keep her from going 
to pieces, now! he was telling himself.) 

“He told me—to go home!” she choked. “And I'll 
not go home—I simply can’t go home! My fa- 
ther——” 

“It’s just as { thought—her father and she 
have quarreled” Vince told himself further. But— 
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“You don’t have to go home; this Cettarini isn’t the 
whole thing,’ he assured her. “His opinion is not 


final. ... And he didn’t give you even his final 
opinion. He’s to let you know in a few days—so 
cheer up!” 


“Did he tell you that? Did he say that?” Essie 
asked with piteous eagerness. 

“He told me just that. Now will you be good?” 

“Oh, Dr. Moffett! And do you really think 
there’s any hope for me?” 

“Of course there’s hope for you—if you'll behave 
yourself, and get well. Do you want to disgrace me 
with the Heads by running up a temperature again?” 
He turned the wet pillow, and drew her up on it 
from where she had slumped down in the bed... . 
That infernal Italian! Why couldn’t the fellow 
have had a heart? 


CHAPTER XV 
A WAY OUT 


In the years of his college and university life, 
Vincent Moffett had met many girls and women, to 
a few of whom he had been attracted, with none of 
whom had he fallen in love. 

The reason for this might be summed up in two 
words: “Rosemary Gilmore.” For even when she 
seemed farthest away from him, he never lost the 
hope that a day would come when things would be 
straightened out between them. Even on the day 
that he had left Merion, declaring that he would 
never go back, the hope was alive, but so submerged 
by sweeping emotions that he was not conscious of 
its existence. Little by little it emerged: Rose- 
mary’s love was like his own—a few angry words 
could not kill it. Even time could not kill it. She 
must have known (Dan would have told her) that it 
was because of his altered circumstances that he had 
not gone back; and she would understand, and not 
blame him. 

And some day, when he had made good—when he 
had established a practice that would warrant it, he 
would go back and again ask Rosemary to marry 


him. To forgive his fool pride that couldn’t take a 
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word—and take him back. That she would-do so, 
was of course part of the plan. And although there 
were times when he called himself a born imbecile 
for cherishing such a hope, he could not bring him- 
self to relinquish it. 

He had been away for more than a year, now, dur- 
ing which time he had never written to Rosemary, 
nor heard from her. To be sure, a year is not a long 
time but people had loved and forgotten and loved 
again in less time than that. . . . Yes, but not Rose- 
mary Gilmore. Loyalty was Rosemary’s middle 
name! Moffett’s heart would reply to this disquiet- 
ing suggestion. 

Yes, but even if she did still love him, would not 
her woman’s pride forbid her acknowledging it, 
after this period of absence and silencer No. He 
would be so humble that she would have to forgive 
him; so urgent that she would have to yield. 

Well, granting all this—granting that Rosemary 
felt as tenderly toward him as she did that day before 
his devilish temper had flamed up into a fiery wall 
between them, the original objection still held: The 
Gilmores were religious people. He was not, and 
never would be. Weeks, sometimes months, passed 
without his seeing the inside of a church. Back in 
the spring, urged thereto by another young physician 
who had taken a great liking to him, Moffett had 
made his Easter duty—on Trinity Sunday. He had 
thought then—indeed, he was fully resolved to mend 
his ways. But—it is easy to slip back; and then, 
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too, a doctor often has a good excuse. His time is 
not his own. 

Those I-am-more-holy-than-thou Gilmores! A 
man would have to walk a chalkline to please 
them. Narrow, provincial! But of course, with a 
son a priest—yes, old Dan must be a priest by 
this time!—they would feel called upon to uphold a 
certain standard.... Hold on, though. That 
wasn't fair. Religion was no mere pose with that 
family; they’d live it on a desert island! 

But to think of old Dan: a priest, tied to a two- 
foot rule. All his comings and goings mapped out 
for him—no longer a free agent—everything cut 
and dried. . . . For some reason, his thought jumped 
to Father Hull. . . . There wasn’t anything “cut and 
dried” about him. . . . Maybe it wasn’t so bad, after 
all. . . . Those others, too, that he met every day; 
young fellows, mostly, going on sick calls in the 
mornings. Alert, clear-eyed, and friendly mannered, 
who responded with a little smile and a keen glance 
when he lifted his hat to them—a boyhood custom 
that still persisted. Sometimes he met them in the 
hospital, but if they ever suspected him of being 
a Catholic, it was not because of conformity. He 
always managed a quick exit when one came in. 

One thing for which the Recording Angel must 
have given him credit: When there was even remote 
danger of death, the young doctor always asked the 
patient if he would like to see a clergyman, and the 
sense of satisfaction that stirred him when told that 
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he or she “would like to see a priest,” surprised even 
himself. 


Signor Cettarini was mercifully brief in his deliber- 
ations regarding Essie Delavan’s “genius.” It was 
not there, he told himself with emphasis—and 
blamed himself for not having told her so point- 
blank, instead of weakly trying to soften the blow. 
Indeed, he should have told her when she wrote him 
from the South, to stay at home. She would prob- 
ably have disregarded the advice, but that would 
have been her own lookout. He would have been 
absolved of all responsibility. 

No, the girl was not a genius; far from it. Even 
after making every allowance for her weak condition, 
she had not, and never would have, the makings of 
a great singer. She had a medium voice, of pleasing 
quality, and that was all. 

So there was nothing for her to do but go back 
home to her people—to her father. He would speak 
to that young doctor, who seemed interested in the 
girl and tell him to write and have the father come 
and get her, as soon as she was able to travel. The 
experience would be a salutary one, both for the girl, 
and for him—Cettarini. He would be more cau- 
tious in the future, and she would know better how 
to appreciate her home. Moreover, the congestion 
of would-be artists in the big town would not be 
increased. 

He wrote a little letter, embodying some of these 
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truths as gently as possible; signing himself with 
deep regret and best wishes, her most obedient serv- 
ant, Jules Cettarini. 

Essie received the verdict with outer calmness. 
The day nurse was an inquisitive young person, 
always alert for anything that would relieve the 
monotony of existence. But when the nurse had 
left the room, and the patient was supposed to have 
settled herself for a nap, she gave herself up to the 
feeling of utter despair that the letter had caused. 
She wished with all her heart—or thought she did, 
which amounted to the same thing—that Darwin 
Jayne’s car had finished the job instead of leaving 
her, a forlorn little wreck, to beat herself to pieces 
against the rock of a cruel fate. 

It was during this period of stress that Darwin 
Jayne came to call on his beneficiary. He had not 
been coming so frequently since his encounter with 
“that fresh young interne.” And the girl herself was 
not very responsive. So why should he waste his 
time where the sacrifice was not appreciated? He 
would go this once more and make his adieux, pay 
the bills to date and remind the management that 
he still held himself responsible for the patient’s 
expenses, up to the time of her discharge. He would 
then drop out of the case. 

But as luck had it, Jayne arrived at the moment 
when Essie, finding herself alone, was giving vent to 
her disappointment. Naturally, he wanted to know 
what the trouble was. Having learned, the rich man 
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had the remedy at his finger ends; but because of her 
agitation and her half articulate, broken sentences, 
he received the impression that further study and 
the money to pay for it, were all that were required. 

The man’s sympathies were aroused by the pitiful 
recital. 

“You must allow me to help you, Miss Delavan,” 
he urged. “Good singers are all too few—lI shall be 
delighted to assist in the making of one. If Signor 
Cettarini, or any other responsible music master will 
sponsor you, I shall be glad to finance the under- 
taking—and consider myself abundantly repaid by 
your success. Now dry your tears, and think this 
over. Take your time about it—there’s no hurry; 
when you decide, let me know, and we'll talk it over 
further.” 

He was gone before the bewildered girl could 
collect her thoughts sufficiently to correct his mis- 
taken notion; however, she laid the case before 
Moffett, when he came in a little later. 

“Wasn't it good of him?” she asked. “Only he 
didn’t understand. He thought all I needed was 
money; but—” her lips drooped again—“it seems 
I lack a voice, too.” She handed him Cettarini’s 
letter. When he had read it— “Doctor, do you think 
the signor made a mistake?” she asked diffidently. 
“Do you think, if I could get the opinion of another 
master, he might think—he might find out—differ- 
ent?” 

Moffett cleared his throat; here was a dilemma 
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—and he was no Solomon. He hated to take the 
last little puff of wind out of her sails, but there was 
nothing else for it. 

“My dear child,” he said gently, “leaving the 
matter of your voice out of the question, I don’t 
think it would be wise to accept Mr. Jayne’s offer. 
It might be absolutely all right in itself—such things 
- have been done, and will be done again. But—there 
is always more or less odium connected with gifts of 
that kind. There are always persons who would re- 
fuse to believe that this assistance was a free gift. 
And a young girl, you know, must be like Cesar’s 
wife. . . . Don’t you see it that way yourself?” he 
concluded. 

Essie, with hot cheeks, confessed that she did. 
But asserted plaintively that now she would never 
be able to make her way in the world. If she could 
not sing, then she could do nothing! 

“Nonsense!” he laughed at her. “A bright girl 
like you? There'll be half-a-dozen different ‘careers’ 
opening up before you, once you are well. And I’m 
sure your father will be glad to help you e 

“He won’t! He wouldn’t give me a dollar to help 
cultivate my voice—and that’s all I can do, | tell 
you! What am I to do? I could pay this man 
back, once I’d got my start. And Cettarini isn’t the 
whole thing. Other people say I have a voice. 
“What am | to do?” she again demanded, in a panic. 
“I’m not going back home to stagnate—to die of 
loneliness in a house in the woods!” 
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Her distress was so real—she was like a child who 
thinks the end of the world has come when her doll 
is broken—that Moffett was at his wits’ end. She 
made him think of little Pate Gilmore one day when 
she got into a bumblebees’ nest, and the pain of the 
stings was only equaled by her anger at the im- 
pudence of the insects. And Vince Moffett, always 
bound to play the fool in his emergencies, as it 
seemed, did what he would have done had it been 
little Pate who faced him, asking desperately what 
should she do. He put his arm lightly about 
the girl, and rested his cheek on the top of her head 
while he told her not to “mind’—that it would all 
come out right; that she had lots of time, and, he 
repeated, there were other careers besides that of 
music. 

“There’s matrimony, for instance,” he reminded 
her smilingly. “Even in these feminist days, sun- 
dry young women make a ‘career’ of that.” 

Essie looked up quickly and in his smiling eyes 
thought she read what he had not meant her to read; 
what, in fact, was farthest from his mind. He had 
been about to say that some nice chap was waiting 
just around the corner to share such a “career” 
with her—but the revealment in her eyes choked 
the words in his throat. Two things showed them- 
selves to Vincent Moffett in that moment: this child 
loved him, and her trust in him was such that she 
construed his light words and caress into an offer 
of marriage. 


—_ 
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Vince caught his breath. He was not merely dis- 
mayed—he was dazed. . . . What was there to do 
now? What next? That was the question. 

To Vincent Moffett there seemed but one thing to 
do—and he did it. His was the ‘‘career’ he was 
asking her to share, he hastened to assure her. 
She should sing for him in the little home he would 
shortly provide for her—would she not? 

And Essie, her tears giving way to dimpling smiles 
of rapture, promised that she would! 


CHAPTER XVI 
BETROTHED 


Aut the rest of that day, Moffett went through his 
duties in a dream. Afterward, he marveled that he 
had not poisoned someone, as he mechanically wrote 
prescriptions and administered medicine. That 
night—he was on day duty again—he walked the 
streets for hours. 

“Fool, fool, fool!’ so he apostrophized himself. 
Why, a child of ten would have shown more far- 
sightedness. Here, then, was an end of the hopes he 
had been cherishing. Here was he, betrothed to a 
woman he did not love! 

As for his “partner in crime” as he grimly dubbed 
her—for it was little short of a crime for a man in 
his present circumstances to think of assuming the 
burden of a wife—he would not allow his thoughts to 
dwell on her. After all, she was not a child; she 
should have had a little sense—a little discretion— 
and not flaunt her love in his face before it was 
asked for! 

“Career,” indeed! If they didn’t starve to death, 
they'd be lucky, so he pessimistically put the case to 
himself. A beggarly interne who, in a few months, 


would not have even the shelter of the hospital. 
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Dr. Strickland might even have forgotten the ten- 
tative offer he had made him—and of course he 
could not bring the matter up. So it was all up in 
the air. And he would have to do something quickly. 
If he was to marry this friendless girl, he must do 
so soon, and get some place to take her. He could 
not have her living on Darwin Jayne’s bounty now. 

And all this was but one phase of the disquieting 
situation. To think of living as the husband of one 
woman when he loved another, filled him with a 
kind of horror. 

His knees sagging with weariness, Moffett hailed a 
taxi. “To the park—and keep going,’ he told the 
man—and emptied his pocket of small bills and 
change when, some hours later, he alighted at the 
hospital gates. 

“Anyhow, [’m sane again—and I’ll face the 
music,” he told himself grimly. “They say these 
things are arranged for us—‘Matches are made in 
Heaven,’ and all that. I have very serious doubts 
of it, but if it’s true, then a kindly Providence has 
been looking out for Rosemary—saving her from 
mating with an idiot!” 

And this other poor little simpleton. If she only 
knew! But she never should know. She trusted 
him, and whatever the cost, he would not fail her. 


The “Little Town of Tailholt” being closed to him 
—for now he would never take his father’s place in 
Merion—the problem of where to locate when his 
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year in the hospital was ended, became Moffett’s 
outstanding problem. . . . And then suddenly it was 
solved. Dr. Strickland had not forgotten his ten- 
tative offer of an assistant’s position; but proceeded 
to make it a definite one, so the thing was settled 
right there. The matter of housing was secondary, 
and more easily worked out. 

Since Essie’s discharge from the hospital, she had 
been making her home with a benevolent patron of 
the institution, where she acted as a sort of nursery 
governess. This arrangement did not suit Moffett, 
who considered it a sort of genteel charity, and he 
wished to release his fiancée from it as soon as pos- 
sible. He was gradually becoming reconciled to the 
situation into which he had precipitated himself. 
Indeed, he had begun to feel a certain fondness for 
the girl who was so absolutely dependent on him 


for her happiness... . If he could only forget 
Rosemary Gilmore! 
Going to see Essie one evening— “Well, little 


old lady, you can get your ‘true-so’ ready just as 
soon as you like,” he told her without preface. “I’ve 
found a place for us to live, so everything’s ready 
when you are.” 

“You’ve found a house?” she cried joyously. 

“Bless you, no; not a house. Do you take me for 
a millionairer No—an apartment—a modern and 
genteel name for a ‘flat.’ ” 

“Call it what you like, so long as you've got it,” she 
sparkled. Then— “But, Vince dear, who is going 
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to marry usP” she asked with startling suddenness. 
It was a question that had engaged her attention for 
some little time past. Moffett had hardly thought 
of this part of it. 

“Why,” he returned, with some little interest, now 
that the question had arisen, “who do you want to 
tie the knotr”’ 

“T want it to be a church wedding. Of course | 
don’t mean a big wedding,” she assured him. “I 
mean that I want to be married by a minister.” 
Vince started slightly. “I’ve often read about the 
‘Little Church Around the Corner.’ How would 
that dor” . 

“I believe that’s Episcopalian. Are you an Epis- 
copalian’” he asked. 

“No; I’m not a church member at all,” she con- 
fessed. But I understand that they are not particu- 
lar:—They will marry persons of any denomination 
—or none. How about zt?” 

“Well,” said Vince slowly, “that’s where I and the 
Little Church Around the Corner differ; if it’s true 
that it is ‘not particular. I am. And I’m sorry to 
disappoint you, dear, if you’d set your heart on a 
church wedding—although it will be by a clergyman. 
Under the circumstances, it will have to take place in 
a rectory—as marriage between a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic is not celebrated in the church.” 

“|. Catholic! . . . Vincent Moffett, you’re not 
a Catholic?” She gave the effect of throwing the 


word at him. 
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“I’m that or nothing,” he told her quietly. 

“Il’d much rather you were nothing!’’ was on the 
tip of her tongue, but Essie checked herself. She 
pondered in silence for a moment. Vince drummed 
with his fingers on his knee. He was regarding his 
betrothed with a new interest—from a new angle—as 
she was regarding him. 

“. .. 1 believe you’re joking—you’re just teasing 
me,” she told him with a nervous little laugh. ‘You 
just are, Vince! You'd have told me before, if it 
was so.” 

“Our talks have not had to do with religion,’ he 
reminded her, keeping his temper remarkably well, 
for him. 

“That’s true,” she admitted. “But positively, 
Vince, I don’t know how— Oh, pshaw! You're 
really not set on this, I’m sure. Why, the idea of 
being married by a Catholic priest 

“IT don’t see how I can do it, to tell you the truth. 
My father—” she broke off, and bit her lip, giving 
Moffett a quick, furtive look. . . . “Do you really 
mean it?” she asked again. 

“T really mean it.” 

“Oh, Vince, dear—” she went over to him, and laid 
her cheek to his as she perched on the arm of his 
chair. He placed a somewhat perfunctory arm about 
her. “Vince, you're not much of a Catholic, are 
your” she wheedled. “I never heard you say any- 
thing about going to your church. It really would 
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not make much difference to you—would it? .. 
Say it wouldn't!” 

The color was rising slowly in Moffett’s face... . 
“No, I guess I’m not much of a one, maybe,’ he 
admitted. “But anyhow, I’m Catholic enough not 
to be married by anyone but a priest. That part of 
it is settled.” 

Again Essie gave him a quick, searching look. 
There was something in his face that she had not 
seen there before—a most baffling expression. One 
element that she recognized was determination. The 
way he had said that that was “‘settled.” .. . The 
girl had a growing conviction that she was the more 
ardent lover of the two. . . . It would be like losing 
her life to lose him—she must not risk it! . . . “That 
part of it is settled,’ he had said. She felt that it 
was. 

Moffett, who also had been in rather deep medita- 
tion, roused himself. ‘Seems to me we're talking 
rather in the abstract,” he smiled at her. “You 
haven’t named the happy day.” 

“You want it to be soon?” she asked shyly. 

“Yes, just as soon as you can make it. You know 
the old saying about there being danger in delay. 
Although I don’t believe there’s any lurking danger 
in this case. I’ve taken out an insurance policy in 
your favor, so if I should be bumped off by a thug, 
or run over by a fire engine——’’ 

“Vince!” 
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“Those things are happening every day, my dear— 
and I’m one sawbones that knows it. By the way, 
how about the first of October? I believe that is 
one of the favorite months of brides. And to take 
time by the forelock, how about the first? That 
suit your Now don’t give me any guff about not 
giving you time to prepare. I’ve been looking over 
the ads with unusual care of late, and I find there 
are places where all a prospective bride has to do is 
to walk in and give her order, and be fitted out from 
orange blossoms to slippers in a jiffy. 

“Suppose we say the first, then, and get another 
point settled. If they allow a mere man along, why, 
I'll go with you to buy the outfit. For a rank ama- 
teur, | think you'll find that I have a very pretty 
taste in bride’s wear. We—I mean you, of course— 
can try on the veil and everything else try-on-able. 
Suppose we start on our expedition tomorrow after- 
noonp”’ 

“Dear me, Vince, you take my breath away! I’ve 
heard of ‘whirlwind campaigns’ ” 

Moffet jumped up, after a glance at his watch. 
“T must be off! Till tomorrow, then—say at two 
o'clock? ... All right. And if for any reason I 
shouldn’t be able to come, I’ll leave this with you, 
and you can go by yourself.” Hastily he took a roll 
of bills from his pocket, and forced them into her 
reluctant hand. 

“Whose affair is this, I’d like to know?” he blus- 
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tered. “Can’t a man have anything to say about his 
own weddingr” 

“You're too kind, Vince,” she faltered. She was 
very appealing, standing there, proclaiming his good- 
ness. Her whole little person seemed to exude love 
and trust, his arbitrariness for the moment forgotten. 
Moffett caught her to him in a swift embrace... . 
The poor little thing! It would take a scoundrel 
to—to disappoint her. He might be a poor fish, but 
he wasn’t a scoundrel— 

After he had gone, the happy mask dropped from 
Essie’s face, leaving it more than merely pensive. 
She went about the room (she had received her guest 
in the library of the Aldrich mansion) putting little 
things in place, picking up a book here and there. 
Mechanically she read row after row of titles, with- 
out knowing a word she read. Then she gave up the 
pretense, and began walking back and forth across 
the floor. She was greatly perturbed. . . . Vince a 
Catholic—she to marry a Catholic—her father 

Perhaps it was as well that they were estranged, 
her father and herself; for if he knew this, his anger 
would be terrible. 

Vince a Catholic! She repeated the hateful word 
again and again, to little accompanying thrills of 
horror. But how could he be? Vince was good. 
And he was a gentleman, not a—a—she did not like 
to use her father’s characterization. 

But this was probably because he had got so far 
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away from the place of beginning. As he himself 
had admitted, he wasn’t “much of one.” And, 
after they were married, he would not be one at 
all. . . . So she would not worry any more about it. 

October first, only a little more than a week away! 
The coming happiness was actually dazzling. 

Vince was not able to get away to buy the wedding 
things—and was profoundly glad that this was so. 
He imagined himself, tagging along with a girl buying 
wedding finery. He had made the offer as a prelimi- 
nary to giving her the money, which she would nat- 
urally have a delicacy about accepting. He was 
glad of this respite. 

When next he came, it was with two startling an- 
nouncements: They must go and see the priest about 
the marriage arrangements, and they must visit the 
bureau and get their license. 

“But I thought the man always sees to those 
things,” Essie protested, considerably flurried at the 
prospect. 

“No,” Moffett laughed. “That’s where you were 
mistaken. There are two parties to this most im- 
portant contract, and the two must appear in person. 
There are certain formalities to be gone through with, 
especially in the case of a mixed marriage.” 

“What’s a ‘mixed marriage’?” Essie asked, round- 
eyed. 

“A marriage between persons of different faiths. 
In a case like ours, of a Catholic and a non-Catholic, 
there are certain promises to be made. For instance, 
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you must promise not to interfere with me in the 
practice of my religion—you must not lock me in my 
den of a Sunday to keep me from going to church, 
or hide my hat, or any such scurvy trick as 
that. And (this is the most important) the non- 
Catholic party is required to agree that the children 
born of the union shall be brought up Catholic.” 

Essie’s face turned an angry red. “Of all the high- 
handed proceedings!” she exclaimed. “What about 
the—the Catholic” (again she gave the effect of spit- 
ting out the hateful word) “party making promises?” 

“Doubtless it would be required if the case were 
reversed. Ifa Protestant clergyman were performing 
the ceremony; but you see, this ceremony is to be per- 
formed by a priest.” 

“But that’s just what I can’t see—why it has to 
be performed by a priest,” she said hotly. “If my 
father knew that I was to be married by—by 
one——”’ 

“Suppose,” Moffett said quietly, “suppose you 
leave your father out of this. So far as I have ob- 
served, he has not shown an overpowering interest 
in you up to date. The father of an only and mother- 
less daughter might be supposed to take more than 
a merely perfunctory interest in that daughter, it 
seems to me.” 

Essie stamped her foot. “I will not have my fa- 
ther criticized!’ she declared. 

“Then he should not leave himself open to criti- 
cism.” 
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“I had displeased him—I had disobeyed him!” she 
cried. 

“You were his daughter all the time.” 

“He wrote to me, inviting me to come home,” she 
defended her parent. 

“Look here, little girl,” Vince said gently, “all this 
doesn’t get us anywhere. Of course, the final decision 
is with you. If you think me ‘high-handed’ and un- 
reasonable, now is the time to say so. I assure you, 
I have no intention of being either. 

“This is my point: While I am not by any means 
a religious fanatic,’ he smiled, the little one-sided 
smile that gave his whole face an unpleasant cast, 
“the only religion of the whole bunch that amounts to 
a row of pins is the one that my mother brought me 
up in. And it’s the church I’m going to be married 
in—if I marry at all’—Essie’s eyes darkened— 
“and it’s the one I mean to bring my children up in. 
No doubt——” 

She interrupted him, chin up, cheeks flaming. .. . 
“Isn’t it a little bit premature to talk about ‘cbil- 
dren’ ?” 

“Not at all,” he cheerfully assured her. ‘‘Author- 
ities tell us that the time to think of and plan for 
children is when their grandparents are young peo- 
ple. According to which you see before you a man 
who is thinking not only of his children and how to 
do his best by them, but about his grandchildren as 
well.”” He was smiling now, but Essie was not. 

“I had supposed we were talking of and planning 
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for our marriage—but it seems I was mistaken,” she 
told him. 

“No, you were not mistaken, my dear,” he said with 
an instant return to gravity. “Children are what 
make marriage—rather, it was for them that mar- 
riage was made—otherwise, there would be no excuse 
for it. Oh, little children are the joy of the world!” 
(He was thinking of Patience Gilmore.) “One who 
doesn’t love them is hardly human.” 

Essie took his words as a challenge—one which, 
however, she would not take up. She had never felt 
less sure of him than at that moment. His words, 
“The final decision is with you, of course,” and again, 
“If | marry at all,” frightened her. If she were not 
careful—an injudicious word from her now, and she 
could see Vincent Moffett walking away from her 
forever. 

It came to her with an appalling certainty that his 
love for her was not like hers for him. He could say 
a—a blithe good-bye, apparently, and go away with 
heart quite unbroken. But Esther Delavan knew 
that she could not let bim go, no matter what the 
provocation. He was to her the world and all. 

She forced herself to speak calmly, even with a 
certain lightness, in imitation of his: “For myself, I 
know very little about children, never having had any 
brother or sister.” 

“Neither had I brother or sister. But my chum 
had, and his house was another home to me after my 
mother died. There was one little kid—” he broke 
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off with a smile and a shake of his head. It all came 
back with a sweeping rush that all but carried him 
off his feet. At that moment, he wished most heart- 
ily that the girl before him would refuse to accept 
his conditions. But Fate, once flouted, likes to have 
her revenge. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A MEETING 


Dan GiLMore had just landed in New York on his 
way home from Europe, where he had been ordained 
more than a year before. Not content with this, the 
young priest had put in the succeeding year in study, 
and now, after spending a summer in travel, was 
bringing home an extra degree. 

All the Gilmores except the two youngest, had come 
down to meet and welcome him. It being a gala oc- 
casion, the womenfolk had come on a couple of days 
before his steamer was due, in order to get in some 
shopping and sight-seeing. 

Quite by chance Moffett met them, one morning 
when they had started on an early tour of the shop- 
ping district. 

He saw them first, and a craven impulse urged him 
to avoid a meeting; but he put it away instantly. 
Why should he avoid the Gilmores? Why should he 
avoid Rosemary? He would not. He felt that this 
last sight of her was his due after all that was past— 
and by way of compensation for what lay before. 
it would be something to cherish—the memory of it 
—during the few days of freedom that remained to 


him, after which he must think of her no more. 
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Moffett was conscious of the others’ presence, but 
he saw only Rosemary—her loveliness dominating 
and eclipsing everything else. She did not see him 
at once, so he had a chance to get hold of himself 
before they met. His heart, after its first great leap 
at sight of her, was beating suffocatingly. 

Taken by surprise— “Why—why, Vince,’ she 
said, quite in the old way, a wave of color flowing 
into her cheeks—to the delight of Moffett. ... To 
think that the sight of him could move her so, after 
all this time! 

“Why, Rosemary!” he returned, taking her hand 
and extending the other to her mother, Pate looking 
on in surprised silence. Nancy gave him a boyish 
nod and smile. “This can’t be little Pater” Vince 
turned his own engaging smile upon the tall little 
girl standing with her hand on her mother’s arm; 
“or must I say ‘Miss Patience,’ now?” 

“Yes, it’s Pate—and you’re Vince Moffett!’ she 
said brightly. 

“You’re not in a rush?” he asked them collectively. 
“Let’s go in here and take the elevator to the roof 
garden, or a rest room or somewhere. You can, can’t 
your We'll play it’s the ‘Greek’s,’ and have a 
sundae.” 

“Lead on,” smiled Mrs. Gilmore. “The shopping 
can wait. It’s mighty good to see you, boy. The 
next thing to meeting my own lad, who arrived yes- 
terday. .. . And how have you been?” 

“Did you know Dan is a priest—and a doctor too?” 
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little Pate, bursting with the importance of her news, 
asked, as they were ascending. 

“A priest and a doctor bothr” he bent puzzled eyes 
upon her. She had only time to nod, for the roof 
was reached, and Mrs. Gilmore, guiding the two 
younger ones ahead of her, left Vince and Rosemary 
to follow. The two fell into step behind the others. 
Moffett let some hurrying ones pass on ahead. An 
awkward little silence fell between them, caus- 
ing Rosemary to glance up quickly at her com- 
panion. 

“Don’t mind my gazing, Rosyposy,”’ Vince said 
as their eyes met. “If you know how good you look 
to a poor exile!”. . . For the moment, he had forgot- 
ten that such a person as Essie Delavan existed. 

“It’s good to see you, too, Vince,” she said simply. 

His forgetfulness was of short duration. Just as 
they reached the chairs that Mrs. Gilmore was hold- 
ing for them, that lady asked, “By the way, Vince, 
are you married? My reason for asking is that in 
a recent Times we saw a marriage notice of ‘Moffett 
—Faversham.’ I should have thought nothing of it, 
only the man’s name was ‘Vincent.’ ... Was it 
merely a coincidence?” The look with which she 
asked this struck Moffett as being searching, almost 
suspicious. 

“Must have been,” he said easily. “It was not 
this Vincent Moffett. You know it isn’t such a dis- 
tinctive name as to preclude duplication.” 

“We didn’t really think it was you, because there 
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was no handle to the name—and we were sure you 
must be a doctor by this time,” Nancy told him. 
“Our Dan—but Pate told you he’d got his D.D. 
He’s Dr. Gilmore’”—beaming pridefully. 

“It seems too wonderful to be true,’ was Moffett’s 
comment. 

“It is true,” little Pate assured him. “He stayed 
in Rome all the year, digging in hard—and now he’s 
a Doctor of Divinity.” (You could all but see the 
capitals. ) 

“Good work! But ‘digging in hard’ was nothing 
new for Dan. Is he here in the city? Where are 
you stopping? I want to see him. Please don't fail 
to tell him.” 

“We're stopping at the Coronado. You just 
missed him—he left us at the corner—going up to 
Fordham to see one of his old teachers, who is there 
now, the mother told him. ‘He'll want to see you 
too, Vince; he was asking all about you—but of 
course we could tell him nothing except such scraps 
of news as we get from Sara King. You'll be sur- 
prised to see how Dan—but there!” she broke off, 
laughing at herself. “There won’t be any surprises 
left if we keep on. Suppose we let Dan speak for 
himself, and we listen to Vince while we have the 
chance. 

“Tell us about yourself, boy. Of course we heard 
from Sara about your ‘coming out.’ Proud? She 
certainly was! Have you hung out your shingle 
yet?” 
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“No; I’m still an interne—shall be for another 
little while.” 

“And then, you’ll be coming back to Merion, won’t 
your” the probe continued. 

Moffett felt himself getting red. In spite of him, 
his eyes sought Rosemary’s, but she was looking 
down. .. . “No, I don’t expect to go back to Mer- 
ion; I’m going to try to make my way here in New 
York.” 

“Indeed! Sara’ll be woefully disappointed. I’m 
sure she’s expecting you back.” (It seemed to Vince 
that “Mother Gilmore” had developed a loquacity— 
not to say a garrulity—unremembered of former 
days.) She went on: “Now see if I’m not a good 
little guesser— If you’re not coming back to Merion, 
that means that you are planning an establishment 
in New York. That if you are not married, you are 
going to be!” And Vince found himself wondering 
whether Rosemary’s mother would be glad or sorry 
to learn that her guess was correct. Glad, he imag- 
ined, again reviewing the past. 

He heard Rosernary give a scandalized exclamation 
of “Mother!” Anda reckless impulse prompted him 
to throw his little bomb-shell, and see what it would 
reveal. With his glance centered on Rosemary—— 

“Yes, | expect to be married soon,” was his unsmil- 
ing admission. He was aware of the mother’s start 
of surprise, but it was Rosemary’s reaction with 
which he was concerned. A hand that was lying on 
the chair-arm suddenly grasped it so sharply that the 
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knuckles whitened; and the rich color that had 
flooded her cheeks at sight of him receded, leaving 
her very pale. 

But Rosemary had always been ‘‘a good sport.” 
Recovering herself almost on the moment— “Why, 
this is interesting,’ she heard herself saying, as if 
someone else were speaking the words. ‘Would it be 
prying if we should ask who the lady is—and when 
it is to ber” 

“Not at all. She’s a little girl from the South. I 
met her first in a professional way. She was hurt in 
a motor accident shortly after coming to the city.” 
His matter-of-fact tone was bewildering to his listen- 
ers. “He might have been speaking of his laun- 
dress,” as Mrs. Gilmore confided to her husband later, 
in relating the incident to him. 

As for Moffett, the wave of joy that for a minute 
or two had carried him on its crest had receded, leav- 
ing him stranded. He wanted to get away, but could 
not rush off in a hurry. Desperately he tried to re- 
cover the buoyancy of his earlier pose, but futilely. 
All the life seemed to have gone out of his heart. 

They talked a few minutes longer, mostly about 
Merion and the changes there, and about Sara King. 
Before leaving, Vince told them the hour at which 
he would be free to receive Dan. “And please tell 
him to be sure and come. Or if he can’t make it then, 
to call me up, and I’ll make an appointment that will 
suit him. I want to see him particularly.” 

The little party descended together—and parted 
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where they had met, at the entrance of the big dry- 
goods store. As they said their adieux, and Vince 
turned last of all to Rosemary, the look of pain in his 
eyes almost wrung acry from her. He was not happy 
—he too, was suffering—and on her account. The 
sense of hurt, of resentment that had remained with 
her since their previous parting, melted away in a 
rush of pity. Sure that he had again made a mess 
of things, although how or why she could not imagine, 
the fact remained that Vince was wretched, and she 
was unspeakably sorry for him. For the time, at 
least, the girl’s own unhappiness faded into the back- 
ground—dwarfed and overshadowed by his. 


Moffett was indeed eager to see Dan, in reference 
to his coming marriage. He knew that the young 
priest had no “faculties” here, and probably would 
have none anywhere until assigned to a charge. He 
knew little about such things. But he was sure that 
Dan could and would tell him of the necessary steps 
to be taken, and how to go about taking them. 

At seven-thirty that evening, young Father Gil- 
more, following his telephone call, found himself at 
the door of his friend’s room in the big hospital— 
where Moffett was awaiting his visit with a nervous- 
ness unusual to him; he could hardly have told why. 
But as soon as he opened the door and they stood 
face to face, the sense of strangeness disappeared, as 
a mist before the sun. The years had fallen away, 
and they were boys again. 
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‘.. . Sit down there, parson, and let me have a 
look at you,” Moffett said, easing him down into his 
own big chair. “It’s good to see you, /’/l tell the 
world.” He looked the cleric up and down, but Dan 
bore the scrutiny with smiling stoicism. ... “All 
this flummery!” indicating the Roman collar and the 
“rabbat” below it. “But so long as it’s the same old 
Dan underneath ‘ 

“And how about the same old ‘Doc’? You're look- 
ing pretty fit yourself—if that’s still the word. By 
the way, there’s a whole new dictionary of slang come 
out since I went across. The youngsters have been 
airing it for my benefit.” 

“Sure, they’d do that!” Vince laughed. 

“And when I started to smoke a cigar, the boys fell 
over each other. Young Tom said I was positively 
‘archaic.’ He told me, ‘It simply isn’t done, Dan, 
except by the old duffers.’ ” 

“Funniest thing how soon they shelve us,” Moffett 
remarked. “At our college reunion last spring, we 
were the ‘old fellows.’ Imagine it! Why, some of 
those infants actually looked at us with respect, be- 
cause of our age.” 

“Same way here. I remember one day when one 
of the freshmen addressed me as ‘Sir.’ I’ve never 
felt young since.” 

It took a little while for the friends to get beneath 
the surface of things; but at length in a pause, Dan 
remarked, ‘‘What’s this the folks tell me? That 
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you're going to be married. . . . I want to hear about 
it from yourself.” 

“There isn’t much to tell—but a whole lot to ask,” 
Vince answered quickly. ‘That is one reason why I 
was so urgent about seeing you. You must put me 
wise, Dan, as to what I have to do. . . . You see, 
the girl is not a Catholic.” 

Dan’s eyebrows lifted slightly, but he made no 
comment. 

“We're going to be married by a priest, though; 
that’s settled. But the thing is, I don’t know any 
priest except you—and Father Hull. And of course, 
he is out of it here.” 

“It isn’t necessary to know the priest. What 
church do you attend?” this priest asked. 

“None regularly—most of the time, in fact. My 
duties here— No, I won’t put the blame on my 
duties; though, naturally, there are times when they 
do interfere.’ Dan’s eyes upon him, he broke off a 
bit impatiently, “Oh, well—vou know what category 
I belong in—”’ He waited for the next move, which 
was Dan’s; but Dan remained silent. Vince re- 
sumed, “I know the things you think you ought to 
say tome, old chap. So if you don’t mind, we'll just 
consider them said. In the way of advice, I mean. 
I know my own mind—the thing is settled. What I 
want to know is just how to go about getting the job 
done.” 

Something in the way those last words were spoken 
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caused the young priest to look up quickly... . 
“You're still a Catholic?” he asked—recalling Mof- 
fett’s words of more than a year ago: “I doubt if I 
ever go to confession again.” 

“If I were anything else, would I want to be mar- 
ried by a priest?” 

“You don’t understand me. You know the rule of 
the Church which says that a man or woman who 
fails to perform the Easter Duty cuts himself or her- 
self off—in other words, is no longer a Catholic. Is 
this your case?” he asked bluntly. 

“No, not quite so bad as that,” Vince assured him. 
“Though I am free to admit that I got in with the 
Trinity Sunday crowd.” 

Dan looked at him sharply. Had there been any 
levity in Moffett’s manner, he would have thrown 
up the case right there; but he saw that it was a sim- 
ple statement of fact. 

“So you see I am not beyond the pale,” Vince 
added, and his friend thought he detected a little 
note of anxiety in the statement—as if he were not 
quite sure. 

“No,” Dan corroborated. “You're not outside the 
pale. But you know marriage is a sacrament—and 
of course you'll want to be in a state of grace to re- 
ceive it.” 

“I suppose so,” Moffett agreed, but without en- 
thusiasm. “And that means afterward no lying in 
bed on a Sunday morning, after perhaps being out 
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half the previous night—with the ambulance, or 
something like that.” 

“Why, as to that, you could run down to Father 
Evers’ church, for the printers’ Mass at 2.30 Sunday 
morning—then go to bed for the remainder of the 
day,” Dan said drily, but smiling a little. He found 
it hard not to smile at this “big kid,” as he was calling 
Moffett in his mind. 

“Oh, I'll manage somehow,” Vince assured him. 
“I know I'll have to buck up. I’ve been pretty easy- 
going for some years past. But when a fellow’s mar- 
ried, it’s got to be different. First you know, there’s 
a family growing up around you, and where the 
mother knows nothing of the faith, it behooves the 
dad to take hold—at least until the youngsters begin 
going to school.” 

“And afterward—mainly afterward,” Dan _re- 
minded him. 

“Afterward? ... Yes, I guess you’re right,” Vince 
agreed. 

Dan was relieved to find that things were no worse. 
He had feared that his friend had gone too far to 
return. Now he remarked thoughtfully, “It’s what 
the world needs more than anything else—religion.” 

“T guess you’re right,” Moffett again agreed. ‘Not 
being a stickler myself, it sort of goes against the 
grain to admit it. But once you do admit that re- 
ligion is necessary, the rest ought to be easy; there’s 
only the one, really.” 
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Dan nodded gravely. . . . “Vince,” he said pres- 
ently, “I suppose there’s no chance of your reconsider- 
ing? Old Father Elliott at La Salle—you remem- 
berr—used to say that when two persons made up 
their minds to marry, one might as well talk to the 
wind as to try to dissuade them. But you know, and 
I know—young though we are—that nineteen times 
out of twenty people are happier when they mate 
with their own kind. And I’m not speaking of the 
Catholic alone, by any means. Someone has to give 
up, and giving up isn’t easy. It’s bound to lead to 
bitterness, in greater or less degree.” 

“You've said it!” Moffett replied quickly. “The 
girl—Essie—feels that way about it. It seems that 
her father is extremely prejudiced against Catholics, 
and she was a bit shocked when I broke the news to 
her. You know, Dan,” he hurried on, “it was some- 
thing she said the other day that set me thinking. 
We were talking the thing over—about getting mar- 
ried, I mean. Essie wanted to be married in the 
Little Church Around the Corner; she’d read about 
it, and I suppose it seemed romantic. But when | 
told her we couldn’t, and why, then, in trying to per- 
suade me, she said something that stuck in my 
craw ever since. She said, ‘Why, what difference 
could it make to you, Vince? You are not a real 
Catholic!’ 

“Do you know, it pretty nearly floored me. I 
knew it myself all along, if I’d ever stopped long 
enough to let the knowledge seep in. But to have it 
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put like that ... And I know she was hurt when 
I told her positively that it did make a difference.” 

Dan frowned. . . . “Boy, when people deliberately 
shut their eyes against danger signals, there’s bound 
to be a wreck,” he warned. “And it isn’t a wreck 
that you can step out of—you can’t leave the old 
flivver in the ditch and buy another—you’ll have to 
patch it up and bump along in it to the end of the 
trip. 

“Now if she feels that way—that distaste 

Moffett turned sharply. “For Heaven’s sake, Dan, 
don’t be a croaker!”’ he jerked out. 

“Call it what you like. Ten years from now— 
five years from now—if you and | are both living, 
you'll be telling me you wish you had taken my ad- 
vice. If the girl were amenable now—but you say 
she was ‘shocked’ upon learning that you were a Cath- 
olic. . . . Do you think she will be happy as your 
wifer Leaving you out of the case altogether, now. 
. . . She won’t; it’s out of the question.” 

Vince faced his friend again. ‘“There’s where 
you're mistaken, Dan!” he triumphed, as one 
who gets the better of an argument. “She will be 
happy. How do I know? Because she loves me. 
She loves me, I tell you! And could I go to her and 
tell her I think we’re making a mistake? . . . Not 
Vince. No, Dan, it’s too late now; we’re to be mar- 
ried the first. 

“And if I’m making a mistake, I’ll have to stand 
by it—that’s all.” 
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GHAPTER XV 
“AND THEY WERE MARRIED” 


THE ceremony that united Vincent Moffett and 
Esther Delavan was not performed by Father Gil- 
more. Vince wanted his friend to obtain permission 
from the pastor of the church of which he was a 
quasi-member to “‘see him through.” But Dan de- 
clined. He was willing to help out with the arrange- 
ments (although wondering sometimes how Vince 
could have asked Rosemary’s brother to do this). 
He had even promised, at Moffett’s urgent invitation, 
to be present at the marriage. That was as far as 
he would go. Dan felt that he could not be the 
one to fetter his friend to what might prove a life of 
unhappiness. 

The fear that this might be so became all but con- 
viction after his meeting with the bride-elect. He 
had heard of people, denizens of remote districts, who 
believed that priests had “horns and hoofs” and had 
laughed at the clumsy fabrication. But now, when 
Moffett’s affianced touched—barely touched—the 
hand the priest held out to her, he distinctly saw her 
shiver. The look she bestowed on him was at once 
hostile and fearful. 


She excused herself directly, to the disappointment 
194 
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of Moffett, who had hoped that Essie and his old 
chum would come to be friends. Neither one com- 
mented on her hasty exit, but the priest marveled 
that a person, manifestly with some education, could 
be the victim of such an obsession. 

His second meeting with Essie—and the last for 
some time—was on the occasion of the marriage. 
Dan really exerted himself to be “nice” to the little 
bride who had none of her own kin to give her away 
or to wish her joy; but she was coldly aloof—coldly 
Suspicious of everybody except Vince. Once, his 
friend caught the look she gave the man at her side 
—and understood as he had not done before how 
things stood between the two. That look spoke of 
love as he had not seen it depicted. Moffett’s, ten- 
der and reassuring though it was, was cool by com- 
parison. How it had come about, Dan could not 
imagine; but—— 

“The poor simpleton is marrying a girl he doesn’t 
love! It’s even worse than | thought,’ was his men- 
tal comment. 

It was at the signing of the papers that Dan 
watched her closest. When asked if she did this vol- 
untarily, she gave a faint assent; but the witness saw 
the muscles of her throat tighten. Jasper Delavan’s 
daughter was making one promise with mental reser- 
vations. 

Now that she was cutting herself off definitely from 
her parent; with the strange complexity of the human 
heart, she yearned toward him and longed for him. 
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True, she would have married Vincent Moffett had 
the whole world—her father included—been against 
it. But—if things had only been different! If this 
were a union that he might have “blessed” with his 
presence, her happiness would have been complete. 
Her feeling toward her parent had undergone an al- 
most complete change. She blamed herself now, in- 
stead of him. She had been a wilful child—she had 
disregarded his wishes—and deserved to suffer the 
pain of loneliness on her wedding day. 

Poor Vince! He went through the ordeal (and it 
was just that) with an apparent light-heartedness 
that, so he flattered himself, deceived everyone except 
himself. If he had not met Rosemary Gilmore the 
other day—and if he had not permitted himself to 
think of her afterward— That was the mistake; a 
man cannot afford to compromise with his own weak- 
ness. Today, however, he promised himself that he 
would drop the curtain on the past—nor peep again 
behind it. 


The Moffetts had been married nearly a year—a 
year that in a financial way at least, had been a dis- 
appointment. It is one thing for a popular physician 
to decide to give up his practice, another to carry out 
the plan. A majority of Dr. Strickland’s patients 
refused to be handed over to a novice. They insisted 
upon their old doctor taking their cases, and this re- 
sulted in the older man’s slipping gradually back 
into the harness he had intended to discard. And 
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this with little or no apology to his young assistant. 

As a result of this, Moffett was becoming disheart- 
ened as well as disgusted. A year ago, before en- 
gaging himself to Essie, the situation would have 
worried him scarcely at all. Single, he could have 
“packed his grip and lit out’; a married man is handi- 
capped. 

The young couple spent a good many of their 
evenings looking up the various “opportunities” for 
physicians to locate, advertised in the medical jour- 
nals, and sometimes in the daily papers. These ad- 
vertisements emanated almost entirely from small 
towns—overgrown hamlets sometimes—where all the 
advantages would be on the side of the patient. The 
other kind of town did not have to advertise. 

“Here’s one that sounds favorable,’ Essie said 
eagerly, pointing to an advertisement in which the 
social advantages of a small up-State town were set 
forth, among other desirable things. 

“Yes; but you know, sister, we can’t subsist on air 
and pink tea,’ Vince reminded her. ‘‘Say—here’s 
one that has that beat a mile. Listen to this: ‘A 
healthful environment, in the pure air of the moun- 
tains.’ They should have added that the residents 
die solely of old age.” 

“Oh, well, we’ll keep on looking,” Essie assured him 
when they had had their laugh. “And after all, dear, 
things may improve here. The patients you have 
wouldn’t have anyone else now—don’t you know they 
wouldn’t? Well! And after a while there'll. be 
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enough of them to make you a good practice,” she 
said with an air of having settled the matter out of 
hand. She was sitting on the arm of his chair—a 
favorite perch of hers—holding on with an arm about 
his shoulders. 

Vince laughed again as he put an arm about ber. 
“Some little manager—leave it to Jane!” he praised. 

Turning again to the paper, a familiar name took 
Moffett’s eye. He caught up the sheet, and read 
eagerly: 


“MEDICO FALLS INTO A FORTUNE.” 


It was a telegram from Merion, his home town, and 
read: 


“Dr. William Russell of this town has been notified of 
the death of an uncle in Portland, Ore. This man, Mr. 
Phineas Russell, who went West as a boy with his father 
in pioneer days, was one of Oregon’s millionaire lumber- 
men, and left his large fortune to his nephew, our es- 
teemed fellow-townsman. Dr. Russell has signified his 
intention of leaving for Portland almost at once, where 
he will make his future home,” etc., etc. 


The writer went on to say that Dr. Russell had suc- 
ceeded Dr. Moffett, whose son, Dr. Vincent Moffett, 
now lived in New York City. 

Moffett’s excited exclamation led Essie to ask with 
equal interest, “What is it, Vince? Let me see!” 
craning her neck to read. 

“. .. Why, Vince, that means you!” she cried, 
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taking in the situation instantly. “That doctor’s go- 
ing away—then you'll go back to your own home, 
won't your? And we needn’t watch the advertising 
pages any more!” 

“Tl go back—yes!”’ Vince said, his eyes shining. 
It was like an unlooked-for gift falling into his hands. 
The past year had been disillusioning in a way. He 
had changed his mind about “building up a practice 
in New York,” as he had told the Gilmores he in- 
tended to do. The big town had palled on him. He 
would go back and take the place his father had left 
vacant, and which, with filial pride, he felt sure had 
not since been so capably filled. 

As for going back to where he would always be in 
danger of meeting Rosemary Gilmore—well, he 
couldn’t help that. They were nothing—less than 
nothing !—to each other now, so he told himself; and 
the next instant asked himself sternly what kind of 
a man was he—he, a married man—if he should allow 
the sight of another woman to disturb him? 

“. .. Ill go back, yes!” Moffett said again, snap- 
ping out of his meditations. “By George! It’ll seem 
like living, to have a home again, after kicking around 
for years!” He threw down the paper, and went over 
to his desk. 

“T’ll write to Sara right away, to tell her I’m com- 
ing, and tomorrow I'll run up to Merion and look 
the ground over,” he told his wife. But he had 
hardly put pen to paper when a messenger called with 
a special delivery letter from Sara herself. 
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She was writing at once, so that she should know 
what to tell people, she explained, after relating the 
facts. She had already had many enquiries. There 
had been a mysterious telephone call—someone who 
wouldn’t give his name, but asked odd questions. 
The letter ended with a plea that Vince come home, 
for good! 

As Moffett folded the letter and replaced it in the 
envelope, Essie, who had been reading it over his 
shoulder remarked, 

“This Sara person takes a great interest in you.” 

“Tl say she does!” responded Vince cheerfully. 
“Best friend I have in the world is old Sara—a com- 
bination of mother and sister—and she'll be my right- 
hand man as soon as I get going, back there.” 

“What do you mean—‘right-hand man’P” Essie 
asked coldly. “She lives right there in the house, 
doesn’t she? Will she be the office assistant, or 
housekeeper, or what?” 

“Why, both together, I fancy. That’s how it was 
in my father’s time. She helped in the office, and 
looked after the house. Of course, the maids did the 
work.” 

“She'll look after the house—and J’ll play second 
fiddle,” Essie protested with a little childish pout that 
made Vince laugh, as he gathered her up and kissed 
her. 

“Why, little old lady, I thought you’d be delighted 
to be relieved of the housekeeping. You'll go about 
a lot more there than you do here—socially, I mean. 
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You'll find the old town right up to the minute. 
There’s a country club among other things—I helped 
organize it myself! The women run it mostly, the 
men being busy mortals, same as | will be,” Moffett 
said, exhaling satisfaction at the prospect. “I should 
think you'd be glad not to have to stew over house- 
hold cares,” he reiterated. 

“But I don’t want to be a nonentity in my own 
house!” 

Vince expelled an exasperated breath. “Good 
heavens, girl, what do you want?” he demanded. 
“Here you have a chance to escape from an eight by 
nine flat to a real home, with nothing to do but enjoy 
yourself—and you’re not satisfied. What do you 
want? To do the housework yourself, and tend the 
office too?” 

Essie looked at him a bit startled. It was unusual 
for him to fly out at her like this, and she did not 
like it. “‘Now don’t be cross, old dear!” she said 
mockingly. “I think it’s perfectly natural that I 
shouldn't want to be ruled by a superwoman or some- 
thing like that. JI just know she’ll want to put a chit 
like me in ‘my proper place.’ And if you are going 
to razz me because | venture an opinion! Who else 
have |, to say what I feel to?” 

Moffett was instantly repentant. “Forgive your 
old roughneck!” he coaxed. “You see, Ess, I’m so 
excited over the prospect—and the suddenness of it 
and ali—that it’s thrown me a little off. 

“T think I’ll have to go up to Merion tomorrow, 
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though; I’d better go right away. Want to come 
along, and see what the place is like?” 

“Of course I’m dying to see what it’s like; but I 
reckon I’d better not go now,” she decided sensibly. 
... Say, Vince, it’s like that play of ‘Main Street’ 
that we saw, isn’t it? The young doctor taking his 
wife to his old home town?” 

“Oh!” Moffett laughed, then frowned. “Yes, it’s 
like it there—but that’s as far as the resemblance 
goes. Merion is not exactly the wild West, you 
know; and my bride isn’t the temperamental, head- 
in-the-clouds damsel (or dame, rather) that that 
Lucy or whatever her name, was. ... And that 
young saphead she took up with %s 

“Well, but Vince, her husband wasn’t loyal to her. 
You know he went directly against her wishes, and 
sided with the townspeople.” 

“Wasn't loyal to her? He was loyal to her! And 
would you have had him do or say what he felt to 
be wrong?” he demanded. 

“N-o-o, but——” 

“We-l-l, but—” he mimicked. “I tell you, Ess, 
there’s no parallel between the two places. You'll 
make lots of friends there—and we'll not run up 
against amy Main Street problem in Merion, I prom- 
ise you.” 

“T imagine every place has its problems,” returned 
the little bride, more sagely than she knew. 

“Maybe; but we’re not going hunting for trouble. 
It’s got to hunt me—and it won’t catch me if I can 
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sidestep it,” her husband assured her. Just at that 
particular moment he did not believe in trouble. 
With this smile of fortune lighting his path, surely 
trouble and he were the world apart. 

Back to Merion! .. . “And Rosemary Gilmore,” 
some mean little devil whispered in his ear. But 
Moffett closed both ears against the tempter. 


CHAPTER XIX 
BACK HOME 


A MONTH later found the Moffetts established in 
the old home in Merion. They had lost no time; 
Vince, once the prospect had opened up before him, 
feeling that he could not get back soon enough. As 
he had said to Essie that she ought to be glad to get 
away from a cramped apartment to a real home, so 
he was glad to leave a place where he was just a cog 
in a wheel—where few knew him, and fewer wanted 
to know him, except as he could minister to their 
necessities, 

Back in Merion, where to be a Moffett was to be 
one of the big toads in a small pool, he could be him- 
self—he could expand. Far better this, than to be 
a tadpole in the ocean that is New York—so the 
young doctor reasoned. Vince was not a snob; he 
cared little for society, so-called, and had a sort of 
tolerant contempt for “climbers.” But in his home 
town, where the people had known him from his 
cradle, and liked him; whether on his own or his 
parents’ account did not really matter—that was his 
place, and he couldn’t get there soon enough! 

Those first weeks, with the excitement of getting 
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meeting the people who called to welcome Vince and 
to meet his young wife, were very pleasurable. Here 
too was a ready-made practice—all the work he 
wanted to do—and Vince was not afraid of work; 
he loved it. It was a welcome change from sitting 
in an office and hearing two out of three patients 
say, after a glance at the “assistant,” “I'll wait for 
Dr. Strickland—if you don’t mind.” They nearly 
always tempered the blow with this polite proviso, 
Moffett telling himself savagely meanwhile that 
of course he “didn’t mind’! Who was he that he 
should “mind”? ... 

But all that was past and gone. The office suite 
in the big house had been re-decorated and re- 
furnished, the patients were coming in goodly num- 
bers, and—a very important item—the domestic ar- 
rangements seemed to be running with gratifying 
smoothness. 

Sara King and Essie got on amicably enough, but 
then their paths did not cross often enough to cause 
much friction. Essie had at the first “asserted her- 
self,” as she put it to herself, and defined their sep- 
arate tasks. She herself would attend to the house- 
keeping. (This, with the two maids, would be no 
onerous task.) Sara would continue her work in 
the office. An arrangement which suited the older 
woman very well, her duties there combining those 
of a practical nurse, book-keeper, etc. She helped 
Vince in minor operations, accompanied him to pa- 
tients’ homes where her services were indicated, and 
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where, especially among the poor, her presence was a 
benefaction, if not indeed a benediction. She was 
glad that Essie did not want her to oversee the house. 

But Essie was not quite happy. Things were so 
different here from in New York, where she had had 
her husband practically to herself. Here, it seemed 
as if everybody knew him, and was glad to know him 
—and it was the same way with him. Sometimes he 
seemed to her a different person from the one she had 
previously known. She had not thought he could be 
so much of a “Hail fellow!” as she put it—to herself, 
of course. 

She was not jealous; that was preposterous! (so 
she would have told you.) . . . certainly not of Sara 
—a woman more than a dozen years her senior—but 
she resented the companionship into which their work 
threw the doctor and his helper. She hated to see 
Sara accompanying Vince on his rounds, and once 
when he asked his wife to look after the telephone 
until their return, she had rather taken him to task 
for it. 

“Don’t you think, Vince, that J should be the one 
to go with you on your visits to the poor people?” 
she asked him. “I had thought that as your wife, 
I could have a part in your—your benevolences. 
This isn’t like New York, where there are all kinds 
of ‘boards’ and ‘guilds.’ I’d like to do things for the 
people who need help. Can’t J go with you, instead 
of Miss King?” 

““Miss King!’” Moffett repeated impatiently. 
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“Can’t you say ‘Sara,’ the same as I do? I’m sure 
she would prefer it.” 

“You are: ... Well, J do not prefer it. And I 
think my wishes should have some little weight,’ Es- 
sie said warmly. “It’s bad enough to hear her call 
you ‘Vince,’ and with the least encouragement I know 
she would call me by my first name—a piece of im- 
pertinence I shall not permit, I assure you.” 

Vince flushed angrily. Then his sense of humor 
came to the rescue, and he laughed. She reminded 
him of an angry Angora kitten. 

“She's so little,” he thought with a tolerance tinged 
ever so faintly with contempt. “All right, sister, 
help yourself,” he told her. “But with regard to 
your visiting my ‘poor,’ that’s out of the question 
where there’s work to be done—and there generally 
is. I’m afraid you wouldn’t want to go a second 
time.” 

“Oh, of course not! I’m not the stuff of which 
heroines are made,” Essie sneered. “She, being one 
of your own kind, is.” 

. My own kind?” he asked wonderingly. 

“Your own kind—yes. One of your Catholics!” 
She spoke the word as she always did on the rare 
occasions when she spoke it at all—with an effect 
of spitting it out. 

“Look here, Ess—’ Vince called her back as she 
was about to leave the room—‘what’s back of all 
this? lLet’s have the reason, once for all, and get it 
off your chest. This rough stuff might go with one 
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of your Georgia Crackers, or an exalted high mick-a- 
muck of the unspeakable Klan, whose view of things 
is restricted by an enveloping pillow-case. But an 
intelligent woman, blessed with some education , 

As he mentioned the Klan, Moffett noticed the 
quick flush that betokened anger rising in his wife’s 
cheeks—noticed it with a certain satisfaction. If 
she wanted to force a fight where there was no oc- 
casion for it, she should have all that was coming to 
her! . . . “What’s back of all this?” he asked again. 

“There’s more than you think back of it!” she fired 
at him. “My father knows all about your church 
and your people. And he has told me——” 

“He does, does he? He knows all about the 
Church, yet he has filled your mind with such abom- 
inable rot as it seems to be filled with? Then I hate 
to tell you—to tell a daughter that her father is a 
liar——” 

“, .. Ob!” cried Essie, and made as if she would 
fly at him tooth and nail. 

“I am no saint, Heaven knows!” Vince went on, 
“but have you seen in me the things you believe 
Catholics guilty of? What did you marry me for, 
anyway, feeling as you evidently do?” 

“I married you because—because I—I loved you!” 
she declared, her rage culminating in a storm of tears. 

“Love—you call it love?” Vince sneered. “A 
strange sort of ‘love’ that leads a wife to store up 
venom against her husband. A queer brand, indeed! 
. . . The kind of love that J believe in is the kind 
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that’s willing to be self-sacrificing. That makes a 
wife willing to be a mother—that delights in seeing 
her little children around her— That is my idea of 
a wife!” 

“Ts it, indeed? Well, it isn’t mine,” she asserted. 
“And I tell you right here and now, that I’ll never 
be the mother of a papist!” 

Vince gazed at her open-mouthed. Then— 
“Why didn’t you tell me this before?” he asked with 
deadly calm. 

“I tell it to you now—make the most of it!” she 
flung at him, and ran from the room, leaving her 
husband in a black horror. 


For days after the quarrel, the two met only at the 
table. Sara, whom Vince insisted be treated as one 
of the family, shared the meals with them, having no 
adequate idea of Essie’s animosity. 

Now Essie, who would not for anything have had 
this “outsider” know that she and Vince had quar- 
reled, tried desperately to appear natural. But with 
a husband who devoted most of his attention to a 
hasty meal with a newspaper propped up before him, 
it was hard to keep up appearances. The fact was, 
Essie was frightened at what she had done. She had 
had from the first the feeling that Vince did not love 
her as she loved him. Many a time in the past year 
she had gone over the brief weeks of their courtship 
—and burned to think how much she had taken for 
granted. How she, sick and lonely as she was, had 
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grasped at what might easily have been mere kind- 
ness offered to one in her friendless condition. Pity 
it was that he had given her, she would tell herself 
in these dark moments of self-analysis. ... All 
pity? her heart would ask. Maybe not ail, but that 
was the largest ingredient. And this being so, she 
could not risk losing whatever measure of affection he 
might have for her! 

Strange is the human heart, that it can harbor such 
antagonistic sentiments. Essie was sure that never 
before had a woman loved a man as she loved Vince. 
And yet she could irritate and annoy him almost to 
the limit of endurance. . . . He was good—of this 
she was convinced—in spite of the fact that her fa- 
ther had declared time and again that Catholic and 
reprobate were synonymous words. . . . Was her— 
he must be—the exception that proved the rule. . . . 
Or could it be that her father was mistaken? No, 
no! If she lost her faith in her father, she would 
lose faith in everything in the world. Too often had 
she sat huddled in the corner of a bench or pew and 
listened to his fiery denunciations of “The Scarlet 
Woman—The Beast with Seven Heads: The Catholic 
Church’”—until sleep overtook her, not to be con- 
vinced of the truth of his words. On his sincerity 
she would have staked her life. 

There was, then, but one solution: Her husband, 
Vincent Moffett, was the shining exception that 
proved the vicious rule. He was good. So good that 
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she, little selfish cat!—was not worthy of him. And 
now he was angry with her; it was quite possible that 
she had killed whatever affection he had had for her. 

Essie grew thin and pale, because she ate practi- 
cally nothing. Pride held her back from seeking a 
reconciliation. Heretofore after their little tiffs, he 
was almost always the first to want to “make up.” 
She was such a little thing—such a child!—and she 
had no one but him. Thus he would reason; and 
acting upon this reasoning would take her in his arms 
and fondle and tease her by turns, until the first thing 
she knew she was laughing with him. 

But this time Vince made no overtures. He was 
polite and thoughtful for her comfort, but that was 
all. His lips seemed to have forgotten the trick of 
smiling, and the humorous twinkle was absent from 
his eyes. 

It was Sara who, seeing that something was wrong, 
tried to put it right. One morning, after Essie, pink- 
lidded and pale-cheeked, had left the breakfast table 
after barely tasting her breakfast, Sara asked a mild 
question: “Vince, what is wrong between you and 
the little lady? . . . Now, boy, don’t tell me it’s none 
of my business,” she smiled, “because it is.” 

Moffett raised a deprecating hand. “There’s 
where you're mistaken—you’re not in this at all.” 
His effort to speak lightly was something of a fail- 
ure. 

“J am in it, Vince—say what you please. Your 
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wife doesn’t like me; and so | think it would be 
better for all concerned if I should make myself 
scarce, as the boys say.” 

“, . . SO you are in the conspiracy too, are you?” 
he whipped out. “Do you want to put me out of 
business? Isn’t it enough that my wife turns the cold 
shoulder to my best friends? And now you want to 
leave me in the lurch!” 

Sara regarded him with amazement. This sudden 
wrath was reminiscent of the old days. But she said 
calmly, “Is this the way you’ve been talking to your 
wife? If so, I don’t wonder that she’s pining.” 

“. . . Is she pining?” Vince asked. 

“Are you blind?” Sara retorted. 

“I’m afraid she'll have to continue to pine, then. 
When a grown woman plays a combination rdéle of 
shrew and wilful child, the best way is to let her 
come to her senses at her leisure,” Moffett declared. 
“I’m rather late in learning my lesson, having sub- 
mitted to her whims for a year and more. Now it’s 
her turn to take a little lesson to heart herself.” 

“And I mustn’t ask what’s the trouble—since you 
say it is not IP” 

“There’s no trouble at all save as Essie stirs it up. 
And there'll be no ‘peace’ until she realizes this, and 
acknowledges it.” 

“Aren't you a bit hard, Vince? She looks such a 
woe-begone little handful. She hasn’t been out of 
the house this week—and she won’t see anybody. 
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. . . Come, boy—we’re always glad when we for- 
give,” Sara urged. 

Moffett shook his head. “You don’t understand, 
Sara,” he said, but more calmly. “Just you keep on 
in the even tenor of your way, and things’ll come out 
all right in time, maybe.” 

“I’m sure I hope so, Vince,’’ Sara answered ear- 
nestly. She was not a little troubled. “Even tenor,” 
indeed! There had been little enough of that since 
this latest change in the household. And the pros- 
pect for improvement seemed extremely slim. 


CHAPTER XX 
RENEWING OLD FRIENDSHIPS 


THE new Dr. Moffett, having taken his father’s 
place in the old home, was finding his pleasant antici- 
pations exceeded in some ways, even though they 
fell short in others. There were a good many new- 
comers in Merion, with the most of whom he achieved 
instant popularity, while the friends he had known 
as a boy warmed his heart with the cordiality of their 
welcome. He was made a member of the local hos- 
pital staff almost at once—the fact of his having 
studied abroad giving him especial prestige. 

Then too, the young couple were hailed as a dis- 
tinct asset by their contemporaries, and were invited 
everywhere. This in sharp contrast to life in the 
great city where, as Vince had said, “Nobody knows 
you, nor wants to know you.” His time not being 
his own, he could avail himself of but few of these 
“bids”; but it pleased him to have his wife do so— 
and it pleased her still more. 

Naturally, it was with old friends like the Gilmores 
that Moffett found himself most at home. After the 
first few meetings with the family a feeling of con- 
straint, that under the circumstances was to have 
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he began to settle back into the old, pleasant in- 
timacy—but with a difference. For although no 
hint of this appeared, neither Rosemary nor he could 
forget the past or ignore the present. Time had been 
no kinder to the one than to the other; and although 
Rosemary despised herself for her inability to put 
another woman’s husband out of her heart, she would 
not avoid him lest he should guess the reason for 
such avoidance. 

A most unhappy circumstance was the reason for 
Moffett’s frequent appearance at the Gilmore home. 
Little Pate was not now the sturdy girl whom he 
had met in New York the previous year. Following 
an attack of scarlet fever in the spring, she had 
“developed a heart condition,” as the doctors 
phrased it, which did not respond readily to treat- 
ment. Indeed, it had responded scarcely at all so 
far; so Vince’s advice was eagerly sought—the family 
feeling that his interest in the child, and her fondness 
for him and readiness to obey his orders, would prove 
a moving factor in her favor. 

The little girl’s illness was a shock to Moffett, in 
the light of his experience. He found her looking 
thin and white—“all run down from the disease, and 
the six weeks’ quarantine,’ the mother told him. 
But when Pate came running into the house at 
his call, seeming unnaturally short of breath fol- 
lowing such slight exercise, the doctor drew her to 
him, and laid his ear to her heart. 

His own face was a trifle pale as he lifted it, telling 
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Pate that she must not run, nor play too hard until 
she was stronger. He took a vial from his case and 
poured some pellets into an envelope. . . . “Go and 
tell Rosemary to give you one in some orange juice,” 
he directed. Turning to the mother when Pate had 
left the room, “It isn’t just that Pate is run down, 
Mrs. Gilmore,’ he said as casually as he could. 
“I—lI find a little murmur in her chest. See that she 
takes things very easy until we get her built 
up. No running—no violent exercise—you under- 
stand?” 

“A murmur? Vince, you don’t mean to tell me 
it’s her heart?” the mother asked in a tense whisper. 

He nodded. “But there’s nothing to get panicky 
about. I will admit that if she were an old person, 
I should be alarmed; but children usually outgrow 
such things.” 

“Usually,” the mother, who was watching his face, 
repeated. 

“Usually, yes,” Vince repeated calmly. “In 
ninety-five cases out of a hundred, say. And now 
that we have discovered this in time, we can fight it.” 

But had they discovered it in time? That was the 
question. The doctor had said he would be 
“alarmed” to find that condition in an older person. 
What he had not said was that he was alarmed in 
this case. The leak was not merely negligible; the 
weakened heart might collapse at any time if a strain 
were put upon it. 

Moffett had made the discovery almost upon his 
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arrival in Merion. One day a couple of weeks after- 
ward when he called to see his patient, she had gone 
for a ride with her parents, and only Rosemary was 
at home. Rosemary had not yet become accustomed 
to his coming. For a second or two, she was sure 
to forget that he was not coming as in the old days. 
And had the doctor placed his ear to ber heart, he 
would have found it beating as wildly as Pate’s own. 
But no one, seeing them together, would have sus- 
pected that they had ever been more than ordinary 
good friends. 

“You're just in time, Vince,” Rosemary called 
from the kitchen. ‘Come out and sample my walnut 
creams—just made. They’re good—if I do say it 
myself. Pate’s crazy about them.” 

“Til say they’re good!” he pronounced, tasting one. 
“But they’re not just the thing for Pate; you must 
dole them out very sparingly. We have to be careful 
of her digestion, you know.” 

Rosemary stopped a morsel halfway to her own 
mouth. Something in his tone vaguely alarmed 
her. ... “I thought Pate was getting better,’ she 
exclaimed. 

“She is,” he assured her. “She’s improving—but 
she’s not out of the woods by a long way. And it’s 
care she needs as much as medicine. Care—first, last 
and all the time, until she zs. And everything must 
be made easy for her without her suspecting it.” 

“And | thought she was getting better,’ Rosemary 
repeated dully. She had been wiping her fingers on 
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her handkerchief, and kept on doing so mechanically 
until Vince took it from her, and tucked it in the 
pocket of her kitchen apron. Then he took her cold 
hand in his. 

“Look here! I’ve been counting on you to help 
me,” he told her briskly. ‘““You know how we kids 
always used to depend on you ina pinch. You never 
were afraid to face anything, in the old days.” 

“The old days... That’s so long ago, I can 
hardly remember . . . But I can still face things, I 
guess. Tell me what to do, and I'll do it. Is she 
very bad? Tell me the truth, Vince!’ Her lovely, 
questioning eyes were blurred with tears. 

“I’m telling you the truth, so that you can help 
me with Pate. Don’t make me sorry I told you, 
Rosemary!” 

“T won't.” She bit her trembling lip. “But—did 
Pate tell you that she’s expecting to be confirmed in 
November? Do you suppose she can? Or would 
the excitement be bad for her?” 

“H’m. . . . I suppose she’s set her heart on it?” 

“Oh, I should think so! She can hardly talk about 
anything else.” 

Moffett knew this. Pate had been trying hard to 
make him promise to be present on the great occa- 
sion. He did not tell Rosemary of Pate’s insistence. 
Only between the little girl and himself had the 
delicate question of religion come up since his return 
to Merion. The fact was that the good resolutions 
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taken at the time of his marriage had worn exceed- 
ingly threadbare. A doctor is a busy man: there 
is every chance to “‘backslide”’ unless his faith and 
his will are strong. 

Young Mrs. Moffett, whose father was a member 
of some obscure Southern sect, unrepresented in her 
new home, went to church with whichever neighbors 
called first with their caron Sunday. That is, always 
excepting her Catholic neighbors. The Gilmores, 
who had offered to take her “Whenever Vince is too 
busy to go,” were told curtly, 

“T am not a Catholic, and so do not go to that 
church. My husband himself does not go,’ she 
added with what seemed a touch of malice, her 
listener thought. 

Essie had told the truth; Vince did not go to 
church. He had prepared himself—had placed a 
little chip on his shoulder—against the day when he 
expected that some of his friends (Sara presumably) 
should take him to task in the matter. But Sara, 
with the rest, wisely held her peace, and Vince went 
his own gait. His little speech remained unspoken, 
and the chip dropped unnoticed from his shoulder. 

Something of this passed through his mind now, 
as he pondered Rosemary’s question, and her an- 
swer to his. 

“If Pate has her heart set on it, let her have her 
way,” he advised at length. “To oppose her and set 
her worrying would perhaps be detrimental. I sup- 
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pose she’s picturing herself in veil and wreath, and 
frock of chiffon, or whatever you call it——” 

“No, | don’t think Pate is worrying about her 
dress. You see, the last time the bishop came, she 
was sick. It was a terrible disappointment to her.” 
Rosemary differed with him. “It’s a very serious 
matter with her—being confirmed.” 

“Yes—yes, it would be,” Vince agreed. “All right 
—let her go ahead with it. Only don’t let her think 
of it to the exclusion of everything else. We must 
keep her diverted—cheerful. . . . | wonder if she'd 
enjoy going with me on my rounds, mornings—when 
I have to go out into the country. I think I'll ask 
her.” 

“But doesn’t your wife usually go with you on 
your out-of-town trips?” Rosemary asked a little un- 
easily. ‘You mustn’t crowd ber out. And a run- 
about is not very roomy.” 

Vince gave her a quick glance. But if there was 
more in what she said than appeared on the surface, 
Rosemary did not allow it to show. However, he 
recalled having taken Pate for a ride with his wife 
and himself in the beginning, and Essie had not been 
very gracious. Pate was a good little sport, though; 
she would never have tattled. Still, a child is a poor 
dissembler; the fact might have leaked out in spite 
of her... . “Well, I'll take her alone, then, and 
there’ll be no danger of crowding,” he insisted. 

Rosemary answered quickly—‘“Oh, no, don’t, 
Vince. There’s no need of your bothering. We all 
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drive now—even Mother. Pate needn’t want for a 
chauffeur. Just you do the doctoring—make her 
well—we’ll do the rest.” 

As Vince drove away, he was thinking with some 
little warmth, “Now I wonder if they suspect that Es- 
sie’s jealous of the child. Jealous of the child. ... 
If she only knew!——’” 


CHAPTER XXI 
“AND KISSED AGAIN WITH TEARS” 


Tue little prickle of irritation that his wife’s 
vixenish outbreaks engendered was as nothing com- 
pared with the feeling of indignation aroused by her 
latest outrageous declaration—which he felt he could 
not forgive. That last scene had marked a cleavage; 
things could never again be harmonious between 
them. Conditions that had been hard enough before, 
now appeared positively intolerable. 

And yet—Moffett tried to look at the thing from 
Essie’s point of view; but he turned in disgust from 
the picture of bitterness and intolerance that was 
revealed. 

And yet again—it made a man feel like a brute 
to see a bit of a girl white-cheeked and red-eyed, 
saying nothing—eating nothing. Even though he 
told himself vehemently that it was not his fault, 
and that the blame was all hers, still this did not 
help much. He could understand how a chap might 
go batty, and pull a gun on himself 

Vince pulled himself up sharply. . . . “You poor 
fool!” he muttered savagely; caught up his hat and 
went out. 


Essie, viewing her husband from an upper window, 
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sensed some little part of what he was feeling; and 
so far as she would permit it to do, her conscience 
reproved her. She was frightened—she had gone too 
far that time. She was a little beast—a spiteful cat! 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, and did some 
real thinking: went back in her mind over the days 
when they first knew each other—the cruel days of 
suffering and loneliness and disappointment—in one 
of which he had never failed her. 

Where would she have been now, but for his kind- 
ness, and his love? And how had she requited them? 
If she had set out to make him unhappy (which 
Heaven knew she hadn’t) she could not have suc- 
ceeded better! 

Now: Where was he going? He nearly always 
took the car, even when going but a short distance. 
And the look of him as he went slowly down the 
steps, hands in his pockets, head bent, as if pondering 
some weighty problem. . . . Could it be that that 
problem was she? 

Essie ran down to the office, where Sara King was 
sterilizing some instruments. “Do you know where 
Dr. Moffett has gone, Miss King?” she asked in 
the stiffly formal manner that always made Sara 
smile to herself. 

“No; he didn’t say where he was going.” 

“Do you suppose he’s going to see a patient? He 
usually takes the car.” 

“Really, Mrs. Moffett, I have no idea where the 
doctor is going,” Sara assured her. “Maybe he is just 
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out for a walk. He remarked the other day that he 
didn’t get enough exercise.” 

“That’s true; he doesn’t,” Essie agreed. But it 
was certainly strange that he had not told Sara 
where he was going—or what time he would be back. 

It was hours before Moffett returned. The pre- 
tense of a dinner was long over. (The doctor had 
made it a rule that they were never to wait for him 
when he was detained.) He did not want any dinner, 
he said. Several patients were waiting for him. 
These disposed of, he went on his evening round as 
usual; it was nearly midnight when he came in, 
fagged out, and threw himself on the couch in his 
office. 

There was a slight stir in the hall, and Essie came 
tiptoeing to the door. Vince was lying with his face 
toward her, an arm thrown across his forehead. 
By the dimmed light, his face seemed drawn and 
haggard. The thin jaw stood out prominently. 

The sight drew a tearing sob from Essie, who ran 
and dropped on the rug beside him, and tried to 
gather his head into her arms. 

“. . . Vince, forgive me,” she whispered, her tears 
dropping on his hair. “Forgive me, dear—I’m a 
wretch to grieve you so!” 

Moffett sat up, pushed the hair out of his eyes, and 
looked down at her. He had fought the thing out 
that afternoon, and about reached the conclusion that 
matters between his wife and himself would never 
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be any better. There was friction at every point. 
Everything he did called forth criticism or opposi- 
tion—and then naturally, there was trouble. He 
had not closed his eyes to the fact that his own 
temper was a factor in the trouble; and determined 
to put forth his best efforts to control it. It was as 
Dan Gilmore had told him that day that seemed so 
long ago: “Boy, when people deliberately shut their 
eyes to danger signals, there’s bound to be a wreck. 
And it isn’t a wreck that you can step out of—you 
can’t leave the old flivver in the ditch and buy an- 
other—you’ll have to patch it up and bump along in 
it to the end of the trip.” .. . Yes, the old flivver 
would have to bump along somehow; and he would 
have to try to make the best of it. 

It was not in Moffett to be vindictive—to retaliate. 
Now, looking down on the tear-stained face at his 
knee, he drew his wife up beside him with the old 
gentleness, but did not return her caresses. 

“. .. Vince, I want to tell you,” she began softly. 

He pushed the door to with his foot. . . . “We've 
been all over the ground, Essie; I don’t see what good 
can come of further talk. Still, if you have any plan 
that will enable us to live together in peace, I’m 
ready to listen,” he said wearily. 

“Oh, Vince—you are so cold—and my heart is 
breaking!” she burst out. “Be a little bit kind, dear, 
won't your I know I’m a—a cat!—but it’s my love 
for you that makes me so. I care so much for you 
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that I can’t bear even to see you even nice to anyone 
else. You have no idea! If you loved me as I love 
you, you'd feel the same way!” 

“T don’t think so,’ Moffett returned judicially. 
“There are millions of loving wives and husbands in 
the world who don’t find it necessary to act like 
spoiled children. 

“What do you want me to do? Give up my prac- 
ticeP A doctor has to be sympathetic—to be kind. 
Take your own case: How would you have felt when 
you were in the hospital if I had been brusque and 
unfeelingr”’ It was the most unfortunate thing he 
could have said. 

“Oh! You mean you must be like that to every- 
one?” she half gasped. 

“IT am not speaking now of the later developments; 
but of when you first came under my care,” he ex- 
plained. “What would you have thought of me if 
I had been less than kind?” 

Essie reflected. “I’ll try to remember that. But 
it’s going to be hard to. You'll have to help. You 
must be kind—to me. Sometimes, Vince, you are 
not kind. And then—the way you spoke of my 
father ‘i 

Moffett stiffened. “Must we bring your father 
into this?” 

“Yes, we must!” she answered breathlessly. “I 
must tell you. You blame him, but he is not to 
blame at all—” she paused, at a loss how to continue. 
... Vince, you are good. And I suppose it’s natu- 
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ral you should think all your—your church people 
are good, too——” 

“My ‘church people’? For Heaven’s sake, what 
have my church people to do with our rows?” he 
asked, his temper beginning to rise. 

“Now, wait, Vince!” she pleaded, a hand on his 
arm. “You got angry because I said if my father 
knew I was marrying a Catholic, he—he wouldn’t 
like it. Well, he has good reasons for feeling as he 
does... . You think your church good and holy. 
But you—and most of the others—don’t know what’s 
going on in the inside. It would never do to let the 
people know.” She was standing facing him now, 
her eyes dry and glittering. 

“But my father knows! He was one of your 
priests, and he left the Church because of the rotten- 
ness of it!” 

Moffett jumped to his feet; his face was ghastly. 
“What?” he almost shouted, careless now of who 
might hear. “Your father was what? What hellish 
thing are you saying?” 

“It’s the truth!’ Essie cried, as excited as he. 
“My father was a Catholic priest, but he could not 
stand for the things that they do—the crimes that are 
practiced under cover. So he left the priesthood, and 
the Church, to save his soul!” 

Moffett swept the perspiration from his dripping 
face. ...A priest his father-in-law? A priest the 
grandfather of—but no, no, not that,’ he told him- 
self, in a mixture of relief and bitterness. 
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Essie’s father a priest! The words of ordination 
rang in his ears: “A priest thou art forever, accord- 
ing to the Order of Melchisedec.”’ 

Turning again to his wife— “Are you sure of this? 
Absolutely sure that your father was a—a—priest?” 
It seemed as if the word would choke him. 

“Tam. I’ve heard him tell it, and tell of his ex- 
periences a hundred times in his lectures. They do 
leave, you know. Every once in a while you hear of 
such a case. It’s hard on them to give up a good 
living, and authority over the people;—but if they 
have a conscience they must do it.” 

Moffett heard this last without hearing. She had 
heard her father tell it in his lectures, Essie had said. 
Then his father-in-law was one of those unspeakable 
creatures whose stock-in-trade is calumny, vitupera- 
tion—who spews venom from his mouth like a viper. 
The horror of it was sinking into his soul. What had 
he done—what had he done? 

By a strong effort he got himself in hand. Even 
though it would be undoing but a tithe of what that 
scoundrel had done, he must do it. . . . “Essie,” he 
said as calmly as he could, “priests do not ‘leave’ 
the Church. They do something for which they are 
dismissed—expelled. Your father took a wife. It 
is against the rules of the Church for a priest to 
marry. Mind, they do not have to become priests 
—they have long years of study and preparation in 
which to decide whether the regulations are too hard. 
If they find it so, they can drop out at any time. The 
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discipline is made rigid purposely. But once a man 
is ordained, he is a priest forever. He must keep 
the vow he has taken—to ‘keep himself unspotted 
from the world.’”’ 

Moffett spoke with intense eagerness. Things 
that he had forgotten, or had pushed into the back- 
ground of his mind, came to the fore almost without 
his volition. He was surprised at himself—to find 
himself thus defending the faith that in him had 
become all but moribund. He went on: 

“Unfortunately, there is now and then a ‘cast- 
away, as Saint Paul says. There was one among the 
Twelve——” 

“But listen, Vince!” 

“Listen to me a moment longer. A priest disobeys 
—says in effect, ‘My will, not Thine, be done!’ and 
he is dropped. ‘Weeds thrown over the wall of the 
Pope’s garden,’ is an apt description of such.” 

“You mean to call my father a weed?” Essie 
flamed. 

“The classification is not mine. The fact remains: 
Good priests do not leave the Church to marry. A 
good priest, like any other honorable man, keeps his 
pledge. 

“One thing more, Essie—” he forestalled another 
interruption—‘‘I have no wish to hurt your feelings, 
Heaven knows! But truth is truth. Now let us 
never mention this thing again. If you cannot cure 
a fester, covet it up and hide it from sight.” 

Essie was looking at him in bewilderment. But 
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Vince found he had yet another word to say: 
“Essie,” he said with a gravity that was almost 
solemnity, “you and IJ, no less than a priest, have 
taken on bonds that are perpetual. Let us live as 
man and wife should live—trustfully and peace- 
fully’—“‘and lovingly,’ he was about to say, but 
suppressed the words. “That’s all,” he concluded. 

The silence as he finished was tense. The two 
started as the clock began striking twelve. This was 
the first time Moffett had put forth anything like 
a real argument on the subject of religion; and aside 
from what she regarded as strictures upon her parent, 
Essie was impressed by it. After all, what was the 
use of keeping things stirred up? Vince evidently 
believed what he said, and she knew him well enough 
to feel sure that she could not convince him to the 
contrary. She had a feeling, too, that it would not 
take much to make the “bonds” that bound them 
together “galling.” The word made her shiver. 

“... All right, Vince,” she said at length. “We'll 
let bygones be bygones—and I’ll try to be ‘trustful,’ 
and ‘peaceful,’ she assured him with a wry little 
smile that still had a hint of bitterness in it. “But 
if I should made a ‘break,’ just remember that it’s 
because I love you so much—and I can’t bear to 
share the littlest bit of your love with anybody.” 

She put up her face for his kiss. Vince gave it; 
but his lips were cold. 


CHAPTER XXII 
LITTLE PATE’S GREAT DAY 


Tuat night Moffett got no sleep, but lay wide- 
eyed until the first streaks of dawn were coming in 
at the window. The monstrous thing that Essie had 
told him filled his mind to overflowing. Dozing off 
for a few minutes; for one joyous instant on waking, 
he thought he must have dreamed. Then the 
hideous reality swept him like an engulfing wave. 
Never before in all his life had he felt so humiliated. 
His mother’s son to be mixed up in a thing like this! 
—and a thing there was no getting away from. 

At times it seemed as if it must be a mistake. He 
had thoughts of asking someone he knew for a list 
of the few “ex-es,’ and so learn if Delavan’s name 
were among them. But whom should he asker 
There was no intimacy between Father Hull and him- 
self—had not been for years. He could write to 
Dan— No, he couldn’t. Even old Dan, loyal as he 
was, must never suspect the shameful truth. 

For after all, it doubtless was the truth. Surely 
Essie knew what she was talking about. She had 
heard him tell it “a hundred times, in his lectures.” 
... Lectures,’ forsooth! Tirades, rather. And 
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gathered to hear this villifier. Who hired him to de- 
liver his delectable “lectures”? The answer was 
easy: The Ku Klux Klan was his sponsor. 


It lacked but a few days of the Sunday that was to 
see Patience Gilmore confirmed. The little girl had 
extracted a promise from her friend and doctor that 
he would attend the ceremony. The two had taken 
up their early friendship just where it had been 
dropped when Vince went away. It was “Vince” 
and “Pate” with them as in the old days. And 
although she never used the intimate diminutive 
without being “called down” by one of the elders, 
Pate would not give in. ‘What else would I call 
him’” she would protest. “You can put on airs, and 
call him ‘Dr. Moffett’ if you like; but I want him 
to know that I’m his friend!” 

Now, as the great day drew near, she would remind 
him, “Remember Sunday the sixteenth, Vince! Tell 
all your patients to be good and let you off that 
Sunday afternoon!” And— “I'll come if it’s a 
possible thing, Pate,” he would assure her. 

The boys, Young Tom and Rich, asserted that 
Moffett would not come. “Don’t you fool yourself, 
kid—he won’t be there. You won’t catch Doc 
Moffett inside the church,” they teased. ‘He'll have 
a good excuse—an operation or something—but he 
won't be there.” But little Pate would not believe it. 

He called to see her the previous Saturday evening, 
and again she reminded him: “You're coming to- 
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morrow—sure—aren t you, VinceP The buddies say 
you won't be there. They say you'll have an opera- 
tion or something. What they mean is, you won't 
want to be therer” her tone was anxiously ques- 
tioning. 

Moffett laughed heartily. She had not outgrown 
her habit of plain speaking. . . . “So that’s all the 
confidence you have in me, is it?” he reproached her 
then. “Well, Miss Patience, I told you I’d be there, 
and I'll be there, or break a trace! Just make a note 
of the fact that I’m coming—will you?” 

Pate beamed. “I knew it—I was sure you would!” 
she exclaimed with amusing confidence, considering 
that she had not been sure at all. “Now see what 
the smarties will have to say for themselves. 

“Is—is your wife coming too?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“Why—I hardly think so, chick. You see, she 
usually attends Sunday school, or Guild meeting or 
something, on Sunday afternoon. I wouldn’t count 
on her being there.” As he shrewdly suspected, 
Pate was not counting on it. Indeed, she was count- 
ing on Mrs. Moffett’s absence, rather than her pres- 
ence; but here tact took the part of frankness, and 
she did not say so. No, she wanted only her friends 
to be with her on that occasion; and Pate had a deep- 
seated conviction that Mrs. Moffett was not her 
friend. 

The momentous afternoon came at length—one of 
the loveliest Indian summer days imaginable. The 
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air was balmy like that of spring. Much of the 
foliage remained on the old trees that lined the 
streets; like giant bouquets of scarlet and gold and 
crimson they stood, adorning the path of the chil- 
dren walking sedately two and two from the school 
to the church, accompanied by the black-clad nuns. 

The church was fairly well filled when Moffett 
reached it. The front pews on either side were oc- 
cupied by the boys and girls to be confirmed. Pew- 
holders had an option on their sittings until the ring- 
ing of the “last bell,” after which everyone had equal 
rights. 

The Moffett pew was fairly well up in front, but 
the confirmation class not being large, Moffett made 
his way to it—to find it partly occupied by the over- 
flow from the Gilmore family—Nancy and the 
boys. 

After a hasty genuflection and brief prayer, Vince 
took his seat at the end. And then his eyes fastened 
themselves upon the little white card, spotlessly new 
for the occasion, with his mother’s name written 
thereon in a neat backhand—‘“‘Mrs. J. H. Moffett.” 
Vince had almost forgotten the circumstance, but 
several years before when solicited for a contribu- 
tion to “do over” the church, he had sent a liberal 
check, asking that his mother’s name be kept on the 
family pew. Thus relieving Sara King, who had 
seen to this, and many other little things that Vince 
had never thought of, in the interval since the doctor’s 
death. 
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Now, upon entering the pew for the first time in 
years, the strangest feeling came over Vincent 
Moffett. It was as if the intervening years had been 
swept away, and he was a little boy again, kneeling 
there beside his mother. . . . She was finding the 
place in the prayer book now, and handing the book 
to him. . . . Now, to quiet his restlessness, she laid 
a light hand upon his knee. 

Vince put his head down on the back of the 
pew in front of him, and gave himself up to the emo- 
tions that filled him. It seemed to him—and who 
shall say that he was wrong?—it seemed that God, 
who had been listening to his mother’s prayers for all 
those years, had waited for this moment to grant 
them. 

Laura Moffett’s boy had come back to her. 


As the bishop’s assistant read aloud the name— 
“Patience Rita Gilmore,” Moffett’s professional eye 
sought out the little girl. . . . Now she was coming 
back down the aisle like one in a dream. Her face 
was without a tint of color—white as her veil. 

When it was over, Vince took her little cold hand 
in his, slipping his fingers along to the wrist. 

“Now, Vince, I’m not going to take medicine right 
here in public!” was her whispered protest as his 
fingers, releasing her wrist, sought his breast pocket. 
But hidden by her veil, she accepted the little pellet 
he offered her. 

“How did you like itp” she asked, as they went 
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down the walk together. “Nancy and the boys 
thought you’d be bored stiff. Were your” 

“It was beautiful, Pate. It took me back to when 
I was a boy.” 

“You did like it—honest?” Her eyes sought his 
eagerly. “Yes, you really did! . . . And won’t you 
come back to church, Vince? I don’t mean just now 
and then, but every Sunday. It’s awful for a 
Catholic not to go to Mass!” 

“Yes, I think so myself,” he admitted. “Listen, 
Pate—this is just between ourselves. Today—’ he 
paused, not knowing how to tell the child. “Dear, 
I don’t remember which of the old-timers it was who 
said ‘Speak, Lord—Thy servant heareth’—but as I 
sat there in my mother’s place today, I believe He 
spoke to me!” 

The little girl turned an awed face up to his... . 
“Oh, Vince, I am so glad!” she whispered. “I got 
lots of confirmation gifts, but nothing like this. 
Oh, I’m so thankful! And I’m going to pray for 
you so hard z2 

“Do, sister—I need it,’’ Vince said simply. 

The congregation was standing in little groups on 
the church lawn—a happy company, now that the 
strenuous day was done. Every parent looked 
proud and pleased. Isn’t it a fact that we are as 
proud of our children as if we and not the Creator 
had endowed them with whatever modicum of grace 
and beauty and virtue is theirs? The wonder is, 
how He bears with our complacency! 
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Breaking away from the felicitations, Mrs. Gil- 
more and Rosemary joined Moffett and Pate. 
“What’s this? Confidences? A secret?” the mother 
asked, smiling into her youngest daughter’s animated 
face. “Oh, all right! Keep it to yourselves,” as 
neither replied. “Well, come on now, dearie, Dad’s 
waiting. Vince can come too; the boys have gone 
on, and there’s plenty of room.” 

“Don’t wait for me, Mother; I want to see some 
of the folks who promised to buy tickets for the 
card party,” Rosemary told her mother. 

“Tl wait and walk home with Rosemary; I’ll want 
to see Pate a little later,’ the doctor remarked; so 
the car drove off without them. 

Rosemary turned to Moffett. “You'll want a 
couple of tickets, I’m sure, Vince. I want you to 
come and bring your wife. .. . Hadn’t you heard 
about the card party? The C.D.s’ are giving it for 
the benefit of the new High School.” 

“If you'll agree not to put me in the ‘invincibly 
ignorant’ class, Rosemary, I’d like to ask what is 
ab.’ 

“The Catholic Daughters of America, of course. 
Now please don’t squelch me by saying you never 
heard of us!” 

“Sure |’ve heard of you. Your crowd is on the 
Board of Charities in New York, and won’t take 
less than a tenner from a chap when begging. Oh, 
I know you!” 

Rosemary laughed. ‘Well, here in Merion we're 
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more modest in our demands. The tickets are only 
a dollar each—and there’s dancing after the cards. 
You'll come, won’t you? And bring your wife.” 

“T’ll go, yes; if I can make it. I can’t speak for 
Essie though. Not knowing what she has on hand 
for the twenty-seventh.” 

Impulsively, Rosemary put the question that had 
often been on her lips: “Why is she so offishrp We'd 
like to be nice to her, but she doesn’t seem to want 
18S °t0.” 

Moffett was silent a moment. But there was no 
sense in evading her frank question. He answered 
as frankly, “She is a bit offish, as you say; but 
please don’t mind,” he placated. “You know she’s 
from Georgia. Does that tell you anythingr” he 
laughed. 

“So I’ve heard. Yet she married you.” 

“She married me—yes. ... It really is not her 
fault that she is so prejudiced, Rosemary. Her 
bringing up was responsible for it. Her father, it 
appears, is an anti-Catholic lecturer.” 

“Oh-h—a klansmanP’” Rosemary queried. 

“Something of that kind, I imagine. You see, 
Essie is not to blame—she was raised on that sort 
of stuff. Living in a different atmosphere, she'll 
come to see things differently after a while.” 

Rosemary shook her head; “I can’t understand her. 
She knows what you are, and still to be so—so 
bitter——” 

“Why, as to that, that needs a little explaining 
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too. I’ve been more or less of a backslider, and I 
fancy it’s to this fact that she attributes any virtues 
I may have,” Moffett said lightly. “She thinks me 
a salvaged brand from the burning, or something like 
that.” 

“And you haven’t the backbone to show her her 
mistake. . . . Vince, you make me tired!” 

They had been walking along together, Rosemary 
having evidently forgotten about the other prospec- 
tive ticket buyers. Now she unconsciously quick- 
ened her pace a littlk—a way she had when disturbed 
or excited. 

“Why the hurry?” Vince asked, catching step. 
“You didn’t give me a chance to finish what I was 
saying. What I was about to say was that I intend 
doing that very little thing that you suggested.” 

She looked at him with alert, questioning eyes. 
(“I never know how to take him!” she thought im- 
patiently.) . . . “You mean—what do you mean?” 
she asked. 

“Just what I say.” His eyes were as serious as 
her own—but again the mockery crept into them. 
“But you needn’t think that vou are the instrument 
of my reformation. We were going to keep it secret, 
Pate and [.... That poor youngster—” A little 
catch in his voice stopped him. 

“T haven’t an idea what you’re driving at,” Rose- 
mary said coldly. 

“Just this: Pate told me it was a shame for a 
Catholic not to go to Mass, and I agreed with her; 
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it is. So I’m going,’ he said, as one making a 
promise. “Now don’t ask me if I mean it. She 
had more confidence in me than that. 

“By the way,” he went on hastily, forestalling com- 
ment, “didn’t she get through fine? No reaction to 
speak of—” (“at least not yet,”) he added to himself. 
... “Good grit there!” 

“... Is she getting any better, Vince?’ Rosemary 
asked tremulously. 

Moffett had an answer to this expected question 
already prepared. “Give her time, give her time,” 
he pleaded. 

As they turned the corner nearest the Gilmores’, 
Vince spoke again: ‘Rosemary, another word about 
Essie. . . . Don’t drop her. Even though she isn’t 
‘from Missouri,’ we’ve got to ‘show’ her, if she’s to 
be brought around to a better point of view. So 
continue to be ‘nice’ to her—will your” 

“Of course I will—if she’ll let me,” Rosemary an- 
swered, with a heartiness greater than he had dared 
count upon. It touched her, this appeal to her for 
help—this unconscious admission that he was un- 
happy. There was a poignant ache at her heart for 
him; yes, and for herself. But she said cheerfully, 
“Don’t you worry—she’ll like us yet!” 


BOOK THREE 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
A LETTER FROM GEORGIA 


In the succeeding weeks, Essie seemed trying to 
make up to Vince for the unhappiness she had caused 
him by her jealousy and her habit of carping. She 
was astute enough to see that a change had taken 
place in her husband. His boyish lightheartedness 
seemed to have departed definitely; he was graver— 
and older. To be sure, he was a busy man with a 
rapidly growing practice. But even so, there was 
no reason why he should forget his youth at twenty- 
six! The quick, explosive laugh, the humorous 
twinkle in his eye—these were missing. He used to 
come into the house humming a tune or whistling— 
but not any more. He was punctilious in the little 
attentions that a woman always enjoys at her 
husband’s hands, and which are particularly de- 
lightful when she is young. But what avails it to 
have your husband hold open the door for you to 
pass—to have him lift his hat deferentially when he 
drops you at the club—if the little bits of joyous- 
ness are missing? 

Essie believed she knew what had caused the 
change: Vince had taken to going to church. To 
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his wife—and eventually get him to leave her! She 
was terrified by this possibility. Her love for her 
husband was her paramount passion, and the thought 
of losing him brought intolerable anguish. She must 
keep him, at whatever cost to her own sensibilities. 

Finding the tickets where he had dropped them on 
a little tray in his office, Essie asked Vince about 
them—and to his astonishment, expressed a wish to 
attend the card party with him. Poor Vince had 
not much time for festivities, so she argued; they 
had been to but few places together in the evening 
since coming to Merion. . . . Yes, she would accom- 
pany him, if he decided to go. How proud she would 
feel, entering the hall with him, and the eyes of the 
whole company upon them! 

She would see too, what those people of his—his 
friends—were like. 

The C.D.s’ annual card party was one of the 
events of the season, and people of all denomina- 
tions attended it. Those who did not play, as well 
as those who did, had their tables reserved; gay 
groups lined the walls, sipping refreshments, or circled 
among the players, keeping tabs on the scores that 
were being rolled up by the “sharks.”” By ten-thirty 
the playing was over. Then the floor was cleared, 
and dancing begun. 

True to her promise to Vince, Rosemary took Essie 
under her wing, introducing her to those she did not 
know, and presenting sundry young men who wished 
to dance with the pretty stranger. Essie did not 
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play, but she did like to dance, and enjoyed that 
part of the entertainment greatly. 

She was astonished at her husband’s popularity. 
He was much in demand as a dancing partner. She 
noticed with a secret little pang that nearly every- 
body called him “Vince.” What right had they to 
do that? That was ber name for him; she would 
like to tell them so! 

The two danced together several times, and it was 
a source of deep gratification to Essie to note the 
admiring glances directed toward them as she circled 
the room in his arms. But when he danced with 
other pretty girls, she was far less happy. . . . That 
Gilmore girl now: Essie would have given a good 
deal to know what the smiling words were that passed 
between them. A partner with whom she was sitting 
out a dance gave her, as she thought, a clue. 

“Your husband is a good dancer, Mrs. Moffett, 
especially when his partner is so well suited to him,” 
was the man’s comment. “Miss Gilmore is tall and 
graceful. ... Don’t you think she’s a_ beautiful 
girl?” 

“Very beautiful.” Essie tried to say it graciously. 

“And then, too, it is not like strangers dancing 
together, who have to accommodate their steps to 
each other. As children, these two were the exhibi- 
tion dancers at Miss Haley’s academy. .. . This 
is our number, I believe,” he announced, rising. 

But the dancing had lost its attraction for Vincent 
Moffett’s wife. Instinctively, perhaps, she had dis- 
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liked Rosemary from the start. There was abso- 
lutely no ground for the feeling. She had never 
known Vince and Rosemary to have five minutes’ 
private conversation together. It was more the atti- 
tude of the family collectively that she resented, 
really. They seemed to think Vince belonged to 
them! 

Little Pate, avowedly the doctor’s favorite, Essie 
detested. The child had given him a photograph of 
herself in her confirmation dress, and he had placed 
it upon the piano, calling Essie’s attention to it. 
“Nicest little kid! But she’s up against it,” he had 
explained. 

“How up against it?” Essie had asked querulously. 
“She seems to me to be a spoilt child—everybody 
humoring her, and waiting on her.” 

“That’s because she’s sick,” Vince hastened to say. 
“A heart condition that doesn’t want to yield... . 
She’s not spoilt—not a bit! ...J’m up against 
it too, for that matter—don’t know what to do next 
in the case. I’d like to call in Billy Stewart. You 
remember Billy? I had him around to the house 
once or twice in the city. A young fellow, but one 
of the best heart specialists in New York. I'd call 
him in a minute—only I don’t want to alarm the 
family—or her. And | doubt very much if even he 
could do anything. . . .” he ended with a meditative 
frown. 

“Isn’t that carrying it rather far?” Essie asked. “I 
supposed when a doctor needed to consult with an- 
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other about a case, he did so without any to-do.” 

“Usually, yes. But it takes diplomacy in the case 
of a child—especially a child in her condition. She 
must not be frightened or excited.” 

“Why, I thought she seemed a perfectly healthy 
child the other evening—going around with the other 
children—her cheeks as red as roses,’ Essie said 
coldly. 

“Yes, that’s it!” Moffett replied quickly. ‘“That’s 
how people so often are deceived in a case of this 
kind. It’s like the intermittent hectic of consump- 
tion, a danger flag—a danger flag!” 

“Well, dear me, don’t take it to heart so, Vince. 
A doctor can’t expect all his patients to get well, you 
know. Some of them have to die.” 

Moffett strode over to the window, and stood look- 
ing out. “Some of them have to die,” she had said. 
The words stabbed him. Little Pate die? Cold 
sweat broke out on him. . . . Little Pate die? 


The postman was coming up the walk. Moffett 
met him at the door, and took the mail from him. 
There was a letter for Essie, which bore a blurred 
postmark; but the letters “Ga.” showed rather dis- 
tinctly. It was obviously a letter from Georgia, and 
Essie, taking it from him, broke the seal with hands 
that trembled slightly. 

The letter proved to be from Mrs. Ringwood, the 
woman who had been kind to Essie as a child, and at 
whose house Jasper Delavan made his headquarters 
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when in that section. That he held no grudge 
against the woman for having been the cause, so to 
say, of Essie’s defection, seemed to be proved by 
the fact that he was again stopping there. 

Mrs. Ringwood wrote to tell Essie that her father 
had been ill—had had a “slight stroke.” (“It’s al- 
ways ‘slight,’ let the doctors tell it,” Vince reflected as 
he listened to the reading.) Mr. Delavan was recov- 
ering nicely—the paralysis was partly gone—but his 
mental condition was not the best. The shock had 
left him nervous and depressed, and had taken away 
all his self-confidence. He felt that his career was at 
an end; and when she had urged him to let Essie 
know of his condition, telling him that she would un- 
doubtedly be glad to look after him who had been 
such a good father to her, he had not demurred. He 
had even agreed to go to Essie—provided she was 
willing to receive him. 

It was on the whole a pitiful little story, even at 
second hand. Essie was crying heartbrokenly as it 
ended. She raised streaming eyes to her husband, 
who had taken her in his arms, and was trying to 
comfort her. 

“May he come, Vince? Can I have him here till 
the end?” she pleaded. 

“To the end! Dear child, don’t assume that the 
end is at hand. Your father may live for many 
years. . . . And of course he may come here—where 
else would he go? I'll telegraph this woman, who 
seems to be kind, and tell her to arrange with his 
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doctor to put your father in the care of a reliable 
nurse, and send him here. The nurse will see that 
he has every attention on the way. And—oh, yes: 
I’ll telegraph the money, just as soon as the doctor 
lets me know how much he needs.” 

“Papa has money of his own,” Essie faltered. 

“Yes, but it may not be where he can lay his hand 
on it; or it may be—” Moffett caught himself up. 
He had been going to say that maybe Delavan was 
not in a condition to look after his finances. 

“Oh, but I must go to him, Vince!” Essie cried. 

“T wouldn’t. I wouldn’t think of making such a 
trip,’ Moffett expostulated. ‘The anxiety and worry 
would knock you out, combined with such a journey. 
And you'll need all your strength to take care of 
him, and cheer him up after he gets here. Now let 
me arrange it, chick—I’m ‘the doctor,’ you know— 
and we'll have your father here and get him all fixed 
up in no time.’”’ He kissed her again, and patted her 
wet cheek. 

“You are so good, Vince—so good!” she breathed. 


Waiting for her father’s coming, it seemed to Essie 
that she had never known real anxiety before. And 
this was due not so much to what she had learned of 
her father’s condition, as to fear of what would hap- 
pen when he learned that his son-in-law was a mem- 
ber of the hated Catholic Church. A month ago, this 
would hardly have been an issue—when Vince was 
only “nominal.” But now | 
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He must not know it. She must keep it from him 
at any cost. 

To this end, Essie decided to take Sara King into 
her confidence, in a measure at least. Her dislike of 
Sara—the placid Sara whom nothing could ruffle— 
was becoming much less active. It was while the two 
were working together, getting Delavan’s room ready 
for him, that Essie spoke: 

“Sara, I want to tell you something,” she fluttered, 
laying an icy little hand on hers. “Sara—my father 
—my father does not like Catholics. You see he—” 
she stopped, not knowing how to go on. 

“Nop” smiled Sara. “Well, you don’t like us very 
well yourself, do your” 

“Oh, don’t put it that way, please! Don’t say 
us. You are good. You and Vince. JI—I 
mean—’” She stammered and blushed at this tact- 
less beginning. 

“T think I know what you mean,” Sara said evenly. 
“You mean that we two are the shining exceptions. 
But you are young; you will live and learn—if you 
care to learn. You know what was said of old— 
“They have eyes, and they see not.’ ”’ 

Essie’s color deepened, but she could not afford to 
show anger when she was about to ask a favor. She 
went on, “My father is very much opposed to Cath- 
olics. I can’t tell you all, Sara, but he has had much 
to make him so. . . . What I am getting at is this: 
He doesn’t know that Vince is one—and [| don’t want 
him to know it. I’m sure it would upset him greatly. 


¢ 
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In his weak state, it might even kill him. So I want 
you to help me keep it from him.” 

“You want me to help? Why, I shall have noth- 
ing to do with your father, or practically nothing.” 

“I don’t mean that. What I want you to do is 
to persuade Vince not to let him know. I am sure 
one of the first questions Papa will ask him is what 
church he belongs to, and if Vince tells him, and they 
get into a controversy, I’m—I’m afraid!” 

“You needn’t be afraid. A doctor doesn’t dispute 
with his patient,’ Sara assured her. 

“But if Papa asked him?” Essie persisted. 

“If your father asks what Church he belongs to, 
Vince will undoubtedly tell him. You wouldn’t have 
him tell a lie, surely? And—oh, I’m sure you must 
be mistaken, Essie. A man—a gentleman—will re- 
spect another’s belief. I think you are working your- 
self up quite unnecessarily,’ Sara asserted. “In this 
day and generation, almost anyone not a member 
of the unspeakable Klan will tolerate another’s reli- 
gious belief.” 

At the mention of the word “Klan,” Essie looked 
up sharply. These were almost the exact words 
Vince had used on one occasion, she remembered. 
But her swift scrutiny revealed nothing. She 
dropped her head again into her clasped hands. Sara 
went over and sat down beside her on the bed. Essie 
looked up enquiringly, a brooding look in her eyes, 
an anxious frown on her brow. She looked so ab- 
surdly childlike, so like a child grieving over a pleas- 
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ure denied, that Sara had difficulty in keeping back 
a smile. Impulsively, she leaned over, and brushed 
Essie’s cheek with her lips. 

“Cheer up, little girl,” said she. “It’s possible, of 
course, that both your father and your husband are 
irrational beings; but on the other hand, suppose they 
are not? Suppose we give them the benefit of the 
doubt P” 

Before Essie could answer, the extension phone in 
the hall tinkled, and like magic, the drooping figure 
on the side of the bed sprang up and rushed out to 
answer it. 

“Yes—yes, this is Mrs. Moffett,” Sara heard her 
say. ... “My father is in New York now? How is 
my father? ... Oh, I’m so glad! ... And you'll 
be here with him this evening? On the 7.49? Cer- 
tainly we'll meet you. . . . What’s that? You'll not 
need an ambulance, but just the car? . . . Oh, I’m so 
glad, so glad!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DANGEROUS GROUND 


NEITHER one would have confessed it, but both 
Vince and Sara were more than a little curious as to 
what manner of man was coming to be a member of 
the family. Judging by the revelations just made 
to Sara, and previously to Moffett, they were 
not “thrilled” at the prospect. Indeed, it was not 
an alluring one—to have in the house an individual 
who regarded them with something like horror. But 
even this would not be so bad, if the household did 
not have to be muzzled on his account. 

To Moffett’s astonishment, however, he found his 
father-in-law almost the direct opposite of what he 
had conceived him to be—which was a mixture of 
pompousness and suavity. He had sometimes pic- 
tured him holding forth to a spell-bound audience; 
instead, Delavan proved to be mild-mannered enough 
—not at all self-assertive—and a man of few words. 
His mind, if it had been affected at all, had cleared, 
and except for a slight thickening of his speech, and 
a pronounced lameness in his left side, the man ap- 
peared quite normal. As transpired later, his small 


savings had been swept away in a failure—which 
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might easily have accounted for the “depression” 
Mrs. Ringwood had mentioned. 

Essie had asserted that the first thing her father 
would do would be to enquire regarding his son-in- 
law’s religious affiliations, and she had exacted a 
promise from Vince that he would not discuss reli- 
gion with the invalid, on the paramount score of the 
latter’s health. The temptation to break this prom- 
ise did not present itself, however. To the surprise 
of Essie, no less than of Vince, the newcomer asked 
no leading questions. 

What the young people did not know was that Del- 
avan had no need to ask. He knew all about it. On 
the way up from New York with his nurse, he had 
got into conversation with a man from one of the 
neighboring towns—an old acquaintance of the Mof- 
fetts—and in the course of their talk, the fact came 
out that the young doctor was a Catholic. Delavan 
from the first—when his daughter wrote of her ap- 
proaching marriage, and later when apprising him 
that it had taken place—felt that there was “‘some- 
thing queer” about it; no mention having been made 
of who performed the ceremony. 

This, then, was the reason for her reticence. But 
although resentful of her “hypocrisy,” Essie’s fa- 
ther cannily determined to keep his newly acquired 
knowledge to himself until—or unless—the occasion 
should arise when he could use it to advantage. 

Essie was delighted to find her father as well as he 
was—not confined to his bed, nor even to his room. 
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With the aid of a stout cane he got about on the level 
without assistance, and with the additional aid of 
Moffett’s arm, could get up and down stairs. 

Delavan had been a member of his daughter’s 
household but a short time before the complexities of 
our poor human nature began to manifest themselves 
in that little lady. 

When she heard of her father’s illness, and Vince 
had consented so readily to her sending for him, she 
had thought that if the two could live together in 
harmony—or at least in peace—she would ask for 
nothing more. Yet now that this was a fact, she 
was not happy. Here he was, poor innocent !—com- 
placently thinking himself in the bosom of a Chris- 
tian household; instead of one the head of which was 
a member of the detested Church at which he had 
been accustomed to hurl invective and anathema. 
Ordinarily and in most things straightforward, the 
thought irked Essie exceedingly. 

Sometimes she would wonder if her father by any 
chance might be—(not wrong, no, no!)—mistaken. 
What if the Catholic Church were not so bad, after 
all? Sara was a subscriber to a number of religious 
papers and magazines, which formerly were to be 
found here and there through the house. Now, at 
Essie’s urgent request, Sara gathered them up, and 
carried them to her own room. But one day, at- 
tracted by its title, and thinking it to be one of the 
flamboyantly “patriotic” periodicals she had been fa- 
miliar with in the South, Essie picked up a copy of a 
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review addressed to her husband. Then she saw her 
mistake. “A Catholic Review of the Week,” she ob- 
served just below the name. 

A curiosity hitherto repressed led her to examine 
it. The striking title of an editorial attracted her, 
and she read it through with deepening interest. A 
wonderfully enlightening editorial it was, well and 
plainly written—but Essie threw it aside with curl- 
ing lip. . . . Lies, lies! But so cunningly set forth 
as to “deceive if possible even the elect!” A sample 
of the Jesuitical craft her father had so often de- 
nounced, was her sweeping verdict. 

No indeed, her father was not wrong! He knew 
the whole nefarious institution from the inside 
out. And she was beginning to feel that it was her 
duty, instead of concealing the fact that her husband 
was a Catholic, to tell her father, and have him en- 
lighten Vince, as he himself had been enlightened. 

In spite of this growing conviction, however, Essie 
could not bring herself to do this. From day to 
day she postponed it, fearing the effect upon her fa- 
ther’s health. Even though he was so much better 
than she had expected to find him, she could not get 
to the point of making the revelation. The fact was, 
she feared his anger quite as much as she feared the 
effect upon his health. She was always planning how 
she should go about it—how break it so gently as to 
avert the vials of his wrath. She lived in constant 
fear of her father’s making the discovery himself by 
accident. Vince was so careless! The previous Sun- 
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day upon coming in from church, he had laid his 
prayer book with his gloves and muffler right in plain 
sight. Afterward, she had nearly fainted upon see- 
ing her father laying down the book. But since he 
made no comment, Essie concluded that his casual 
glance at the little volume had told him nothing. It 
was a narrow escape, though. 

If Delavan’s presence was disturbing to his daugh- 
ter, to Vince it was an ever-recurring nightmare. 
The thought that his father-in-law had been a 
priest—was still a priest, irrevocably, in spite of his 
sins—was abhorrent. The man’s hands—white, 
shapely, capable-looking hands, barring the fact that 
the left one was now a trifle uncertain and groping— 
held for Moffett a horrible fascination. He could see 
them . . . but here he would pull himself up, abso- 
lutely refusing to see them is any priestly ministry. 

There were times when Moffett felt that he must 
share his ghastly secret with someone. But with 
whomr Not with Sara King, as his first thought had 
been. He could not hamper her, one of the house- 
hold, with such a burden. The Gilmores? Never. 
Unless possibly with Dan. At first, even he was 
barred; but knowing his loyalty, Vince felt that if 
Dan were get-at-able, he would tell him. Perhaps he 
would be able to tell him what to do. . . . What to 
do? Heavens! there was nothing to do but grin and 
bear it. And anyway, Dan was the width of the 
State away, the pastor of a new, poor little parish, 
where doubtless he had troubles of his own. . . . 
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Oddly enough, Delavan had no inkling of all the 
pother his presence in the house was causing. The 
“poor, pitiful old chap,” as Vince was schooling him- 
self to think of his father-in-law, in view of the 
curled-up hand and dragging foot, seemed to be los- 
ing some of the cold shyness that had characterized 
him on his arrival. Indeed, he appeared eager to 
make a good impression upon Vince, who was uni- 
formly considerate and kind. He read the news- 
papers assiduously, and would comment on the day’s 
doings in his slightly halting speech that made Essie 
ache to help him get the words out. 

Vince startled Essie one day by remarking, when 
the two were alone together, ““You said the question 
of religion would be the first one your father would 
bring up; but he’s been here several weeks now, and 
hasn’t mentioned it. How do you account for this?” 

“I’m trying to account for it,’ she answered 
quickly. “I can’t understand it myself. He seems 
to have lost nearly all interest in religion. . . . Does 
his sort of trouble ever take that form, Vincer I 
mean, does it ever turn a religious man into an irre- 
ligious one? ~Why, Papa hardly reads his Bible any 
more!” 

“T don’t think it ever has that effect; that is, if 
the patient is normal mentally, as this one seems to 
be. . . . Of course, sickness often embitters a per- 
son, but it seems not to have had that effect on your 
father. He’s quite as cheerful as one could expect, 
under the circumstances.” 
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“Yes! IJsn’t he wonderful—after all he’s been 
through?” Essie asked eagerly. “But this other 
phase is so unlike him. His religion was his life 
—and now he never mentions it. To see a man like 
that giving up his convictions! i‘ 

The last word provoked Moffett into retorting: 
“Well, I wouldn’t worry over it. Maybe his ‘convic- 
tions’ are not as deep as you thought them. If as 
you say, your father was once a priest, he knows 
what’s right, and what’s wrong. His ‘lectures’ were 
his stock in trade. He was paid for vending the vile 
stuff. And now that he can no longer commercial- 
ize it, it’s probably a relief to him to keep si- 
lent. . 

“Now keep cool,” as the angry color overspread 
her face. “If you wanted an honest opinion, you 
have it.” 

“IT shall not ask your opinion very soon again!” 
she declared hotly. 

“As you like. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
little girl—and | mean to be decent to your father— 
because he is your father, and my guest. But I have 
a right to make my own deductions, and draw my 
own conclusions. Only I’d better have kept them to 
myself, I see. It’s always best to let sleeping dogs 
lie.” 

But Essie was not satisfied to let sleeping dogs lie. 
While both she and Vince avoided the jarring sub- 
ject, she continued to brood over it. The thought 
that her father was “backsliding” was torture to her. 
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And he no longer read his Bible—she doubted if he 
prayed! 

One of the rabid newspapers that Delavan had al- 
ways taken, and which had been transferred to his 
new address, she took pains to read to him. But 
to her consternation, the stirring articles made little 
or no impression. The girl felt that she herself was 
being cut adrift from her moorings. The familiar 
landmarks were fast disappearing. 

The things that her father had so vehemently pro- 
claimed as the truth—why was he so indifferent to 
them now? Could it be—could it possibly be that 
they were not truer ... If so, then there was no 
such thing as truth in the world! 


CHAPTER XXV 
A NEW DIAGNOSIS 


Pate did not improve as rapidly as he could wish 
—so Moffett told the family. The fact was that 
after the first brief response to his treatment, she did 
not improve at all. 

Never in his brief career as a physician had Vince 
been so worried over a case. In her babyhood, the 
child had been like a beloved little sister, and upon 
his return, the old friendship had been taken up 
where it was dropped. Here he was free to bestow 
the love he could not give to the woman who was his 
wife, and must not give to the one who, according to 
every law of logic, should have been his wife. And 
now the thought that he might not be able to save 
her was terrifying. 

One day when he called, Moffett brought with him 
“a friend from the city—another sawbones,” he said. 
The stranger, whom he introduced as Dr. Stewart, 
although little older than Vince, was one of the most 
noted heart specialists in the country. It was this 
man, by the way, who was the cause of Moffett’s 
“setting in with the Trinity Sunday crowd,” as he 


had told Father Gilmore the previous year. Moffett, 
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on his own initiative, had had him up to diagnose 
little Pate’s case. 

“Pate, we'll let Dr. Stewart look you over, now that 
he’s here,” Moffett told her casually. “He’s a whole 
lot smarter than I am.” 

“Huh!” Pate grunted under her breath—but sub- 
mitted to the examination, while the others waited 
tensely. . . . When it was over, Dr. Stewart handed 
back the stethoscope without a word, and fell to 
polishing his glasses vigorously; rubbing them, and 
squinting at the light through them. Replacing 
them with precision, he had a glimpse of Rosemary’s 
white face, staring at him questioningly. 

“Dr. Moffett has told me what treatment he has 
been giving the little girl,’ he said at length, ris- 
ing. He seemed anxious to get away before they 
could question him. “Just keep right on with it. 
I expect to be up this way again before long, and 
I hope to find her much better.” 

The two physicians had traveled the short distance 
between the two houses, and were seated in Moffett’s 
office before either referred to the subject uppermost 
in both their minds. 

“Pretty bad case, Moffett,” Stewart remarked, 
flicking the ashes from his cigarette. 

“Yes. . .. The question is, is there any hope? 
Has she a chance?” 

“Humanly speaking, no—not one in a hundred. 
Superhumanly speaking, strange things happen. . . . 
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Did you notice the sister—the one they called Rose- 
mary?” 

The name, on the lips of a stranger, stirred Moffett 
unaccountably. “Yes,” he replied. 

“{’ve seen solicitude—but I never saw it person- 
ified before. I believe that girl could pray a new 
heart into the child!” 

“I don’t know,” Vince said slowly. “I guess I 
haven't the faith of you fellows who held onto yours. 
You see, I’m just groping back, and it was little Pate 
(her name is Patience) who was leading me. If she 
goes—no, no, I don’t mean that,’ he replied to Stew- 
art’s quick look. “Of course, it wasn’t Pate alone.” 

“It’s never any human ‘alone,’”’ his friend agreed. 

“. . . About the little girl: You are very fond of 
her?” Vince nodded. ‘You mustn’t let it take hold 
of you too hard,” was Stewart’s advice. “The longer 
I live, the less tragic it seems for one to go young. I 
didn’t always feel like this, though. When I was a 
youngster, I lost achum. We were chums, all right! 
I suppose I was morbid about it—couldn’t see an 
inch beyond his grave! Some lines of a poem | had 
read seemed so appropriate that I used to brood over 
them 


““T know not why, 
Things thus before their times should die— 
Why Nature builds to overthrow, 
And lays the fair, frail structure low 
Ere half perfected ne 
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“That fits it exactly!” Vince said huskily. 
“No, it doesn’t! This fits it better: 


““Life is an inn on a winter's day— 
Some only breakfast and away. 
Who stays the longest has the most to pay——’ 


“T hat’s sense—the other is maudlin sentiment,” 
Stewart asserted. 

“All right, if you say so—only we don’t want to 
have it to say of little Pate,” Moffett told him. 

After a brief consultation, Moffett took Stewart 
to the station. The city doctor was in a hurry to 
get back. “I'll run up again in a couple of weeks, 
if it will be any satisfaction to you or to the family,” 
he offered. ‘But I’m afraid it will be of no use. Of 
course, miracles do still happen 

Leaving the station as the train pulled out, some- 
one called to Moffett— “Hold on, Doctor, and I'll 
ride up with you!” It was the Reverend Mr. Win- 
slow, pastor of the Methodist Church; a brisk little 
old gentleman, who had known and liked Vince from 
a boy up. He had scarcely settled himself in the 
seat beside him when he began, “I understand, Vin- 
cent, that your father-in-law has come to live with 
you—or to die with you. Is he in a bad way? He 
had a stroke, didn’t he?” 

“Mr. Delavan has come to stay with us, yes. He’s 
getting along very nicely,’ Moffett answered. The 
old clergyman was known to have a keen nose for 
news—his one small weakness. 
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“That’s good—very good. Is it true that he is a 
preacher? And of what denomination?” 

Vince replied non-committally, “I believe he was a 
lecturer—sent out by some organization.” 

Mr. Winslow looked sharply at his companion. 
“Not the K.K.K., by any chance?” he asked with 
a little laugh. 

“Really, I can’t say, Mr. Winslow; I never asked 
him,” Moffett replied a bit stiffly—whereat the old 
man laughed softly again. 

“Here’s a case of going away from home to get 
the home news, boy,” he confided. “It’s strange how 
things come about sometimes. When I was in the 
South last year,” he went on, pleased to have a piece 
of news to communicate, “some of the smaller towns 
I passed through were agog over a lecturer for that 
organization. The man was represented as a good 
speaker, so my curiosity was aroused, and I went to 
hear him. He presented his alleged facts very con- 
vincingly, but I knew that most of them were out- 
rageously untrue, and in substance the same as the 
stuff contained in the Klan literature. Anyone with 
a good delivery who could read and memorize could 
have given the ‘lecture—I could have myself,’ he 
chuckled. “But the natives thought he was a won- 
der. The fellow slipped away as soon as he had 
finished, leaving a colleague to organize a branch or 
council, or whatever they call it; so I did not have 
a chance to see and talk with him, as I would have 
liked to do. But | did my little best to set aright 
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those with whom I came in contact—whom he had 
misled as I believe, wilfully. The man’s name was 
Delavan. The affair had practically passed from my 
mind. Not being interested, | had forgotten the 
name—until this man’s coming, and the mention of 
bis name, recalled it to me... . I’m wondering if 
the two might possibly be the same?” 

“You can’t prove it by me, Mr. Winslow,” Vince 
told him. He was intensely interested in the recital, 
but repressed any manifestation of this interest. 
“You see, I understood from my wife that her father 
had very pronounced religious views, and she made 
me promise that I would never mention the subject 
of belief to him; it would be bad for his health, you 
understand. Naturally, | have kept my promise—I 
really had no inclination to do otherwise; but what 
seemed strange, under the circumstances, he has not 
mentioned the subject to me.” 

“Why, no; not so strange, at that,’ the minister 
averred. “It seems that, coming up on the train from 
New York, Delavan met—no matter who; someone 
who knew your family—and as they got into con- 
versation, the fact of your being a Catholic tran- 
spired., 

“Don’t you think this might account for his reti- 
cencer He would be quick to understand that you 
would not have a very kindly feeling for one of his 
—er—profession, we'll call it—and he would there- 
fore incline to the silence that is golden.” 

Moffett was silent. He was engrossed with this 
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answer to the question that had puzzled Essie and 
himself. Now he noticed that he had been driving 
straight out along the boulevard, as the State road 
was called, instead of leaving the clergyman at his 
home. He laughingly apologized. “I’ve taken you 
out of your way, Mr. Winslow. But it just goes to 
show what an interesting companion I| had. _ | hope, 
though, you were not in a hurry to get homer” 

“No hurry at all! A ride on this lovely day is a 
treat... . What I was going to ask, Vincent, is 
whether you think there would be any objection to 
my calling on your father-in-law.” 

“So far as I am concerned, not the least in the 
world, sir. You probably know—since you know so 
much about him—that Mr. Delavan does not belong 
to your denomination. He’s a member of one of 
those Southern bodies that we don’t hear much about 
up here: ‘Holiness’-—‘Servants of God’ or some such 
name. But I really think it would be a pleasure to 
him to know you,” Vince said honestly. “If you 
like, I'll ask Mrs. Moffett about it, and if it’s all 
right for you to come, I’ll let you know.” 

“All right, son—all right. I’ll do the man no 
harm, at all events,’ the minister promised. 


In response to a second call from Moffett, Dr. 
Stewart paid another visit to Merion at the end of 
a fortnight. Little Pate was no better, but to the 
lay eye, apparently no worse. Moffett was very anx- 
ious. 
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Ostensibly, however, Stewart had come, at Mof- 
fett’s invitation, for the duck shooting, which was 
fine that fall. Everybody was going after the birds 
“while the going was good,” as young Tom Gilmore 
put it. He and Rich were home from the C.U. for 
Thanksgiving and the subsequent week-end. Nancy, 
a senior at Trinity that year, had come with her 
brothers; and even Dan was expected home for 
the Thanksgiving dinner, postponed to early candle- 
lighting for his convenience. 

That Thanksgiving dinner of the Gilmores was an 
exceedingly enjoyable festivity—remembered after- 
ward with smiles and tears. The two doctors had 
called earlier in the day, and the specialist had found 
the patient a shade better—which in itself was a 
cause for rejoicing. Stewart had not the heart to 
tell the family that such fluctuations were to be ex- 
pected, and were not to be built upon. Afterward, 
he regretted this mistaken kindness. But he could 
not bear to dim the light that shone in Rosemary’s 
beautiful eyes at his pronouncement. 

The fact was, that while Stewart could diagnose 
little Pate’s case, he was at a loss to define his own. 
This girl, Rosemary—he had seen her but twice. It 
could not be possible that he, who was nearly thirty, 
and a “settled celibate,” as he would have classified 
himself, was falling in love— (He actually blushed 
as he mentally pronounced the trite phrase.) 

Whatever the reason, he could not keep her out of 
his thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
LITTLE PATE LIFTS THE VEIL 


OnE evening in mid-December, Moffett’s office 
hours were over, and he was congratulating himself 
that all his patients had been attended to that after- 
noon—and devoutly hoping that he would not be 
called out that night. He was very tired, after a 
busy and trying day. 

Not only this, but a heavy storm of sleet and 
snow was beating against the windows, as the wind 
howled through the trees and whined in the chim- 
neys. 

In spite of the storm, Moffett was one of the few 
house-holders at home in the little town that evening, 
for a famous musician was giving a recital at the 
local playhouse, and the world and his wife had fore- 
gathered there. Essie and Sara had gone too, some- 
what to Moffett’s surprise; for the latter was not 
especially fond of music, and since her failure to 
pass Signor Cettarini’s test, Essie had seemed not 
to care much for it, either. That experience had 
left a sore, sensitive spot in her consciousness that 
time did not heal. Tonight, however, she had gone 


with the crowd. 
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As Moffett settled himself before the cheerful open 
fire with his feet on the fender, his hands behind his 
head, engaged in the pleasurable diversion of relax- 
ing, the desk telephone summoned him. 

“Ts this you, Vincer” a tense voice asked. “This 
is Rosemary. Can you come over right away? 
Pate is not so well, and I am all alone with her... . 
Yes, she is in pain—great pain. Can you come now? 
... All mght. The door is open; come right up- 
stairs. And hurry! I'm afraid!” 

The receiver clicked, and before the ring-off, Mof- 
fett was shrugging into his overcoat. Two minutes 
more, and he was backing his car out of the garage. 
Deserted as the streets were, he still had to go slowly, 
so as not to skid in the slush; the sleet, freezing on 
the windshield, almost at once obscured his view. 
After what seemed to him hours, but was really only 
a few minutes, Moffett reached the Gilmore house, 
and made his noiseless way up the stairs to the room 
that Rosemary had shared with the little sister for 
many weeks past. 

Rosemary met him at the door, her eyes strained 
and anxious. With only a nod of greeting, he passed 
her, and made his way to the bed, where Pate was 
sitting huddled, her hands clasping her chest. Her 
lips were blue, her face ghastly. 

“Do—do something—for the—pain, Vince!” she 
whispered between gasps. 

“The hot water bottle!” Moffett indicated to Rose- 
mary, who ran to the bathroom without a word. 
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Bending over the bed—“Is it very bad, dear?” he 
asked, trembling fingers fumbling with his medicine 
case which, doubtless because of his nervousness, re- 
fused to open, now of all times! Finally, it yielded; 
and as Vince reached within, he was suddenly aware 
of a different sound from his patient—a struggling, 
labored sound. 

“Vince!” she whispered, wide eyes fixed on his— 
“Oh, Vince—I’m going!— Ask the good Lord . . .” 

Dropping the case, he sprang to her. But even as 
his arms went round her, her head fell back against 
his breast. There was a slight, convulsive movement 
of the limbs, a long sigh—and little Pate had gone 
home. 

Choking back a sob, Vince laid her down, and hur- 
ried out after Rosemary. It would not do to have 
her come in and find—this. He met her in the hall 
just outside the door, and took the hot water bottle 
from her hand, while she looked up at him wonder- 
ingly. . . . “Why—what?” she demanded, her eyes 
boring into his. 

“. . . Rosemary, dear, Pate doesn’t need it now,” 
he told her, steadying his voice with a great effort. 

“She doesn’t need it?’ Rosemary repeated wildly. 
Her heart interpreted his words aright—but it was 


unbelievable! . . . All in a moment like that? Jm- 
possible! 
“You mean—you don’t mean—’ She gave one 


horrified look over his shoulder into the room beyond. 
... Oh, she is—she is!’ Her voice rose to a 
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shriek, and she collapsed in Moffett’s arms—almost 
as little Pate had done a minute before. 

It is seldom that a doctor sees a patient die. He 
looks out for this whenever possible. Does what he 
can, and gets out before death enters—and this in 
justice to himself. It is not fair that, having done 
his best and failed, he should have to share the bur- 
den of grief in addition to the weight of his own 
disappointment. He must keep his nerve and his en- 
ergy for the living. 

Now, Rosemary’s collapse following so closely upon 
Pate’s death, quite unnerved Moffett. He had a hor- 
rible fear that she too was dead. He carried her to 
a couch standing opposite the bed, and laying her 
down, bent over her in a panic. Her swoon was so 
deathlike! He laid his cheek to hers, and for the 
first time called her by the dear names he had so often 
called her in dreams—begging her to speak to him. 
He was tremendously shaken by the way death had 
slipped in and snatched his little pet out of his very 
hands. . . . And now would he take this other dear 
one, and turn life into a desert? 

The pungent restorative he was holding to her nose 
failing to arouse her, Moffett caught Rosemary’s head 
to his breast, and kissed her still face. . . . “My dar- 
ling—my darling,” he was saying, quite uncon- 
sciously, when the girl opened her eyes. Dazed for 
the moment, she stared up at him, then drew away 
from his arm with a little frown. Who was this man 
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who was holding her in his embrace, and calling 
her 

“Vince!” Rosemary breathed, and closed her eyes 
again. It was an entrancing dream, in which she 
would rest for one ecstatic moment 

But Moffett spoke, and dispelled it. “Oh, Rose- 
mary, dearest, you are alive! [| thought you had 
gone too!” he told her. 

She pushed him away, and sat up. The dream was 
over, and the terrible reality had taken its place. 
One word she spoke, recoiling from the answer even 
before it was given. . . . ‘Too?’ was what she said. 

“Yes: Pate has left us. Our happy child has gone 
home.” 


Moffett had to do all that needed to be done in 
the next half hour. To summon the Gilmores from 
the concert, meet them at the door and break the 
desolating news tothem. To tell again and again the 
little there was to tell about the passing of the child, 
to call the undertaker, after administering a heart 
stimulant to the inert Rosemary. To go after Sara 
King and bring her over to give what comfort she 
could, and lastly to call up Dan, and tell the news 
to him. Then the doctor went home and to bed, but 
not to sleep. The lines his friend had quoted that 
other day kept recurring to him poignantly: 


“|... We know not why 
Things thus before their time should die— 
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Why Nature builds to overthrow, 
And lays the fair, frail structure low 
Ere’:half. perfected: . ..7 


But this mood passed. Here was no “overthrow.” 
Happy, happy little Pate, “walking with God!’ 
Only— _ If he could have gone with her, out of this 
weary world! 


Dan came home as soon as steam could bring him, 
and proved a tower of strength to the heart-broken 
family. Father Hull and Mr. Winslow met at the 
house of mourning, and left it together, speaking 
softly of the little girl whom everybody had loved 
—and who had won Home so soon. The old min- 
ister, more easily moved than his younger companion, 
wiped his eyes as the two walked along together. 

“IT saw her on the day of her confirmation, Father 
—she seemed one of a company of angels!” he ex- 
claimed. “I sometimes wish we could share in your 
beautiful ritual——” 

“It’s what’s back of the ritual that counts, Mr. 
Winslow,” Father Hull assured him. ... ‘Yes, she 
was a dear child—at least now one of a company of 
angels, I feel assured.” 

“But the family astonished me!” Mr. Winslow con- 
fessed. “While of course their hearts are torn—it 
couldn’t be otherwise!—still, there seems to be a sort 
of joyousness about them—the mother, especially. 
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She said to me, ‘I wouldn’t have her back if I could.’ 
Amazing words from a mother.” 

“That is the selflessness of it. She would bear her 
own grief rather than recall the little one from the 
joy that is hers,” was the priest’s interpretation. 
“The spirit of sacrifice is strong in that mother. And 
she has almost brought the others to see the matter 
in the same light.” 

“Not the oldest girl—not Rosemary!” the minister 
disputed. 

“Rosemary was the hardest to reconcile, | know. 
She was with the child at the last, and the shock, 
the suddenness, were overwhelming. But she’s com- 
ing around too, now.” 

“Do you know, Father,’ the old man remarked 
after a little silence, “there’s one, not of the family, 
for whom I feel almost as sorry as for the family 
themselves—and that’s young Moffett. Why, the 
boy can’t speak of her! I started to ask him some- 
thing, yesterday, but he just shook his head and 
turned away.” 

“Vincent—yes. He too was there when she died. 
You see, it wasn’t like losing an ordinary patient 
(perhaps ‘casual’ is the better word). Patience was 
like a little sister to him ever since she was born. 
He’s had a rather lonely life for the most part, and 
this has come as a great blow.” 

“His wife, I fancy, is not so congenial as she might 
be,” the minister ventured. 
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“As to that, | know nothing,” the priest answered 
quickly. “I have not heard of any friction between 
them.” 

“Oh, nothing so pronounced as friction. But you 
seldom see them togethe ai 

“There are good reasons for that; a doctor is not 
his own man—he has practically no leisure. . 
Have you called on Mrs. Moffett’s father, Mr. Win- 
slow?” Father Hull changed the subject. 

“Yes; a brief call—an unsatisfactory call, in fact. 
The man seemed to want no spiritual consolation; 
indeed, he talked of everything excepting religion— 
which was what his daughter wished me to speak to 
him about. She appeared much more concerned 
about his soul than did he himself. I confess, Fa- 
ther, the situation there puzzles me. When I was 
about to leave, and she suggested that we join in 
prayer, I detected a look of distaste on the man’s 
countenance. Fleeting, to be sure, but still reveal- 
ing.” 

“Indeed!’’ Father Hull voiced his surprise. “I 
wonder if sometimes these apoplectic seizures do not 
produce a peculiar mental slant—an attitude quite 
at variance with the normal one. Often, a pessi- 
mistic viewpoint is the result. Less often, but not 
infrequently, there is a strain of lightness—a kind of 
what you might call a ‘devil-may-care’ outlook. 
Nothing seems of real importance but the subject’s 
comfort—physical comfort. Possibly that’s the case 
here.” 
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“N-o-o, that’s not it exactly. But I’m going to 
see the man again. As he improves, supposing he 
does improve, there’ll come a change, | feel certain,” 
said the minister hopefully. He made no reference 
to his conversation with Vince regarding Delavan; 
this he held to be confidential. 

As was said, Moffett’s grief over the death of his 
favorite was almost as deep as that of the bereaved 
family. He had placed her picture on his desk, and 
when alone, spent much time in contemplating it. 
Essie, suspecting this, ventured to remove the photo- 
graph, putting it back on the piano, where it had 
previously stood. Vince, saying nothing, brought it 
back to his desk. When it again disappeared, how- 
ever, he spoke to his wife about it. 

“Please leave this picture here on my desk, will 
your” he asked, in the tone that she knew would not 
stand contradiction. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,’ she had answered 
coldly. “But I don’t see any sense in making your- 
self miserable, as you’re doing, over one who was 
merely an acquaintance.” 

“She was not ‘merely an acquaintance’; she was—” 
he caught hirnself up. . . . “Please leave the picture 
where I put it—that’s all.” 

The picture stayed. Pate had been gone some 
weeks when one day Essie found a little book of 
verse tucked away in Vince’s desk drawer. It was 
Riley’s “Green Fields and Running Brooks.’’ Cu- 
riously, she opened it. Vince as a rule was not ad- 
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dicted to poetry. A turned leaf showed what he had 
been reading: 


“Let me come in and mourn with you awhile——” 


And farther down, this: 


“But oh, how sadder than yourselves am | 
Who have no child to die!” 


Essie shut the book quickly, and put it back in the 
drawer. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE FRIENDS CONFER 


FATHER GILMoRE did not leave directly after the 
funeral. The family needed him, so he stayed 
nearly a week. The one who, in Dan’s opinion, 
needed him most, was not his mother, not Rosemary, 
but the father. A great change had come over Tom 
Gilmore in a few days. From the alert, middle- 
aged business man, keen of eye and firm of chin, he 
had become almost an old man. The ruddiness had 
gone from his cheeks, the smile from his lips. He 
spent hours on end sitting silent, smoking, his eyes 
fixed on vacancy. He would answer “Yes,” “No,” 
almost mechanically. “The dearest one of them all 
is gone,” he told Moffett brokenly, voicing the uni- 
versal cry. Is it not always the “dearest one” who 
goes? So our sore hearts feel. But had it been one 
of the others, it would have been the same. 

It was the greatest comfort to them all to have 
Dan at home. Brief as his time in the Service had 
been, it had acquainted him with sorrow and sadness, 
which, now that it had come home to himself, he was 
the better able to bear—the better able to impart 


consolation. 
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The funeral over, and the family in some measure 
settled back into its old groove, Dan sought out 
Vince, and suggested that they take a walk out into 
the country—reminiscent of their “hikes” in the old 
days. 

“You don’t get out enough,” he told the doctor. 
... Oh, I know!—in the machine—but that isn’t 
the kind of outing that counts. That’s how profes- 
sional men—doctors and priests in particular—be- 
come old men before their time. In college and the 
seminary we have all kinds of athletics to keep us 
fit. Then, once we're ‘out,’ we settle down like old 
women, and let an automobile do our exercising for 
us. Get out and walk, man—you need to feel your 
legs under you.” 

“IT guess you’re right,’ Moffett agreed. (Neither 
one mentioned the name of the little girl who had left 
them, and of whom their thoughts were full.) 

“Not that you need the exercise to keep down su- 
perfluous flesh,” Dan remarked after a further survey 
of his friend. 

“Oh, I’m not as thin as this all the time,’ Vince 
told him as they headed countryward. “But—well, 
some things have come up lately that sort of got un- 
der my skin. I’ve been wanting to see you about one 
of them. . . . My wife’s father has come to stay with 
us, and » 

“Yesr’”’ Dan encouraged as he paused. 

“To begin at the beginning, Dan—as I told you 
before I was married, my wife doesn’t like Catholics. 
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With one notable exception, of course! ... Well, 
some time ago I asked her the reason for her some- 
what violent antipathy, and then it came out: ‘My 
father was one of you—one of your priests,’ she told 
me—and added that he knew ‘all about the rottenness 
of the Church.’ ”’ 

Dan stopped suddenly, and faced about. “A 
priest?” he exclaimed—then almost in the same 
breath, “I don’t believe it!” 

“Essie said she’d heard him say it a hundred 
times.” 

“I don’t care if she heard him say it a thousand 
times. That’s their biggest bait, those anti-Catholic 
‘lecturers.’ Just give out that you’re an ‘ex-priest,’ 
and people—a certain class, that is—will come in 
droves to hear you. Same way, only more so, with 
the ‘ex-nuns’—infamous creatures who never saw the 
inside of a convent. There are several of them on 
the road now, in spite of the fact that they have been 
shown up again and again as impostors, and usually 
with police court records— _ But of course, you know 
all this, as well as I do,” he broke off, and resumed 
his walk, a bit shame-faced over his heat. 

“You have been letting this thing ‘get under the 
skin,” he remarked, as Moffett’s face registered re- 
lief. ‘“What’s the man’s name by the way? Of 
course there are a few ‘ex-es-——bound to be, out of 
the twenty-two thousand of us here in the U.S.A. 
alone,” Dan went on, his unusual volubility due to 
zeal for his calling, and faith in his brother priests; 
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“and while they may be sore—naturally enough, after 
being ‘fired,’ | don’t know of any that descend to 
guttersnipe methods—as the Klan speakers do, for 
instance. . . . Maybe he zs a klansmanr”’ 

“IT feel pretty sure of it myself,” Moffett replied. 
“T didn’t tell you his name, by the way— _ It’s Del- 
avan—Jasper Delavan.” 

“... Delavan; that settles it—he’s no priest. 
There’s and ” (he named them on his fin- 
gers) “but no Delavan. So cheer up! It’s not as 
bad as it might be.” 

“Thank Heaven, no!’ Moffett exclaimed with fer- 
vor. “I wish now that I had asked you about it 
before, Dan. It would have saved me a lot of—of 
wretchedness. But it seemed such a hideous thing 
that I couldn’t bring myself to mention it. 

“At the same time, I’m still in a box. My wife 
takes for Gospel everything her father ever told her.” 

“Quite naturally. And this goes to show that the 
man must have some good points, when a child, 
grown to womanhood, still believes in him... . 
Aside from this business, what sort of a character is 
he?” 

“A decent sort, really. Hasn’t much to say, but 
seems eager to make himself agreeable—poor af- 
flicted chap. His voice is a trifle thick, so that it’s 
rather trying to listen to him. But even that con- 
dition is clearing up. I believe he'll recover.” 

“Well, things might be a lot worse, Vince. Now 
that you know the truth about your father-in-law, let 
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him know that you know it. Surely, if he’s a man 
he'll tell his daughter that he has misled her. Not 
an easy thing to do—to make such a confession; but 
it’s the only thing. And it is certainly high time she 
was undeceived. And if he refuses to tell her, do it 
yourself.” 

Moffett shook his head. “Here is the real stone 
wall that I’m up against. Essie simply would not 
believe me if I should tell her, ever so tactfully, that 
her father is an impostor. I mean, she would think 
I was mistaken. And I can’t mention anything 
about it to him, either. She exacted a solemn promise 
when he was coming here, that I would never men- 
tion religion to him, on account of the effect it might 
have on his health. You see, he was supposed to be 
a zealot, who would rise up in righteous wrath if he 
learned that I was one of the unregenerate—a pro- 
ceeding which, it goes without saying, would not be 
good for his health—and there you are.” 

“Great Cesar! And in the meantime you must 
keep on letting your wife think you—” he stopped for 
want of a word. 

“IT must, Dan—a promise being a promise. Until, 
or unless, I can prevail on her to release me from it, 
things will have to go on as they are going.” 

The priest was silent. He felt like saying, “You 
have a millstone around your neck, for fair!” But 
the fact was bad enough, without rubbing it in... . 
“You say the old man is improving?” he asked. 
“How old is her” 
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“Somewhere in the fifties.” 

“And he may live to be ninety. And so long as he 
does live, you and your wife, who should be one in 
feeling and interest, must wander in a fog of mis- 
understanding—drifting farther apart all the time, 
instead of drawing closer together?” 

“A promise is a promise,” Vince reiterated. 

“Vince, such a promise is intrinsically wrong! .. . 
I understand—you gave it as a kindly act. But 
now, seeing all that it involves, it is more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.” 

“Sorry, Dan; maybe I’m thick, but I can’t see it 
that way.” 

Dan concealed his irritation, and tried again: 
“Don’t think for a moment that I want you to play 
the tyrannical husband, or anything like that,’ he 
explained. “Your wife is, presumably, fair-minded. 
Tell her that an understanding is better than a mis- 
understanding, any day. Suggest the reasonableness 
of a friendly discussion of the tabooed subject, both 
sides laying their cards on the table, and thereby 
clearing the atmosphere.” 

Again Moffett shook his head, patiently but 
“stubbornly,” his friend thought. ... “You mean 
all right, Dan, but you don’t know just how things 
are,’ he explained. “Essie is sure that I am the 
deluded one, and that her father is absolutely right. 
This being the case, she would not take the risk of 
‘upsetting’ him. 
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“You've lifted a load off me about that other busi- 
ness; but this—well, it’s all up in the air. Unless I 
can persuade Essie to lift the ban, there’s nothing for 
it but to go on as we are going.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
ROSEMARY LISTENS 


THE town of Merion differed from many New 
England towns in that foreigners were few within 
its limits—rather, that they had been until very 
lately. Years before, there had been an influx of 
French-Canadians from over the border into nearly 
all the so-called factory towns, Merion receiving its 
quota. There was also some immigration from the 
British Isles, and from Germany. 

All these, however, had been quickly assimilated; 
while the second generation were what years later we 
scornfully dubbed “hyphenates,” the third genera- 
tion were full-fledged Americans. 

There are times when the question arises, Why all 
the vast outlay of energy in the cause of ‘“Ameri- 
canization’? In view of the fact just narrated—the 
self-evident fact that, left to themselves, conditions 
will adjust themselves naturally and normally—it 
would seem as if this great expenditure of time and 
money and effort might discover for itself a more 
useful outlet. This in passing. 

Following the World War came a wave of immi- 
gration from Central and Southern Europe, when 


some Poles, Czechs and Italians “invaded” the con- 
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servative old town, where they worked mainly as 
laborers. They were on the whole a decent, law- 
abiding lot; being poor, they flocked together in an 
outlying suburb known as Little Italy. 

The coming of these people was the signal for an 
invasion of another sort—one that came in silently, 
stealthily—born of an alleged super-patriotism which 
could tolerate only “one hundred percent. Amer- 
icans.” Mutterings and grumblings, and even 
threats against the foreigners were heard—but it 
was not until an organizer for the Ku Klux Klan 
came to a neighboring town and started an agitation 
there that the movement came to a head. The mal- 
contents of Merion flocked to hear the agitator, en- 
listed under his banner, and paid their good money 
for robes and masks and initiation fees. 

All this was kept very quiet so far as Merion was 
concerned; there being a feeling among the newly 
initiated that the town might not stand for anything 
quite so raw as the Klan. 

This was the condition of things when a large 
nursery firm in the suburbs imported several Negro 
families from the South—whereupon the murmurs 
of the hundred percenters became louder and more 
insistent. Still, nobody paid much attention to 
them, until one night in the spring following the 
coming of Jasper Delavan to Merion. 

The young women of the local Catholic church had 
formed themselves into a society or “guild” for the 
betterment—mostly by way of neighborliness and 
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encouragement—of the lonely foreigners, who for 
the most part were left quite to themselves by the 
townsfolk. 

Saint Anthony’s Guild was enthusiastic about its 
work. They found some of the foreign women ex- 
tremely interesting. Rosemary Gilmore found one 
who, she declared, might have been the original of 
the Sichel Madonna, had she lived some years earlier; 
and the children—quaint little youngsters with old- 
world manners of courtesy and of obedience to 
their elders—were distinctly refreshing. The young 
women took turns in teaching English, and in coach- 
ing the children in their catechism, thus helping out 
the overworked nuns. Father Hull dubbed them his 
“Lay Apostolate.” 

One Saturday evening Rosemary, having been de- 
tained later than her two associates, was leaving the 
settlement—Little Italy—accompanied by a “bunch” 
of her boys and girls as a volunteer bodyguard. 

The evening was delightful—full of the scents of 
spring—the soft, moist, earthy smells that tell of 
green things growing. The children had taken their 
teacher on what was supposed to be a “short cut” 
through the woods where the “mayflowers’”—arbutus 
and hepaticas—might be found. They had followed 
the windings of a sprightly brook, and this brought 
them to the road some little distance from the town 
proper, instead of at its edge, as Rosemary had ex- 
pected. And now dusk was already deepening into 
dark. 
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The girl was not afraid; she had been accustomed 
to the outdoors all her life. Only she feared that the 
family would be worried over her delayed coming. 
Dismissing the children, she sent them scampering 
back toward Little Italy along the main road—then 
started on a brisk walk toward home. There was a 
teahouse a little way ahead, and she determined to 
stop there, and telephone to her mother. 

As she walked along, she became conscious of a 
tumult of some kind, which suddenly sprang up be- 
hind her. Hurrying footsteps, punctuated by the 
clink of horses’ feet on the macadam, seemed to be 
bearing down upon her. The rush of sound, coupled 
with the absence of speech, had a peculiarly terrify- 
ing effect, and Rosemary looked hastily about for 
some place of refuge. 

Directly across the road was the entrance to one 
of the show places of the town—a winding drive 
with a pillared entrance. Rosemary, running lightly 
across, hid in the shadowed gateway—just before a 
masked and sheeted horde rushed by. 

They had not all passed before the reason for their 
flight revealed itself: There was a deafening explo- 
sion which shook the ground, all but throwing the 
girl off her feet. Another followed. Then, almost 
as suddenly as the explosion itself, a blaze of light 
dazzled her eyes, illuminating the road and the trees 
as at noonday—and Rosemary’s eyes beheld what she 
had frequently read about of late, but had scarcely 
thought of as a reality—a blazing cross, crowning a 
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hill just off the road a little nearer the foreign 
settlement than where she had emerged from the 
woods. 

Rosemary, who had been cowering in the shrub- 
bery, got herself together. She wanted to get away 
from that awful place—to get home, but her limbs 
refused to carry her. It was like trying to run in a 
dream. What added to her terror was the sound 
of children’s screams simultaneously with the ex- 
plosions. They had been passing the spot at the 
moment the bombs were set off, and their teacher’s 
heart contracted with the fear that some of them had 
been injured—maybe killed! 

The light showed her a stone bench, set under the 
drooping branches of a young banyan tree, and Rose- 
mary dropped down upon it for a minute’s further 
rest, the horrid crackling of the burning cross in her 
ears. And then the people began to come. They 
came from both directions—from the town, and from 
the settlement. The excited denizens of Little Italy 
were first on the scene. 

It was Rosemary’s first experience of anything like 
amob. Their angry shouts and fierce gestures were 
scarcely less terrifying than the previous disturbance. 
They were searching the bushes by the roadside (the 
light cast deceptive shadows on the ground). “They 
will be coming in here next!” Rosemary thought, 
shrinking closer to the trunk of the little tree. . . . 
They were coming now! Instinctively she left her 
place to seek shelter in the deeper woods; but the 
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movement came near being disastrous. A gleam of 
light found her white flannel jacket—with a fierce 
cry someone grasped her. Instantly she was sur- 
rounded by a jabbering crowd. 

Finding rough hands upon her, Rosemary screamed 
—and the crowd fell back—this was a woman! But 
what was she doing here—and now? Her captor 
loosened his grasp; her arms were smarting from the 
rough contact. She jerked herself away, but escape 
was cut off by the crowd. Gleaming eyes, fiercely 
questioning, were bent upon her. 

Dr. Moffett, who had been attending the victim 
of an automobile accident out in the country, was 
on his way home when the noise of the explosion 
startled the town. The light from the blazing cross 
directing him, he headed for the scene. Coming in 
on another road, he failed to meet the fleeing children. 

Now, hearing the rumble of excited voices, the 
doctor jumped from his car, and made his way to 
the core of the crowd; but by this time, Rosemary 
had been recognized by some of the women, and her 
captors had become her friendly escorts, eager to 
see her safely home. 

“, .. Rosemary! What are you doing here?” 
was Moffett’s amazed question upon recognizing her. 

“I’m all right, Vince,’ she assured him shakily. 
“I’m all right—but please take me home!” 

“T guess I will take you home! But what under 
heaven-—— Did those damnable Kluxers hurt you?” 
he asked, looking her up and down anxiously. ‘And 
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what are these people doing herer” he swept them 
with a frowning glance. 

“We go tek Mees Gilmore home,” he distinguished 
the words above the din. “Dose teffil scare de lady.” 

Scared though she was, Rosemary could not re- 
press a little smile at this diplomacy. “They didn’t 
hurt me—they were going to take me home, as soon 
as they found that my white dress wasn’t a klans- 
man’s robe. But Vince, I’m afraid some of the chil- 
dren are hurt—they had come part way home with 
me, and were running back. You'd better see ¥ 

“Let me get you home first. ... Hold on, 
though—” as a head was poked from an approaching 
car. “Here’s Dr. Yardley—I’ll send him out there. 
Get in the car while I speak to him.” 

As Moffett climbed in under the wheel of the little 
runabout, Rosemary was trying to bind her handker- 
chief about her wrist, where a deep scratch was in 
evidence. “Let me see that,” he said, removing the 
handkerchief, which was blood-stained. Reaching 
for the little case at his feet, he wiped the scratch 
with medicated cotton, and bound on a strip of 
adhesive. ... “What ailed the fools, that they 
couldn’t see?” he growled. 

“They were so excited, Vince! With the children 
screaming, and all....Is Dr. Yardley going out 
to see if anyone was hurt? Hadn’t you better gor” 
she asked. 

“If there are any casualties, Yardley’ll have them 
taken to the hospital, and call me up from there. 
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I’ve time to take you home—” he turned in his seat, 
and looked at her with a professional eye. She was 
white and trembling now, from the reaction—but 
remarked, with a hysterical little laugh, 

“Think of it, Vince—a Gilmore to be suspected 
of Klan doings! But don’t tell the folks I was held 
up. They’d be wild!” 

“It won’t require any ‘telling,’ if you appear to 
them like this. How did it happen, anyway? But 
never mind—tell me about it later. You're all in, 
girl. Tell you what we'll do: stop at the teahouse 
and get a hot cup. That'll brace you up to meet 
the anxious enquirers. Call up your mother first— 
tell her I’m bringing you home—then you can take 
a little time to compose yourself.” 

Sitting on the vine-shaded porch waiting for their 
tea, Rosemary gave him the details of her adventure. 
And after that, a silence fell between the two. A 
silence that had begun to be embarrassing, when 
Moffett broke it. “Impulsiveness is Vince’s middle 
name,’ Sara King used to say in former days. But 
it was not merely an impulse that led him to speak 
now. He had been waiting for the opportunity for 
months. 

“. . . Rosemary, listen to me a minute, will you?” 
he began, leaning forward, his hands clasped on the 
little table between them. “I’ve been wanting for 
a long time to tell you—to explain ec 

She looked up at him quickly. “To explain— 
Explain what?” 
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“You remember that night—the night little Pate 
left us—” he hurried on, as if she had not spoken. 
“You must have thought I was crazy—and I was, 
pretty nearly. ... What I want to tell you, Rose- 
mary, is that what I said and did then was not 
intentional—not voluntary. I was beside myself; I 
thought you were dead too, and my heart spoke in 
spite of me. 

“I’ve been wanting ever since to tell you that I 
was really not the—the cad—you must have thought 
me. 

Rosemary had drawn back into the shadow, that 
he might see her face less plainly. Now she said as 
calmly as she could, “No explanation was necessary, 
Vince. I’m sure you were ‘beside yourself,’ as you 
say. The suddenness of it . . . you were really say- 
ing those things to Pate instead of to me.” 

“No, I wasn’t!” he answered quickly, and added, 
with as much vehemence as the environment per- 
mitted, “I’ll tell the truth now, though the heavens 
fall! You know as well as I do that you were the 
only girl I ever cared a rap for. You turned me down 
—but I would have gone back and asked you to for- 
give me, if it hadn’t been that I’d lost almost every- 
thing I owned. The news came that same day. So 
you see I had nothing to offer you——” 

“Vince,” Rosemary interrupted, “what on earth 
are you telling me all this for now? Please stop 
right there—I’ll not listen to another word!” —‘ 

“T’ll stop when I’ve finished. I’m going to set 
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myself right—to set you right,’ he answered dog- 
gedly. “I can’t let you think that I undervalued 
you, Rosemary. You were the one thing in life that 
I did value. . . . And wasn’t it the same with your” 
he asked in a tense whisper. . . . “You did love me 
—you know you did!” There was a gleam in his 
eyes as he spoke that made the girl almost afraid of 
him, but she forced herself to speak calmly: 
“Vince, I’m beginning to think you're crazy now, 
if you were not then. What is the good of bringing 
all this up now? It’s not fair—it’s not right! The 


past is past, and it’s too late to change it—’’ She 
had an irritating conviction that she was uttering 
platitudes, but—to be taken so unawares... it 
wasn't fair! 


Moffett brushed her protests aside. ‘Rosemary, 
tell me one thing—and I’m done,” he promised. 
“That day when I asked you to marry me—if | 
hadn't gone up in the air over something you said 
that cut me—you remember?—would you have ac- 
cepted mer” 

Taking him at his word, she answered evenly, 
“I would have—yes. But you went away, and 
that ended it definitely. You married another 
woman i 

“T ‘married another woman’—yes.”’ Pushing back 
his untasted cup, Moffett rested his elbows on the 
little table, and bowed his head in his hands. His 
heart was crying out, “Rosemary, Rosemary!” 
Surely, surely, he was the most wretched man alive. 
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Why had he come back to Merion? Why had he 
not stayed away where in time he might have for- 
gotten? 

Tears blurred Rosemary’s eyes as she looked at 
his bowed head. She would have given anything at 
that moment to draw it to her breast. ... She 
breathed a little prayer for strength to do what was 
right. 

“Vince,” she said gently, rising and laying a hand 
on his arm, “we're not the first ones to suffer like 
this—and we'll not be the last. Some bear it, and 
some do not. 

“We must bear it—we must not even think of 
each other after this.” A clock inside struck eight. 
... Do let’s go!” she urged. 

Moffett caught her hands in his. “Yes, we’ve got 
to bear it,” he agreed lifelessly. “But Rosemary 
dear, I can’t promise not to think of you. It’s the 
thought of you that will give me courage to keep 
going. Even if I should never see you again—I’d be 
almost willing never to see you again—if I could 
have the assurance of your love for me. If I haven’t 
that—then let the deluge come; I don’t care how 
soon. 

“Will you stand by me, dear? May I think: 
‘Rosemary loves me—Rosemary believes in me—I 
must bear up for her sake’ ?” 

In her agitation, in her pity for him, the falsity 
of this logic escaped the girl, who was suffering as 
acutely as he. Life seemed but an arid waste, 
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stretching endlessly ahead. But Vince’s unhappi- 
ness, not her own, was the dominating fact. 

He was looking down into her eyes, as if taking 
his last look into them. .. . “Will you stand by 
me?” he asked again. “Will you promise——” 

And as if she were doing an exalted thing, Rose- 
mary promised: “Yes—as long as you need my 
love, Vince, it will be yours. But this is good-bye. 
We mustn’t meet again until you can tell me that 
you don’t need me any more.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ESSIE FREES HER MIND 


Tuis first demonstration of Klan activities made 
quite a stir in the town—but no more than might 
have been expected. The fact that a child (it was 
one of Rosemary’s youthful escort) had been injured 
by one of the exploding bombs caused feeling to run 
high for a time. But even then, conservative citi- 
zens could not believe that the exhibition was more 
than merely a gesture—a sort of feeling of the pop- 
ular pulse with regard to the organization, which was 
known to have branches in some of the neighboring 
towns, and had taken this means to learn whether one 
would be welcomed in Merion. 

Strangely enough, the matter was not mentioned 
in the Moffett family (although everyone else was 
talking about it) until Essie, nettled by her hus- 
band’s reticence, broached the subject the following 
day. 

“You didn’t tell me anything about your adventure 
last evening,” she began. 

“Adventure? What adventure?” 

“Do you engage in so many that you can’t keep 


track of them?” she asked with a cold smile. 
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“If you'll be good enough to tell me what’s in 
your mind,” Moffett returned; his own mind being 
not entirely free from a sense of guilt. 

“You know very well! I mean about your 
rescuing a distressed damsel and taking her home— 
and incidentally taking tea with her on the verandah 
of the Rosebriar Teahouse,’ Essie told him, with 
the quick tilt of her chin that betokened anger. 

“Oho—so that’s it!” Vince said unpleasantly. 
“Well, there was really nothing worth the telling. 
Doubtless you heard too of the brilliant achievement 
of the Ku Klux Klan. The brilliancy consisted in 
lighting up the landscape with a fiery cross, and 
scaring some little children almost to death—not to 
mention injuring one seriously—by exploding 
bombs. One little girl is likely to die of blood poi- 
soning, or else lose a limb. So I learned today.” 

“Ob!” cried Essie. “The poor little thing! ... 
But of course that was purely an accident; they 
didn’t mean to hurt the child,” she rallied to the 


Klan’s defense. .. . “But’s it’s your part in the 
affair that I’m interested in,’ she tried to speak 
playfully. 


“It was a very small part. Not enough for the 
winning of a Carnegie medal, nor even to get my 
picture in the papers. I was returning from that 
motor accident when I heard the explosions, followed 
by screams. The light guided me to the place, where 
a crowd had already gathered—and I found Rose- 
mary Gilmore. She was on her way home from 
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Little Italy, where she and some other young ladies 
do settlement work.” 

“That’s very nice of them,” was Essie’s comment. 
Her husband gave her a quick glance. 

“It was getting nearly dark—she had been delayed, 
so she told me—and a bunch of the children had 
come part way with her. They had turned back 
home, when a rabble came tearing out of the woods, 
on horseback mostly, and headed for town; and as 
the poor kids stood gazing after them, wonder-struck, 
the cross blazed up, and the bombs went off. The 
youngsters ran screaming for home—all but the 
hurt one. Her parents and others found her a little 
later, and naturally they were somewhat peeved. 
Miss Gilmore had hidden herself in some shrubbery, 
lest the valiant klansmen should trample her in their 
mad rush to cover ad 

“You needn’t be so nasty about it!” Essie said 
with asperity. “They wouldn’t have hurt her. 
‘The protection of American womanhood’ is one of 
the Klan’s principles. 

“So I’ve heard. But self-protection comes first. 
Their guilty consciences warned them of reprisals,, 
and when it was a question of saving their own skins, 
it behooved posal womanhood’ to get out of 
the way.” 

“Well, anyway, it wasn’t they who hurt her,” 
Essie came back. “It was her foreign friends that 
she’d been good to. . . . And then Dr. Moffett proy- 
identially came to the rescue!” 
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“Exactly! Like the Good Samaritan, I bound up 
her wound—an arm had been scratched in the scuffle. 
It was quite dark by this time. She had been in- 
tending to stop at the teahouse, and ’phone to her 
mother. I took her there in the car, and prevailed 
on her to stop and have a cup of tea, and brace up 
a bit, before I took her home. 

“Anything else, now?” 

“No, there’s nothing else,’ Essie, evidently mol- 
lified, told him. “I didn’t mean to carp, Vince, but 
you might have told me about it. You never tell 
me anything any more! And I think you might. 
It’s dull enough, dear knows!—sitting here in the 
house with an invalid.” Her relief to find that the 
“adventure” was so casual (and as she thought, so 
trivial) was so apparent that Vince, realizing his 
own disingenuousness, mentally writhed under it. 
She perched on the arm of his chair, slipped an arm 
about his neck, and kissed him. 

Moffett drew her down on his knee, and rubbed his 


day-old beard against her cheek. . . . The poor little 
thing! It was a crime that he couldn’t give her 
more than he was giving her. . . . The poor little 
thing! 


Moffett’s conscience was troubling him, and had 
been, ever since his talk with Rosemary the previous 
evening. What he had meant to do was to set him- 
self right, as he had told her. 

If he had only done that, and stopped there! 
But no—he must blunder on—with the effect of dis- 
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proving his first assertion! Worst of all, to have 
wrung from the girl’s unwilling lips the admission 
that she still loved him, another woman’s husband— 
and that she would go on loving him in order to 
save him—‘‘Poor, weak sister!”—from despair. He 
burned with shame, reviewing that interview. 

Something must be done; he couldn't let the thing 
stand like that. In spite of her interdiction, he 
must see her once more, and explain that— Explain 
the devil! And get in deeper than before? The 
next time, he would probably find himself hatching 
up a plot to do away with his wife—and asking the 
girl to help him. 

No, she was right—they must not meet again... . 
But how about writing her a letter, releasing her from 
her promise 

Moffett had been pacing the floor of his office. 
Now he dropped into his desk chair, and took up a 
pen. But instead of inditing a letter to Rosemary— 

“Better go slow, Vince, my boy,” he said, laying 
down the pen. 


The episode of the burning cross did not end with 
the demonstration. The two newspapers of the town 
seized upon the affair, one denouncing the Klan un- 
qualifiedly, the other straddling the issue, but show- 
ing a bias in its favor. This sheet, the Index, told 
ot the “high aims” of the organization, and the “good 
work” it was doing. Adding, however, that “over- 
enthusiasm sometimes carried its members too far.” 
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That Jasper Delavan, whose chief reading those 
days was the daily papers, knew all about the con- 
troversy and what had led to it, his daughter was 
certain. But to her great mystification, he made no 
comment at all until Essie herself brought up the 
subject, asking what he thought of it. 

“Why, I think—” he began hesitantly—‘I think 
the demonstration was uncalled for. In a place like 
this, where things are quiet and peaceful, and the 
people law-abiding, such work can do no good, but 
may do a great deal of harm. It stirs up bad feeling 
—and makes enemies of folks who were good neigh- 
bors before.” 

Essie listened open-mouthed. Then she said, 
“Why, Papa, I thought you would be glad to know 
that the Klan was making strides—gaining a foot- 
hold in new places. I’m afraid you’re losing some of 
your ‘hundred percent. Americanism.’”’ She tried to 
speak lightly, but was feeling anything but light- 
some. The ground seemed slipping from beneath her 
feet. . . . Could this be her father, who had always 
stood like a rock for his “principles” ? 

“But what about making the truth known?” she 
asked eagerly. “What about awakening the people 
to the danger from foreign potentates?” She 
quoted the once familiar phrase glibly. 

Delavan gave her a quick, furtive look, then be- 
gan an intent examination of his interlaced fingers; 
but made no reply. 

Essie felt a surging impulse to tell her father about 
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Vince—a soul engulfed in darkness. Surely, that 
would rouse his old-time “evangelical” spirit. But 
she did not do it. A misgiving deeper than the 
other was pressing upon her: ... What was it 
Vince had said one day—‘“Maybe his ‘convictions’ 
are not as deep as you think”— No,no,no!  Indig- 
nantly she rejected the suggestion. 

“Papa, if you were well—when you get well—you’ll 
take up your work again, won’t your” she asked 
coaxingly. “‘There’s much greater need of it here 
than there was in the South, where, except for the 
blacks, the people were all our own kind. The 
people here need to be warned—to be educated. You 
could do a lot of good! i 

Delavan raised his hand. “Hush!” he whispered. 
And Essie heard what in her absorption had escaped 
her—her husband’s step in the room adjoining. 

She ran to open the door. “We are waiting for 
you, dear. Dinner is all ready,” she told him, lifting 
her face to his. Moffett kissed her abstractedly. 

“Give me a cup of coffee, Ess—I can’t stop to eat,” 
he told her. 

“Why, what is it, Vince—somebody very bad?” 

“Yes; that little Polish child who was hurt by a 
splinter of the bomb those ruffians threw the other 
night. The wound seemed slight, so the parents 
thought little of it at first. Then, when they called 
me in, septicemia had developed. It was a shock 
to me. Yardley is to meet me at the hospital in 
fifteen minutes——” 
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“Eat something, Vincent!” his father-in-law urged 
as Moffett rose, his plate untouched. 

“I can’t. I never can eat before an operation.” 

“An operation! Oh, is it as bad as that?” Essie 
cried. ‘How old a child is she, Vince? Have I ever 
seen her?” 

“Yes; she was the one— No, I’m mistaken; you 
never saw her. She’s a child of ten or twelve... . 
Well, I'll be off——” 

After he had gone, father and daughter sat in a 
sort of electrified silence, each waiting for the other 
to speak. The word Moffett had used to charac- 
terize the bomb-setters was re-echoing in both their 
minds. Essie found herself condoning Vince’s 
“break.” That poor child . . . It was too bad! 

But her father: Essie had a sick feeling that he 
was indeed backsliding. Time was when Jasper 
Delavan would not have stood for the calling of a 
klansman a “ruffian.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
MOFFETT TAKES UP THE GAGE 


THE news of the little Polish girl’s operation— 
her right leg was amputated at the knee—made a 
great stir. The child’s father was an employee of 
Lowell Bros., the big nurserymen, who spoke highly 
of the family. The town authorities had begun an 
investigation, and it was rumored that some arrests 
were imminent. 

Moffett wrote a letter to the local anti-Klan paper, 
denouncing the ones responsible for the outrage, and 
calling on them to come out from behind their masks, 
and assume the responsibility. He declared that if 
they did not, they were on a par with the heartless 
motorist who leaves a dying victim in the road, and 
speeds away. 

A spirited controversy followed. His opponent 
hiding under a nom de guerre, Moffett called him a 
coward. The other retorted that if he should sign 
his name, the “foreign rabble” would kill him. 

Probably no one was more stirred up over the fight 
than was Essie Moffett—both on her husband’s and 
on her father’s account. Vince’s attack on the Klan 


was in her eyes a thrust at her father as well. And 
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then, remembering some Southern happenings, she 
feared reprisals against Vince. 

“Do please drop it!” she begged the latter. “It’s 
not your affair, Vince. Why not let the child’s father 
take up the thing if he wants toP 

“For myself, I can’t see that there’s so much to 
make a fuss about, anyway. It was purely an acci- 
dent—and people are accidentally killed every day 
in the cities— Now please don’t misunderstand me, 
and fly off the handle, as you always do! But J can’t 
see the sense of the whole town’s having hysterics 
over what can’t be helped.” 

“It could have been helped!” Moffett said vehe- 
mently. “And as for its not being my affair, it’s the 
affair of every decent citizen. That child’s father is 
a foreigner, unfamiliar with our laws and our lan- 
guage ~ 

“Well, why didn’t he stay where he was not un- 
familiar with the laws and the language?” Essie cut 
in. “Goodness knows, I wish he had! I’m glad the 
new immigration laws will keep most of them out. 
What business have they coming over here anyway?” 

“Just as much ‘business’ as your ancestors and mine 
had to come here. . . . I’m surprised that even your 
father’s daughter should advance such a cheap argu- 
ment as that.” 

““My father’s daughter’!” Essie bristled. “It’s 
like you to sneer at one who is here at your mercy!” 

Moffett laughed unpleasantly. “More heroics? 
Be good enough to remember that it was not my do- 
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ing that placed him at my ‘mercy.’ Just remember 
too— But what’s the use?” He reached for his hat. 

Essie caught it from his hand. This, following on 
the heels of their pacific agreement! Why, they were 
getting to be like the dreadful people whose quarrels 
led them into the police courts! 

“Vince, dear, don’t go off like this—don’t let’s 
quarrel!” she begged. 

“All right, we won’t,” he agreed grimly. “It seems 
to be about the only thing to do, though. Every 
time I come into the house S 

“Vince, dear— I won't, indeed I won't, if you'll 
listen to me just one little minute!” 

“Go ahead—I’m listening.”” He sat down, and 
hung his hat over his knee. 

“What I want to ask is that you will let someone 
else take up the quarrel with the Klan—if it must 
be continued. I don’t know that I’ve ever told you 
in so many words that Papa is (or was, rather) one 
of them. He was the staff lecturer in the South. 
How it got out here I don’t know, for J never men- 
tioned it; but this is known. Then how does it look 
for his son-in-law to fight so strongly against what 
be has always fought for? Everybody is talk- 
ing # 

“If everybody is talking, it’s too late to stem the 
tide; let ’em talk. . . . But Essie, there’s nothing at 
all to that. What your father was and what he is 
are two different things. He is now only an on- 
looker in the town where I was born and bred. 
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People simply do not think of him in connection with 
this.” 

“But Vince! . 

“T tell you, this has nothing to do with it! I’d not 
relinquish my principles for my own father, if he 
were living. He wouldn’t want me to. Just look at 
this like a sensible woman, Ess, and don’t make your- 
self unhappy where there’s no occasion for it!” 

“Much you care whether I’m unhappy or not!” 
she retorted—and lapsed into sullen silence. She felt 
at that moment that she hated Vince Moffett— To 
think of his speaking of her poor father as if he were 
already dead and buried! 

Essie sulked the usual three or four days. Vince 
saw little of her, and made little or no attempt to 
rout the enveloping blues. 

Sara King, who at first had endeavored to act as 
peace-maker between the two, had given up the task 
after the first two or three squabbles. She felt with 
dismay that this matrimonial craft was heading for 
the rocks, but that the saving of it was quite beyond 
ber. There was absolutely nothing that she could do. 

In the meantime, a new phase of the Klan battle 
developed. Moffett received a threatening letter. 
It was the usual, stereotyped affair, written in blood 
or something that resembled it. Its message was 
laconic: 


“QUIT! After warning, follows ACTION! 
Pee Se 
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Essie learned of this through the Courier, which 
published Moffett’s side of the controversy. This 
gave the text of the message, and the doctor’s reply: 

“T will not ‘Quit’ till the mask is torn from the face 
of the last coward wearing it in Merion.” 

Essie was terrified upon reading this. She rushed 
into the office to Sara, with the paper. “Have you 
seen this?” she asked. 

“Yes, I’ve seen it.” 

“Had Vince told you about getting the letter?” 
she asked jealously. 

“He mentioned it—yes. You know I have to go 
out with him on emergency cases, and he wanted me 
to be prepared’”— She caught herself up quickly, 
sensing her mistake. 

“But you'll not go any more, now—not at night, 
anyway?” Essie asked. “Oh, I can’t let Vince go out 
at night, either!” She wrung her hands together. 

“A doctor must go when and where he is called, 
you know,” Sara reminded her. “But don’t worry, 
child; they won’t hurt him. They wouldn’t dare! 
It’s just a case of bluff. I’m not worried—not a 
bit.” 

“Well, you shan’t go again—at night. J’ll go. 
If my husband is in danger, my place is by his side!” 
Essie declared dramatically. Sara held back a smile 
with difficulty. 

“It isn’t a question of sharing danger,” she in- 
sisted. “I go with the doctor where a nurse is needed. 
You are not a nurse, my dear. And if you were, 
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Vince would not let you go where there was the 
slightest risk—he thinks too much of you.” She 
said it as one stating an incontrovertible fact, and 
the little wife’s face lighted up. Did Vince “think 
too much” of her? .. . 

He came in while they were speaking. Essie flew 
to him—‘“Vince—Vince dear!” she murmured, her 
arms about him, her head on his breast. 

“What’s this, sister? What’s the big idea?’ he 
asked, loosening her twining arms, and tilting up her 
face. He spoke lightly, but was evidently not dis- 
pleased by the demonstration. 

“Vince, they shan’t hurt you!” she declared pas- 
sionately. 

“Certainly they shan’t!” he smiled down at her. 
“But who is it that wants to?” 

“It’s no laughing matter! Why didn’t you tell me 
about this?” She held the paper out to him. 

“Oh, that. Pshaw—those cowards wouldn’t hurt 
me,” he said contemptuously. And this time Essie 
did not dispute or resent his characterization. They 
were cowards! 

“You don’t know whether they would or not! 
Anyway, I’m going with you after this, on your night 
calls,’ she asserted, with a “That settles it!” air. 

“As bodyguard?” 

“Yes, as bodyguard, if you want to call it that,” 
she said stoutly. ‘“They—nobody will molest me; 
and if I’m with you, they will let you alone, too.” 

Moffett held her out from him, and gave her a 
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long, appraising look. ... “The grit of her!” he 
said, and drew her close to him again. 

“And you'll take me with your” she asked trem- 
ulously. 

“Chick, I couldn’t! Why, just look at it yourself. 
Folks would say: ‘The big stiff has to take his little 
wife along for protection.. You wouldn’t have me 
called a coward, would you” 

“I want you to be safe,” she cried, near to tears. 

“T tell you I’m absolutely safe.” 

“Yes—that’s what people always think—till they 
find out their mistake. 

“Well, if you won’t let me go with you, you'll 
have to drop this newspaper fight, that’s all! Then 
the thing will die out. It’s gone too far already. 
And even then, I don’t know what effect this—” she 
tapped the paper—‘‘will have on Papa. And I 
can’t keep the papers from him. They’re practically 
all the recreation he has. He'll ask for them——’” 

“Don’t keep them from him—I’ll take them to 
him myself,” Vince said promptly. “And I'll tell 
him something that will open his eyes, in the bar- 
gain.” 

“You won’t do anything of the sort!” Essie flashed. 
“Remember your promise, Vincent Moffett!” 

Sara King, who a minute before had been a pleased 
witness of what she hoped (as she always hoped on 
such occasions) was the beginning of a permanent 
era of good feeling, now slipped from the room. She 
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was disheartened, not to say disgusted. To see a 
man and a woman acting like a couple of spoiled chil- 
dren! As she went, Moffett was saying, ‘That 
promise was given in behalf of a sick man. He is 
not sick now. For months, I’ve been like a servant 
in my own house—afraid to voice an opinion at my 
own table. Because, forsooth, I might wound the 
sensitive spirit of one whose business was defama- 
tion—whose stock in trade was venom—with which 
he poisoned even his own child. 

“Now we'll have this thing out——” 

Essie had never seen him so angry. And all ina 
second! One of the old-time rages that had been his 
undoing was upon him. He started up with the 
paper clenched in his hand, but Essie threw herself 
upon him and pushed him back; her face tense, her 
eyes blazing. 

“Vince,” she said hoarsely, “if you break the prom- 
ise you gave me, I’ll never trust you again the 
longest day we live! What is a man, if he have no 
word? Send my poor father away if he is such an 
Old Man of the Sea as you picture him. Send him 
away—and | shall go with him. Then you will be 
rid of us both, and free to do as you please. There 
will be no one to hamper you—to—to——” 

Words failing her, Essie threw herself on the couch 
and burying her face in the cushions, gave way to 
a woman’s last resort. And Vince availed himself 
of a man’s last resort—caught up his hat and left 
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the house. The fierce flame of his anger had already 
begun to cool. 

“Home, sweet home!” he muttered, as the door 
closed behind him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
BITTER REFLECTIONS 


“Doesn’T it beat the devil?” Moffett appealed to 
the Universe. ‘When a man tries to be decent, and 
do the right thing as nearly as he knows it—and then 
gets called down and bawled out! I’ve tried to be 
fair to that wretched old man—and | have been. 
Then Essie comes out with such a shot as that: 
She'll never trust me again! She'll go away with him, 
where they both will be out of my way! I should 
have told her to go, and see how quickly that would 
turn the tables. 

“Oh, yes! I should have kept my temper, of 
course, and then there would have been no row,” his 
conscience told him. 

One thing that galled him greatly, was the fact 
that Sara King knew of the squabbles between his 
wife and himself;—that she pitied him! If there’s 
anything a man hates, it is to be pitied. He felt 
that many times his old friend must be thinking what 
he himself had no right to think—how different 
things would have been had he married the girl he 
should have married—if he hadn’t been an unthink- 
able fool. 


No; he must not think of Rosemary Gilmore. 
315 
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There were times when, like now, he was tired and 
discouraged and sick!—what a solace it would be 
could he have allowed his thoughts to dwell on the 
girl who, all his life until these last two wretched 
years, had been so much to him. To allow himself 
to remember that she still loved him—as he had 
learned from her reluctant confession. 

In times past, when things went wrong, there had 
always been something to look forward to—to the 
halcyon days when the girl of his heart would be his 
very own. . . . No, he must not think of her. There 
was nothing for it but to set his jaw and bear his 
burden. 

Tonight, things looked especially dark to Moffett. 
He had been out to see the little Franceska, who was 
now convalescing, and was speeding along the moon- 
lit road toward home. 

“Doesn't it beat the devil?” he asked himself again 
—and tried to recall how the “row” had started. 
Essie had been so affectionate—so solicitous about 
him. It had quite warmed his heart when she came 
running to him, declaring she would go with him to 
protect him! . . . And then, in less than ten minutes, 
the beans were spilled! 

And if this were a solitary, or even an infrequent, 
occurrence it would not be so bad. But it was be- 
coming the regular thing. Quarrels, long spells of 
coldness; reconciliation, and then, as in the present 
instance, another quarrel, often before the kiss of 
peace was cold! 
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And the miserable creature whose teaching was 
responsible for all or nearly all of this—was it any 
wonder that he should feel his gorge rise at the 
mention of Delavan’s name? 

It dawned upon Moffett that he who detested pity 
was engaged in the puerile occupation of pitying him- 
self. And then it occurred to him to wonder if 
Essie were by any chance doing the same thing— 
pitying herself... . Well, she had reason to, too. 
. . . He would keep a better hold of himself in the 
future. He was a man—he should make allowances. 

The night was beautiful. The full moon coming 
up threw long shadows across the road; but there 
were stretches of woods where the branches, meeting 
overhead, threw it into complete shadow. Moffett 
had a none too comfortable feeling as he approached 
the spot where the rude cross of the klansmen still 
stretched its blackened arms against the sky, that 
the ones who were responsible for that demonstra- 
tion, causeless as it was, might be moved to further 
activity now that there was, in their opinion, a reason 
for it... . This was a good place to stage some- 
thing, if they felt so inclined. They might be ly- 
ing in wait for him at that moment, there in the 
shadow. . . . Pshaw! Was he letting things get on 
his nerves, woman fashion? 

Was it imagination? Or was that a dim blurr of 
light back there in the wood a little way?—as if some 
one were masking a lantern, or a flashlight? As he 
watched it, a little streak of light, like a thrown 
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match, appeared against the darkness. That was 
not imagination! 

Moffett reached down to where, beside his medi- 
cine case, a pistol was lying. 

A sharp turn in the road was just ahead. As he 
rounded it, his light showed him an automobile 
parked across the middle of the road just a few rods 
ahead. Moffett smothered an exclamation. There 
was no one in sight in the car, but he felt sure that 
furtive eyes were watching him—sure that enemies 
were hiding either in the woods on either side, or 
else crouched inside the car, waiting to spring out 
at him when his car would be forced to stop. 

It was not the doctor’s first experience of a tight 
place. This case called for instant decision—and he 
made it. He was a good driver—and observing that 
there was a trifle more room on the right hand than 
on the left (it was a fairly wide country road, leading 
off the State road), Moffett stepped on the gas. The 
“skreak” of metal grinding on metal told him that 
he had grazed the blocking car. 

As he sped away, a chorus of shouts followed him, 
torn from the throats of the highwaymen by sheer 
surprise and disappointment. A volley of shots 
rang out; one pierced the glass behind Moffett, and 
zipped past his head. Furious, Vince caught up his 
repeater, and emptied it blindly at the car behind 
him. He fancied that a different kind of yell fol- 
lowed his volley—but did not stop to investigate. 
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To Moffett’s agreeable surprise, he met Father 
Hull just as his own house was reached. The priest 
was about to make a neighborly call at the home 
where he used to be a welcome visitor. Following 
the doctor’s return to Merion, and up to the time 
of Pate’s death, the two men had met only by acci- 
dent. Vince had little desire for an encounter with 
his boyhood friend—and on the whole, the feeling 
was mutual. Even Vince’s regular attendance at 
church following the day of the confirmation, had 
not influenced the priest’s attitude; he felt that this 
might be merely an emotional reaction. But the 
little girl’s going had brought the two together again. 

Father Hull’s excuse for calling now, was in behalf 
of a scheme he had under consideration for the con- 
solidation of all the Church societies into a “Parish 
Unit,’ which seemed to him to promise much of 
good. And, too, he was wishful of meeting Mrs. 
Moffett—if not, indeed, the lady’s father. While he 
gave no hint of this, the priest had the hope that on 
this, his first visit to the house under her régime, the 
mistress of it would pay him the courtesy of meeting 
him—but she did not. Vince excused her absence 
on the score cf her father’s health—she spent most 
of her time with the invalid, he said. 

“I am sorry not to meet her. I would like to 
meet her and her father too,” Father Hull confessed. 
“Dr. Winslow told me he saw Mr. Delavan recently, 
and I was wondering whether—in fact, I was hoping 
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he would see me. The hope was but a slight one, 
however, as the minister admitted that his visit was 
‘unsatisfactory.’ The man ‘seemed to have no desire 
for spiritual consolation,’ he said. 

“Now I would not venture to offer ‘spiritual con- 
solation’ unless or until it was asked for; but the man 
must be rather lonely, away from his old acquaint- 
ances; mere human companionship, offered by one 
outside the family, might possibly be acceptable?” 

Vince shook his head. “T’m sorry, Father, but 
I don’t think he desires company. The subject of 
religion has never been mentioned between him and 
me, but I learn from my wife that her father is 
rather violently anti-Catholic. . . . In fact, he was 
a Klan lecturer—and you know what that means.” 
He added, “I am sorry to say that his daughter has 
imbibed some of his ideas—but I am hoping that 
time will change her point of view.” 

“IT see!” was Father Hull’s comment. “Yes, time 
is a great enlightener—when one is open-minded, 
and has the advantage of illuminating companion- 
ship.” 

Moffett winced. Father Hull had not lost the 
faculty of hitting the nail on the head. The two 
talked for a while on the proposed parish unit, then 
the conversation turned to the Klan controversy. 

“l’m glad you have the courage of your convic- 
tions, Vincent,” Father Hull said, referring to the 
newspaper battle. “We need men who are not 
afraid to speak out!” 
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Moffett felt a swift impulse to tell the priest of 
the evening’s adventure, but thought better of it. 
Doubtless he had enough of other people’s troubles 
and worries to bear already. He was not a little anx- 
ious as to the outcome of the affair—was becoming 
momentarily more and more certain that some of his 
shots had taken effect; and now that he had time to 
think of it calmly, he regretted his hasty reprisal. 
Suppose he had killed someone! Devoutly he hoped 
he hadn't. 

When Father Hull rose to go, Vince insisted upon 
taking him home in the car. “The evening is too 
fine to spend in the house,” he declared. “I often 
take a spin out into the country on a night like this 
—usually, though, after most of the town is in bed, 
and traffic is practically over. . . . How would you 
like to come along tonight?” he urged. “It’s early 
yet, and the moonlight is superb!” 

“Why, yes, I’d enjoy going,” Father Hull answered. 
But before they had reached the curb, the insist- 
ent ringing of the telephone halted them: The 
doctor was wanted at the hospital on an accident 
case. 

Dropping Father Hull at the rectory, Moffett made 
a quick run to the hospital—his thoughts outrun- 
ning the machine. Curiosity regarding his prospec- 
tive patient ran high. . . . Could it by any chance 
be— But it wasn’t at all likely. Supposing, though. 
that his random shot had found a human target, 
how could he tell whether this was the man? If it 
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proved to be a klansman (he had a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the local membership as gossip put 
it), what men of them would have been likely to 
put up such a villainous job? 

He ran over the list in his mind:—Stubley, Archer, 
Hendrickson, Warrick—and recalled how, shortly 
after his return, one evening as he was leaving the 
barber shop, someone rubbed against him, and 
thrusting a little folded leaflet into his breast pocket, 
said in a confidential whisper, “We want you, Doc!” 
The man was Warrick, a member of the State Police 
—a rough fellow, who had been in trouble more 
than once. 

He was gone before Moffett had time to read the 
paper; but an interested audience heard “Doc” 
Moffett’s opinion of both the Klan and its brash 
booster. 

Now— “What is it? Who is it?” the doctor 
asked the nurse at the desk. 

“One of the traffic cops, who was shot by a boot- 
legger,” he was told. “Everything is ready in the op- 
erating room, Doctor——’ 

“Tl take a look at the man first, before he’s 
brought in,’ Moffett told her—and was directed to 
the patient’s room, where he found, as he had con- 
jectured, Warrick, of the State Police. The man was 
conscious—very much so. And as his eyes fell upon 
Moffett, his white face became ghastly. 

“I—I thought Dr. Gillis was going to fix me up!” he 
said to the nurse. 
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“Dr. Gillis is out of town,” the superintendent com- 
ing in told him. 

Moffett advanced to the cot in his usual brisk 
fashion. 

“Hello, Warrick! Who winged your” he asked, 
indicating a bandaged arm. 

“A damned bootlegger got me,” the man muttered 
weakly. While the nurse whispered, ‘““That’s only 
a cut from broken glass. There’s a bullet in his 
hip.” 

“And did you ‘get’ the bootlegger?” Moffett asked, 
their eyes meeting squarely. 

“I’m sorry to say I didn’t! I say, Doctor, listen— 
If you don’t mind, I’d rather have Dr. Gillis 
operate on me. He’s my regular physician, you 
know,” Warrick said eagerly. “They say he’s away, 
but I’d rather wait till he gets back i 

“Why, that’s for you to say—supposing a man 
may choose whether he’ll live or die,’ Moffett told 
him evenly. “You know there’s danger of infection. 
. . . The bullet should be removed at once.” 

“T suppose so, but 4g 

Moffett turned to give the nurse some instructions. 
As she left the room, he said to Warrick: “I want 
to impress on you that a doctor does his best for his 
patient, no matter who that patient may be; rich 
man, poor man, friend or enemy. ... And I’m 
going to do my best by you, Warrick—especially 
since I was the ‘bootlegger’ who ‘got’ you. You un- 
derstand?” 
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The expression on Warrick’s face was a ludicrous 
mixture of fear and bravado as he answered, “Rather 
a poor time for a joke, Dr. Moffett.” 

“All right; we'll call it a joke, if that suits you.” 

The orderly coming in with the wagon at that 
moment, ended the discussion. Warrick made no 
further verbal protest, but he was plainly frightened. 
Placed on the table, he fought against the ether till 
the last second. 

Although Moffett’s hand was steady and his eye 
true, he himself was not free from agitation. The 
bullet had flattened itself against the femur, which 
it splintered. Complications were to be feared. 
And the fact that he was in a way responsible for 
whatever might follow, made the doctor even more 
punctiliously careful than usual. 


The operation over and the patient back in bed, 
Moffett was astonished to find that it was not yet 
eleven o’clock. The moon was riding high and 
cloudless; the streets were practically deserted. So, 
conditions being to his liking, the doctor backed his 
car around and headed for the open spaces. The 
run would do him good. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
RIGHT—OR WRONG? 


MorFeEtT’s encounter with the highwaymen had 
leaked out, as such things will. He had wished, for 
various reasons, to keep the thing quiet—and the 
other principals in the affair were even more anxious 
that their identity remain a secret; which accounted 
for Warrick’s denial that it was Moffett who had 
shot him. 

As it had chanced, however, that night, just as the 
doctor turned off into the side road where the trap 
had been laid for him, the driver of a passing car 
had noticed Moffett’s license number—15,000—a 
number familiar to most of the residents of Merion. 
Shots following immediately, the driver of this third 
car, wishing to keep out of trouble, sped away from 
the scene. 

Later, this valiant soul mentioned the affair in 
confidential whispers—an echo of which penetrated 
to the Gilmore household: A hold-up man had fired 
on Dr. Moffett’s car! But the doctor was around 
as usual, and saying nothing! And that same night, 
an officer had been shot and badly wounded by a 
bootlegger. Things were livening up in the old 


town! That these two incidents had anything to do 
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with each other, no one except the principals even 
guessed. 

Reporters for the local papers made assiduous en- 
quiry, but there was “nothing doing,” as they dis- 
gustedly agreed afterward. Moffett assured them 
that there was nothing to it—that he had not been 
held up; asked that the boys would refrain from 
saying even so much as “It is rumored’”—and prom- 
ised to “put you wise to any bona fide news that may 
come my way.” 

But news can travel without a newspaper. The 
Gilmores, among others, heard the report, and can- 
vassed it thoroughly. In spite of Moffett’s smiling 
disclaimer 

“You may take it from me that there zs something 
to this, in spite of what Vince may say,” Tom Gil- 
more told his wife and daughter. “You noticed that 
he said he wasn’t ‘held up.’ That means that they 
didn’t stop him. But he was fired at all right— 
there’s a bullet mark in the back of his car.” 

“But why should he want to keep it quiet? Why 
not tell the police about it?” Mrs. Gilmore wanted 
to know. 

“On his wife’s account, I suppose. You wouldn’t 
like to know that your husband had been a klans- 
man’s target, would you? . .. How do I know it 
was the Klan? That’s a foolish question, Mother. 
Who else would it be? Vince never had an enemy 
till this thing came up—and Warrick is a klansman.” 

Rosemary had taken no part in the conversation, 
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but no syllable of it escaped her. She was fright- 
ened; she wanted to see Vince, and beg him to be 
careful—to drop the fight with the Klan. But—it 
wouldn’t be a bit of use! She knew him well enough 
to know that neither she nor anyone else could in- 
fluence Vince Moffett, once he had made up his mind 
to a thing. 

Rosemary had been thinking herself the unhappi- 
est of girls, definitely separated from the man she 
loved. But this was worse!—infinitely worse. Why, 
they might find him dead along the roadside, any 
day! And she could do nothing to prevent it. 

The thought of Moffett’s dependence on her love 
had at first given her a feeling of exaltation. It had 
seemed to the girl a splendid thing thus to give it, 
asking and expecting nothing in return. It was a 
noble act of self-sacrifice! 

But it was not long before this feeling underwent 
a change. There were times when it no longer 
seemed a noble, but rather an ignoble, a degrading, 
thing. Rosemary tried to put herself in Essie 
Moffett’s place. . . . Suppose that she were Vince's 
unloved wife, and he had declared his love for an- 
other woman—how would she feel? ... What 
would Essie think of her, if she knew? Her cheeks 
burned at the thought. 

And yet, there was Vince—poor, unhappy fellow! 
—who needed her love. Who had declared that he 
“couldn't go on without it.” Did she owe him noth- 
ing? They had been friends before Essie’s existence 
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was dreamed of. Why did she not try to make him 
happy? Hateful little thing, who would like to cut 
him off from all his old acquaintances and tie him 
to her own apron string! 

Oh, dear! it was hke being between two fires. 
What was right? What was wrong? Again and 
again Rosemary asked herself the questions. She 
felt sure that she was committing no sin. How could 
one control the heart’s impulses? There had been 
no slightest wrong-doing. And yet, if it were all 
right—if she had done right in promising to “stand 
back” of Vince as long as he needed her, why this 
wretched self-questioning? . . . Oh, it was a prob- 
lem—a problem! Maybe it would work itself out in 
time. 

Rosemary would have been surprised to know that 
Moffett, her companion in misery, was going through 
a process similar to her own. Only there was no 
question in the man’s mind as to the complexion of 
his act. He knew he had done wrong. Had an- 
other man done what he had done, he would have 
characterized him as a scoundrel and a coward. 
And a coward still, he was afraid to face the girl 
and tell her this. He could not trust himself in her 
presence. That other time, for example: He had 
had no more idea of violating the proprieties than he 
had of flying. And yet—see what happened... . 
How would it do to write to her? . . . It wouldn’t do 
at all—— 

An idea struck him with the force and suddenness 
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of a missile; Billy Stewart—he would ask him to 
come to Merion. Stewart had expressed much ad- 
miration for Rosemary on the occasion of both his 
visits. But months had elapsed since the latter one— 
Why, it was away back at Thanksgiving, before little 
Pate’s death. Why hadn’t he come again if Rose- 
mary had attracted himr Vince asked himself, 
frowning. Why, it was quite simple: He hadn't 
been asked to come. Engrossed with his own cares, 
this friend had been practically forgotten. If Pate 
had lived, there would have been an excuse for his 
visiting the Gilmores, even without a specific invita- 
tion. With her away, it was out of the question. 
Now, however 

“T’ll ask him up for the week-end!” Thus he con- 
cluded his reflections; and called the “long distance” 
operator on the wire. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
A “BLOOD BROTHER” 


STEWART came up that Saturday afternoon. Mof- 
fett’s invitation after this lapse of time had come 
as a surprise. A very agreeable surprise; it had be- 
gun to look as if his friend had forgotten him. He 
had been greatly attracted to Rosemary Gilmore, and 
was eager to see her again—but he was not one of the 
pushing kind. Maybe there were men—doctors— 
who could go unasked to the home of a patient who 
had died; but he was not one of them. And in this 
case, where he had (unintentionally) raised hopes 
that proved false—why, the family would naturally 
have no use for him. So he had argued. 

But when Moffett had said over the wire: “Come 
on up a for a few days. Where have you been keep- 
ing yourself? The Gilmores have been asking for 
you—” then Saturday could not come soon enough 
for Stewart. 

Moffett was waiting at the station to meet him; 
but, Fate does so delight to upset our calculations 
and turn our plans askew—something quite different 
from the gentle business of laying siege to a lady’s 
heart confronted the city man. 


“ ,. I never was so glad to see anyone in my 
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life!’ Moffett grinned as they shook hands. “I’ve 
a mighty ticklish operation waiting for me at the 
hospital, and I want you to help me out.” 

“What the deuce! an operation? I didn’t come 
here for anything like that,” Stewart protested. But 
in the same breath, “It’s a ‘ticklish’ one, you say. 
What is it? Lead the way to it if you need help— 
and let us get it over with.” 

“It’s a case requiring blood transfusion,” Moffett 
told him. 

“Worse and worse! But I suppose you have 
everything all ready—your subject and all? Tell 
me something about the case as we go along.” 

“I was going to... . I’ll begin at the beginning, 
so that you'll understand.”’ Moffett proceeded to tell 
his friend as briefly and concisely as possible, the 
circumstances of his encounter with the klanners, 
and the shooting of one of their number—by himself, 
as he had every reason to suppose. How he had 
operated on the man, and so on. 

“But now, there’s the dickens to pay,’ he went on 
to explain. “The fellow slipped a bandage some- 
how, and the wound started to bleed. He was asleep 
at the time, and when the nurse came in, the patient 
was a sight. A little more, and he’d have been gone. 
It’s touch and go with him yet; it’s blood he needs, 
and I want you to perform the operation—or at least 
superintend it. We’re not so well up on these things 
here in the country.” 

“Don’t include yourself in the ‘we.’ You surely 
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had that sort of thing at the ‘Mercy’ when you were 
there. I don’t understand yet, why you don’t do it 
yourself, Vince. Have a heart, boy! I’m out for a 
holiday, remember.” 

“I can’t do it myself: I’ve got to furnish the 
blood,” Moffett informed him. 

Stewart looked at him incredulously. . . . “How 
do you get that way?” he questioned. 

“Oh, I’m not going into the business at so much 
a shot—nothing like that; but you see if this fellow 
should die—while from no angle could it be called 
murder, still, I’d always feel that I was responsible 
for his death.” 

“But, man, can’t you get anybody else to do this? 
Sure you can! A doctor can’t afford to lay himself 
up—especially for one of these cattle!’ Stewart 
insisted. 

“I doubt very much that I could find a subject. 
This Warrick is anything but popular in this section. 
He and a certain ‘fining squire’ are said to be in 
cahoots. And his brother klansmen, individually, 
shun notoriety, as you may have noticed. And any- 
way, it’s my job—and with your help, I’m going to 
see it through.” 

Stewart gave a grunt of disgust. “I’d see the 
fellow in—jail—before I’d give him any of my good 
blood!” he declared. 

“But don’t you see? It’s ‘good’ blood he needs,” 
Moffett laughed. ‘Replacing so much of the other 
kind, he ought to be a changed man afterward. .. . 
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Here’s the point, though: The man (his name is 
Warrick) not only hates me like poison, but he’s 
afraid of me. The night he was brought into the 
hospital, he went up in the air when he found I was 
to operate on him. He fully expected to wake up in 
the next world.” 

“In that case, don’t you think he’ll suspect some 
hocus-pocus now, and balk?” Stewart asked. 

“T hardly think so. I’ve talked it over with Gillis, 
his own doctor, and he'll ease his mind. Warrick 
wanted Gillis to operate on him in the first place; but 
he was out of town.” 


| 


In the hope that one operation would suffice, 
Moffett had insisted that Stewart go the limit, taking 
as much blood as could be taken without risk. So, 
when it was over, Moffett, considerably weakened, 
went to a bed that had been prepared for him there 
in the hospital. Another cot had been placed in 
the same room. “This is mine,’ so Stewart ex- 
plained it. “You'll have to stay here till tomorrow, 
and I’ll stay here with you. First, call up your 
wife, then get between the blankets. Here come the 
nurses now, with the electric pads and hot water 
bottles.” 

“Anything you say!” Vince agreed—and resigned 
himself to the warmth and the rest that seemed 
almost Heavenly. 

The next afternoon, upon his promise to take 
things easy, Moffett was permitted to go home. 
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“But first, come in and see your ‘blood brother’; 
he’s been asking for you,” Stewart told him. 

“Has her That’s quite decent of him!” Moffett 
said. “I’ll tell him Gillis’ll look out for him for a 
day or two; I'll not be in.” 

Sunday afternoon was visiting time; but Moffett 
was not prepared for the sight that met him upon 
entering Warrick’s room. A row of chairs on each 
side of the bed was occupied by men whom Moffett 
knew, as well as he needed to know, were klansmen. 
“Hello! he exclaimed, pausing inside the door. 
“What have we here—a kloncilium?” He spoke un- 
smilingly, almost aggressively. “This patient is not 
in a condition to receive such a large delegation at 
once.” 

“We're only going to stay a minute, Dr. Moffett,” 
one of the men stepped forward to say. “We’re 
members of the Ku Klux Klan—and not ashamed to 
acknowledge it;—and we’ve come to thank you for 
what you have done for our brother here.” 

“I’m not asking any thanks from the Klan,” 
Moffett replied stiffly. ‘A doctor does his best for 
every patient; and this case concerns only Warrick 
and myself.” 

“All the same, we thank you,” the speaker, a 
business man of the town, insisted. “And we want to 
tell you, Dr. Moffett, that the Klan regrets the past 
unpleasantness—especially the unfortunate accident 
that led to it; and we’re willing to bury the hatchet, 
if you are.” 
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“Why, that’s well spoken!” Moffett admitted cor- 
dially. “As for myself, I’ve no hatchet to bury. 
Now if you men will bury your masks and gowns 
with the hatchet, and come out in the open with the 
other good citizens, Merion’ll be a decent town once 
more. Think it over, gentlemen,” was his parting 
advice as they filed past him. 

As the doctor stooped for the patient’s wrist, War- 
rick caught his hand. The man’s hard face was 
working. 

‘How now, old scout?” Moffett grinned down at 
him. “Shall you and I bury the—gun?” 

“Yes!” Warrick whispered. 

Outside in the corridor, the wonder of it all fresh 
upon him, Moffett turned to his friend: ‘And what 
do you know about that?” he asked, his grin expand- 
ing into a broad smile. 


Upon reaching the Moffett home, the two found 
Essie a-thrill with excitement and curiosity. She 
had been very anxious—could not understand why 
Vince should allow himself to be put to bed in a 
hospital, instead of coming home to his own house 
when he was taken suddenly ill. And what was it? 
And why would they not allow her to.go to himpr 
And why was he so pale? 

“Your husband has been saving the life of a 
kluxer, Mrs. Moffett,’ Stewart blurted out with a 
laugh, and then the story—or rather the latter half 
of it—came out. To Moffett’s annoyance at first; 
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his father-in-law was present, and he didn’t want to 
“start anything.” 

Delavan, who was reading, did not appear to hear; 
but Essie was deeply stirred by Stewart’s recital. 
Vince had done a wonderful thing! thus to come to 
the rescue of a klansman, following the organization’s 
threats against him. She was proud of him, and her 
pride, and joyous relief at this happy termination of 
the feud were too deep for curbing. She was her 
most charming self, and Vince, although he never 
could count on the permanency of her mood, was 
proud of his wife. He felt that Billy, a homeless 
bachelor, was envying him. Essie for the time 
seemed more like a pleased child than the mistress of 
a home. Indeed, Sara King—the placid and kindly 
Sara—seemed more like its presiding genius. 

Shortly after dinner, however, Vince spoiled the 
pretty scene: 

“Billy and J are going over to the Gilmores’, Essie; 
can't you come along?” he invited. “Sara’ll keep 
your father company while we’re gone. We'll not 
stay late. You may put out the light in the office, 
Sara; I’m not going to see any patients tonight,” he 
told his helper. . . . “Waiting for you, Ess!” Vince 
said, smiling, but she shook her head. “Papa’s been 
rather under the weather today—I think I’d better 
stay with him,” she excused herself. A change so 
subtle that it escaped Stewart came over her, but to 
Vince and Sara it was plainly apparent. 

Since his return to Merion, Moffett’s occasional 
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non-professional visits to the Gilmore house had al- 
ways been marred by a feeling of constraint: He 
shouldn’t have come—Essie didn’t like to have him 
come here. He mustn’t stay—some busybody would 
be sure to ask with childlike innocence: “Is there 
anyone sick at the Gilmores’? I saw the doctor’s car 
standing outside today, and wondered—’” etc., etc. 

Tonight, however, since he was merely acting as 
escort to the guest of honor, it seemed quite like old 
times when he was almost as free of the house as was 
Dan himself. Stewart was to give him the cue when 
ready to leave; and in the meantime he would be:en- 
tirely untrammeled—joking with the father, teasing 
Nancy, who was at home for the week-end. But 
looking at Rosemary was the real enjoyment—not- 
ing every changing expression: the swift smile, the 
lovely arch of her eyebrow; the velvety rose of her 
cheeks—the violet eyes that met his own in appar- 
ently frank comradery, then sparkled gleefully at 
some funny experience of the city doctor’s. Stewart 
told his stories well, Moffett observed to himself— 
and observed also, with a sharp intake of breath, that 
Stewart had practically eyes for nobody but Rose- 
mary. 

Well, what of it? Wasn't it for that that he had 
asked Billy to come to Merion? Here was a man 
who had a right to admire the girl—to win her ad- 
miration, yes, and her love, if he could! What sort 
of a dog in the manger was he, who would begrudge it 
to hime 
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It was but a few minutes after nine when the tele- 
phone broke in upon Moffett’s little reverie. Nancy 
answered it. 

“It’s from Mrs. Moffett, Vince,’ she announced. 
“Her father is not so well, and she wants to know if 
you would mind coming home.” 

“Tell her I'll come right away, Nancy,” Vince said, 
and rose to go, accompanied by the family’s pro- 
tests, and polite commiserations. 

“It’s a mean shame you have to go, Vince!” Nancy 
told him. “I hadn’t seen you for a coon’s age. Dr. 
Stewart doesn’t have to go now, does he?” 

“Certainly not. Stay as long as you like, Billy; 
You know the way around, and the door’ll be open,” 
he directed from the doorway. 

“Isn't that woman the limit?” Nancy asked when 
Vince was out of hearing. “I don’t believe her father 
is a bit worse. She just hates to see Vince enjoy 
himself—she hates like poison to have him come 
here—”’ At that point, the young lady caught sev- 
eral reproving eyes leveled at her, and subsided. 

Some young folks called for Nancy to go riding; 
Mrs. Gilmore had some letters to write. Tom ex- 
cused himself on the plea of preparing for a directors’ 
meeting in the morning, so Stewart and Rosemary 
found themselves alone. 


Hurrying home, fearing to find his father-in-law 
much worse, Moffett was relieved to find him much as 
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usual. It was his wife who was really needing atten- 
tion, as he found after looking Delavan over. 

“He had a chill, Vince,” she told him, her own 
teeth chattering with nervousness. “And I was 
afraid! Truly, I would not have called you home; 
only I was afraid of his having another stroke. The 
veins stood out on his hands like cords—and his face 
and the ends of his fingers were blue!” 

“And how about your own, sister?” Vince asked, 
gathering her twisting fingers into his own warm 
hands... . “You'll have to stop this, Ess—you’re 
wearing yourself to a frazzle. And what good does 
it do? If you wear yourself out, grieving and worry- 
ing, crossing your bridges before you come to them, 
you'll not be able to care for your father if he should 
have a breakdown.” 

“I suppose it is foolish—but I can’t help it,’ she 
protested. 

“You certainly can help it, child. Brace up for 
your father’s sake! It surely doesn’t help him to 
see you going ’round with a long face, and eyes red 
with weeping. A nurse, as well as a doctor must be 
cheerful.” 

“ll try to be cheerful, Vince,’ Essie promised, 
with a great sigh. 

“That’s the talk! Why worry over the in- 
evitable?” 

It was an unfortunate word; or was it the brisk 
tone, induced by this new, sweet reasonableness, that 
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went to Essie’s head? She had been leaning against 
his shoulder, but now in a flash she turned and faced 
him accusingly. 

““Why worry over the inevitable’’’”’ she flung out. 
“Because I’m a human being, with a heart in my 
breast—and he’s my father. ... Oh, I know he 
Isn't your father! It wouldn’t grieve you if he 
should die—you would probably think it a happy 
release! 

“But if you can’t sympathize with me, at least 
don’t blame me for feeling a natural sorrow at my 
poor father’s condition. I am not heartless—if you 
are. 

“Essie, for Heaven’s sake! Must we go over all 
this again?” Moffett asked in something like con- 
sternation, at finding his well-meaning efforts thus 
misunderstood. “I do sympathize with you—’ A 
noise in the hall outside stopped him. (The young 
people were in their own room, across the corridor 
from Delavan’s quarters.) It was a queer, indeter- 
minate noise, as of someone groping. A hand 
fumbled the doorknob. 

Vince, understanding, sprang up and opened the 
door carefully. He found as he had expected, his 
father-in-law—and touched by the sight of the 
hesitant, trembling figure, Moffett put an arm about 
him, and seated him in the big chair he himself had 
been occupying. Essie, struck motionless with sur- 
prise for a moment, now hastened to her father, 
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hovering about him like a mother bird over her 
threatened nest. 

“Sit down, child,” he said to her when he could 
speak after his exertion. His attack earlier in the 
evening seemed to have left him very weak. Essie 
perched on the arm of his chair, smoothing his hair, 
and caressing him. He took her hand down, and 
held it in his trembling grasp. . . . “Essie,” he said, 
“T heard some of the things you have just said to 
Vincent, and I want to tell you that they are unjust. 
My own son, if I had one, could not have been kinder 
to me than he has been ever since I came here. . . . 
My dear boy—” he looked up at Vince, who saw 
that tears were standing in his eyes— “I want to say 
I owe you—I owe you—reparation. I—I have a 
confession to make - 

Touched by the man’s pitiful condition, Vince 
hastily assured him that he owed him nothing—that 
he had done for him only what Essie would have 
done for his father, had conditions been reversed. 

“Yes, yes—but I have a confession to make!” 
Delavan went on eagerly. Now it was Essie who 
stopped him. “Now, Papa, you just hush!” she en- 
joined. “You're getting yourself all worked up. 
The next thing, you'll be down sick, if you keep on 
like this!’ she scolded tenderly. 

“But, child, you don’t understand!” he insisted, 
brushing her away, and starting to rise from his chair. 
.. .  Vincent——” 
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“Vincent and I are going to take you back to your 
room and put you to bed, right away, dearest!” 
She signaled to Moffett, who rose and helped Dela- 
van from the room, the man still protesting feebly 
that he had “a confession to make.” 

After they had left him safe in bed, Vince found 
his wife looking at him with an expression on her 
face different from any he had seen there. It was 
like when one suddenly recognizes as a friend a person 
he had been passing by as a stranger. 

Coming over to him, she took the lapels of his 
coat in her hands, and stood with her face turned up 
to his... . “Did you hear what Papa said?” she 
whispered. “He said you are good. And you are, 
Vince—good and kind! Of course, I knew it all the 
time in a way, but I never realized it fully—fully— 
till now. Forgive me, dear, for what I said.” Re- 
leasing his coat, she twined his arm about her. 

“But sometimes, Vince, you do rub the fur the 
wrong way! When we were first married, and I 
would feel blue and—catty—you used to make allow- 
ances. You used to love me—but now ss 

“Yes; but as I remember it, it didn’t make much 
difference,” he reminded her, a quizzical half smile, 
half frown on the face he bent above her. “And 
you know a man gets sort of tired when his efforts 
bring no results.” 

“But this time there will be results,’ she assured 
him earnestly. “I’ll never again forget, what Papa 
said just now, that ‘Vince is good—and kind’!” 
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What could the husband do but take her in his 
arms and kiss her—reminding himself for the fiftieth 
time: “After all, she’s my wife.” 

Maybe, with this better understanding, things 
might come right in time; maybe life would become 
livable. .. . “And anyway,” as he reminded him- 
self whimsically, “the first hundred years are the 
hardest!” 


CHAPTER XXATV 
“ALL THAT IS OVER” 


FoLLowInc that last visit to Merion, Dr. Stewart 
did not wait for a specific invitation when he wished 
to go again, so strongly did Rosemary Gilmore draw 
him. 

In spite of the fact that he was responsible for 
Stewart’s coming on the previous occasions, Moffett 
would have been more or less than human had 
these visits given him unalloyed pleasure. Indeed, 
it gave him a distinct shock when, one evening Essie 
and himself having gone to see “Blossom Time” in 
the local theater, the tall figure of his friend passed 
up the aisle, with Rosemary Gilmore following. The 
usher placed them in the third row ahead where two 
lone seats had stood vacant in a crowded house— 
showing that it was by no haphazard arrangement 
that the two late-comers were there. 

Essie was manifestly excited over the new arrivals, 
nudging her husband to call his attention to themn— 
as if he were not already acutely aware of their 
presence. 

“They seem quite at home together,’ was her 
pleased comment after watching them a while. . . . 


“Isn’t he distinguished-looking? Someone has said 
344 
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that it takes two hundred years for a man to wear 
evening clothes without self-consciousness—and your 
friend seems to have had quite that length of experi- 
ence behind him,” she remarked smilingly, and was 
continuing somewhat discursively when Vince held 
up the train with— 

“See here, Ess—did you come to see the show, or 
to watch your neighborsr” And she came back at 
him with: “You’re watching them yourself, just as 
hard as | am. Now will you be good?” 

The four young people met after the show, and 
went “around to the Greek’s for a sundae,” as was 
the time-honored custom of the little town. Stewart 
was to take the midnight express for New York, 
and promised, after having taken Rosemary home, 
to drop in on Vince for a few minutes before train 
time. 

Sitting in Moffett’s office, the two men smoked al- 
most in silence for a time—the silence of friends who 
know each other well. Then, without preface, 
Stewart said, “Vince, I’m wondering if you could by 
any chance help me out—with Rosemary.” Vince 
all but jumped at the name, thus familiarly spoken. 
Without waiting for an answer—taking Moffett’s in- 
terest for granted—Stewart went on: “I don’t seem 
to be getting anywhere.” 

“Nor” Moffett spoke with what would have 
passed for a sprightly interest in his friend’s affair of 
the heart. “It looked to me tonight as if you were 
getting on very well indeed. My wife, too, remarked 
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that you two seemed quite at home with each other.” 

Stewart brightened. ‘Did she, though? I sup- 
pose women sense these things better than men. And 
then, you see, I’m a rank amateur at the business.” 

“That’s your whole trouble,’ Moffett told him 
judicially. “You don’t just know where you're ‘at.’ 
You're in too big a hurry. Some folks will tell you 
that a girl prefers the cave man tactics—a ‘whirl- 
wind courtship’ to the safe and sane kind; but take 
it from me, the sensible ones don’t,” Moffett asserted, 
but scarcely knowing what he said. 

“You think J have a show, then?” Stewart asked 
eagerly. “You don’t think there’s anyone else ahead 
of me? I’ve met a number of young fellows at the 
house there. There’s that young Nolan, now——” 

“Man, you don’t suppose you’re the only chap that 
has eyes in his head, do you? The bees will gather 
about the rose, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so,’ Stewart agreed mourn- 
fully. 

“At the same time, you mustn’t forget that ‘faint 
heart ne’er won fair lady,’ ” Vince quoted glibly, won- 
dering meanwhile if his “line of talk” sounded as 
asinine to his listener as it did to himself. . . . But 
no; Stewart was eagerly imbibing this advice from 
“one who knew.” Still—— 

“What gets me is this,” the novice confided. “I 
think—I’m pretty sure she likes me, but for some 
reason, she’s holding me off. That’s what led me to 
fear there was someone else in the field.” 
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Moffett shook his head. His face felt uncomfort- 
ably warm. “I am sure there is no one you need 
fear,’ he said, this time choosing his words carefully. 
And Stewart went away quite cheered. 


Moffett sat for a long time smoking and thinking 
after Stewart left him. Rosemary was “holding him 
off,” Stewart had said. Why was she holding him 
off? Moffett knew only too well. 

“T’ll have to see her,” he said to himself. “I'll 
have to see her and tell her... . I’ll see her to- 
morrow, and we'll straighten this thing out.” (The 
old formula.) 


Rosemary was upstairs when her mother told her 
that Vince Moffett wanted to see her. She came 
down wonderingly; they had not seen each other 
alone since the evening when she had told him, “This 
is good-bye.” 

Mrs. Gilmore, sensing something out of the ordi- 
nary, left the pair to themselves. 

Although this mother and daughter were very close 
to each other, the mother knew but little of what 
we call the “inner workings” of her child’s heart. 
It is one of the tragedies of this tenderest of rela- 
tionships that this is so often true. The hearts of 
our children, in so far as their aspirations and hopes, 
their loves and fears and longings are concerned, are 
as a sealed book. We remember our own early 
flights ot fancy, the emotions that swelled our inar- 
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ticulate bosoms almost to bursting—and wonder if 
our children are stirred by the same spirit. And they 
will speculate as to what we were like when we were 
young—if, indeed, their parents ever could have been 
young!—and hide away their feelings in their tender 
breasts because forsooth, we are incapable of under- 
standing! Such is life. 

Rosemary’s mother knew more than Rosemary 
guessed about her girl’s unhappy love affair. On the 
day after the quarrel, two years ago, when Vince had 
gone away without saying good-bye, Mrs. Gilmore 
had found her girl weeping, and had taken her in 
her arms and comforted her—and was herself im- 
mensely comforted and touched when Rosemary 
clung to her, sobbing out her sorrow. 

That outbreak was the first and last, so far as the 
mother knew. The meeting in New York, when 
Vince had told of his coming marriage; the coming 
of the Moffetts to Merion, Rosemary had accepted 
stoically. But although there were many aspirants 
for Moffett’s place (one of whom was the faithful 
Sheridan Nolan, now her father’s able lieutenant in 
the Merion Trust Co.) it still remained unoccupied. 
The girl was not a recluse by any means; she went 
about with all the young folks, but no one suitor 
was favored more than another. From this the 
mother drew her own conclusions. 

That nice young doctor from New York, now. He 
seemed quite taken with Rosemary; and last night 
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when he brought her home from the play, and they 
sat talking together on the porch—— 

And now, what in the world could Vince have to 
say to the girl, alone with her there in the library? 


What Vince had to say, he lost no time in saying. 

“Rosemary,” he broke an awkward little silence 
that followed the greetings, “I want to tell you some- 
thing. . . . You needn’t be afraid—I’m not going to 
repeat the inexcusable things I said that other time. 
All that is over.” 

“Ts it?” Rosemary looked up to say, then blushed 
crimson at the inanity of the question. “I mean, of 
course—” she stammered. 

“You remember,” Vince hurried on lest his courage 
fail, “that evening when I told you that I needed your 
love—that I must have it if I was to keep going?” 

“T remember, yes; but you just said that that is 
all over—so there’s no need to remember any more!” 

“But first I must tell you!” he said vehemently. 
“] didn’t realize at the time that no one but a cad 
would have said such a thing—would have held you 
to a loyalty that hampered and fretted you as it must 
have done. You were an angel to listen—to sympa- 
thize—but at the same time, you must have despised 
me——” 

Rosemary put up a protesting hand. ‘“‘No, Vince, I 
didn’t despise you,” she said gently. “You said you 
needed my help, and I was glad to give it to you. 
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Of course, | realized that the time would come when 
you wouldn’t need it any more—and now that it 
has come, I’m glad.” 

“You're glad, Rosemary?” 

“Of course I am. What do you take me for? If 
you still needed me, you could still count on me. But 
I knew it wasn’t in nature for things to continue like 
that. . . . And now that it’s all over, I’m glad!” 

Moffett pondered, frowning. So swift had the ac- 
tion been in this, the last scene of their little drama, 
that it took his breath. What had he said to make 
her so sure that his need of her was at an end? He 
wanted to tell her that it was as great as ever! That 
this was not his reason for releasing her—that it was 
her happiness he had in view, and that alone. 

But he must take care—he must not forget himself 
again. He should be thankful that things were 
working out so well; that Rosemary was making it 
so easy for him. (“Easy,” indeed!) 

Summed up, it seemed to Moffett that he had come 
on a fool’s errand. It was not necessary for him 
to “release’”” Rosemary—she had released herself. 
And he who thought he held the key to her heart had 
lost it. She was “glad” it was all over. 

He got to his feet slowly. Usually sure of himself, 
now he wondered what was the next move. At length 
—‘Then there’s nothing more to be said—and now 
there’s nothing to keep you from making some good 
man happy, Rosemary,” he remarked tritely. 
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She looked up at him with an unfathomable little 
smile. “You think sor” she questioned lightly— 
though it was all she could do to keep her lips from 
trembling. So hurt was she to think that he who had 
professed such deep love for her could thus so easily 
relinquish her. The hurt found expression in a little 
fling that was totally unlike the Rosemary Gilmore 
Vince had known—and which surprised even herself. 
It was as if the words spoke themselves, without her 
volition: 

“Well, whatever I do, I'll not give an empty heart 
to the one I promise to love and cherish!” 

She was leaving the room, not trusting herself to 
say more; but 

“Rosemary!” Vince cried, and caught her hand. 
Turning, their eyes met—and what she saw in his, 
turned anger into pity... . 

“Good-bye, Vince,” she said gently, and held out 
her other hand to him. 

“Good-bye, Rosemary.” ... And in a moment 
he was gone. 

Strangely, Moffett’s thoughts as he made his way 
home were not so much occupied with the girl he 
had just left as with something she had said to him. 
He had never thought of it in that way before—that 
he had “given an empty heart” to the one he had 
promised to “love and cherish.” Angrily, he denied 
the imputation, but after all, was it not true? He 
had promised to love and cherish his wife, yet half 
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at least of that promise was a dead letter. . . . Well, 
—that phase too was past. Things were going to be 
different. 

Rosemary ran up to her room, and locked the door; 
but this was the farthest concession she made to her 
emotions. She did not throw herself upon her bed 
and weep, as on a former remembered occasion, but 
sat with both hands gripping the arms of her chair. 
A vivid red spot burned in either cheek. Thoughts 
and feelings were jumbled. 

Was ever girl so humiliated before? The man who 
had professed such deep love for her, to come and give 
it back because he had no further use for it—because 
be did not want it—! But it served her right; she 
was justly and properly punished! 

After a while, however, Rosemary reviewed the 
situation more calmly. . . . Moffett’s last look—deep 
into her eyes—that was not the look of a person who 
lightly returns a thing he has no further use for. .. . 
Vince was suffering. He was giving up what was still 
dear to him. And in order that she might be happy. 
. . . No, that was not what he had said... . “To 
make some good man happy.” Which was the same 
thing. And he had meant his friend, Will Stewart, 
she knew! 

Yes, Vince was suffering. But in spite of that, he 
had reached the place where he could look ahead and 
see that the end of the road they had been traveling 
held nothing for either of them. So there was noth- 
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ing to do but go back and make a fresh start along 
diverging paths. 

Vince had said that she was “free.” ... Free. 
Rosemary analyzed the word as it related to herself, 
and to her unbounded surprise felt a growing sense 
of relief. She had not realized before how the prom- 
ise she gave had harassed and trammeled her. Oh, 
it was good to be free!—to be “her own woman” once 
more. To be rid of the constant questioning whether 
she was doing right or wrong. That was her con- 
science; she knew it now. Had she been doing right, 
there would never have been any question. 

How complicated things were—life itself was! 
One could not be sure of one’s own feelings. Had 
the love that for years she had felt for Vincent Mof- 
fett already begun to wane on that evening when he 
had so stressed his need of it? Might it have been 
not love, but a tender and abounding loyalty that 
she had pledged to him? . . . She wondered. 

Rosemary thought of Stewart—of his clean-cut, 
handsome face—and of the words he had tried to 
say last night when, as he had told Moffett, she had 
“held him off.”” She was glad now that she had held 
him off. How could she have done otherwise, under 
the circumstances? But now that she was free—free 
in heart and conscience—some time, perhaps she 
would let him say them. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
“THE SECOND SPRING” 


Sara Kinc met Moffett at the door; she had evi- 
dently been watching for him. A glance at her face 
showed him that something had happened in his 
absence. A shade of anxiety darkened her usually 
placid countenance. She beckoned him into the of- 
fice, and closed the door softly. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” Moffett asked 
then. “Have I delayed dinner again—or what?” 

“No one’s bothering about dinner. I’ve been 
‘phoning all over for you. Mr. Delavan has had an- 
other stroke, and is sinking. Essie thinks he’s better 
—the ‘numbness’ as she calls it has passed; but he’s 
very weak. She sent for the minister—Dr. Winslow 
—when he was taken; he’s with him now.” 

“Pll go right up. Are you coming?” 

“T'll come if you need me; but we’ve already done 
everything I knew—hot water bottles, and the stimu- 
lant. Folks’ll be coming in, now, so I'll stay here, 
unless you should need me.” 

It was true there was a change in the sick man. 
He was, as Sara had said, very weak, but neither 
helpless nor unconscious. He put out a feeble hand 


to his son-in-law, and spoke his name. He was ly- 
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ing quiet—a sort of portentous quiet; only his eyes 
roved restlessly as if seeking someone or something. 
Now, at Moffett’s approach, they fastened themselves 
upon him. 

As Moffett took his hand, the sick man tried to 
raise himself up. ‘“There’s—something I’d like to 
say, Vincent,’ he whispered, gazing up at him ap- 
pealingly. 

“What is it, dearestP” Essie fluttered. She had 
caught a glance that passed between the minister 
and her husband. Mr. Winslow with uplifted eye- 
brow had signaled a question, and Vince had an- 
swered it with a barely perceptible nod—this as the 
doctor straightened up from his brief examination. 
“What is it you want to say? Tell me,” she insisted, 
covetous of the words that were becoming momen- 
tarily more precious. 

The minister gently put her to one side. “Brother 
Delavan,” he asked evenly, “is it something concern- 
ing your past life of which you wish to speak?” 

“Yes,” Delavan faltered. 

“Perhaps if I ask a question or two, it will make it 
easier for you. You are a sick man, Brother—you 
want to make your peace with God.” 

Essie came back with a little cry. “You must not 
speak to my father like that, Dr. Winslow—you are 
disturbing him!” she protested. 

“My child,” said the clergyman gently, ‘a momen- 
tary distress is more bearable than an eternity of 
unhappiness. Your father is anxious to speak—let 
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him do so! . . . Jasper Delavan, is it true that you 
were once a priest of the Roman Catholic Church?” 

“No.” 

“Were you ever a member of that Church?” 

Delavan turned beseeching eyes upon his daughter. 
... I never was,” he admitted. 

“Papa!” cried Essie, and made as if to put a hand 
over his mouth, but Dr. Winslow’s arm still held her 
aWay. 

“Then your lectures were misleading—calculated 
to deceiver’ He put the questions with great gentle- 
ness, 

a eek OSE: 

This time Essie would not be denied. Pushing the 
minister aside, she dropped on her knees beside her 
father and twined an arm about his head. “Papa!” 
she cried in anguish, “you don’t know what you are 
saying. This man—this man—” she indicated the 
little minister with something like horror. 

By a great effort, Delavan raised a hand and laid 
it against her wet cheek. “Essie, it’s—all true. I 
want to tell the truth—to make what—reparation | 
can—before I face—the judgment. Forgive—for- 
give your—poor father!” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” Essie cried, pressing her lips to his 
wavering fingers. She would go with him to the 
Gate, whatever lay beyond! 

“But, Papa—” Essie paused in her passionate ‘ 


weeping to ask—‘“What am I to think?—What am I 
to do?” 
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“Follow your good husband—be led—by him. . . . 
A new beginning——” 

Vince, much stirred by the pathos of it all, lifted 
his sobbing wife from the bed, and pressed her head 
against his breast. The poor little thing had only 
him, now. But this would be indeed, “a new begin- 
ning.” 

He looked across toward the bed: The little min- 
ister’s fingertips were pressed to Delavan’s eyelids; 
his lips were moving in prayer. 


Spring had passed and gone, and summer was wan- 
ing, before Rosemary permitted Stewart to say the 
thing he longed to say to her. She wanted to be 
sure of herself. To be certain that when she should 
promise to “love and cherish,” it would be no mere 
lip service. Even at that, she would not allow her- 
self to be hurried. She would wait till June, when 
Nancy would be coming home with her “B.S.” de- 
gree, to take Rosemary’s place in the household. Of 
course, Nancy was to be bridesmaid (there was to 
be but one). There was to be no display; they were 
to be married with a nuptial Mass—of which Dan 
was to be the celebrant, of course. Father Hull had 
two curates now—the parish was growing!—and the 
three would take the subordinate places. 

It was the brightest of June days that saw Rose- 
mary “walk bride” from the church where three gen- 
erations of Gilmores had been baptized—‘“‘The loveli- 
est bride that ever left its doors!” the people said. 
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. . . ‘And the happiest!’ Rosemary, catching the re- 
mark, whispered to her husband. But some there 
were who said, “But just wait till Nancy’s turn 
comes!” as the sparkling little maid in orchid crépe 
passed along on the arm of young Barry Stewart, the 
doctor’s brother. 

The wedding breakfast was in progress when Vince 
Moffett, who had not witnessed the marriage, came 
in to greet and speed his friends. 

“And I’m going to establish an entirely new prece- 
dent!” he laughed. “I’m going to congratulate the 
bride, as well as the groom. Rosemary, Billy’s 
really a very decent chap on the whole—and he’s 
fallen into very good hands!” 

Of course everybody laughed, as everybody does 
at a wedding. But Father Hull stood up, and point- 
ing a finger at Moffett said, “Friends, the gentleman 
is a faker. He came here to offer congratulations, 
yes; but primarily, to fish for some for himself—if 
what a little bird told me at the church door is true.” 
And of course everybody looked at Vince, who stood 
blushing like a schoolboy. 

“Father’s got me dead to rights,” he smiled. “I’ve 
been dying to broadcast it... . I’m a daddy—our 
little girl was born this morning. Now I must be 
getting back to the—family.” But he did not escape 
so easily. For a few minutes “Doc” Moffett took 
the place of the newly-weds in the center of the stage. 

When he had finally broken away—‘“Did you no- 
tice his facer’”” Rosemary asked her husband. “I’ve 
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read of people being ‘transfigured by happiness’—but 
Vince really is.” 

Stewart looked down at his bride with a whimsical 
smile. 

“, .. I’m afraid you haven’t been observing my 
face,” he whispered. Rosemary’s violet eyes met his. 

“Oh, yours is just a reflection of mine!” she whis- 


pered back. 


THE END 
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